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Art. 1—THE PRESENT STATE AND HOPES OF CHRIST- 
IANITY.—No. II. 


CONSTANTINE, CHARLEMAGNE, AND HILDEBRAND. 


In the October Number of this Review of last year there 
appeared an Article upon “The Present State and Hopes of 
Christianity.” We took therein a view which, to many, must 
have seemed dark and gloomy, but upon this gloom we lifted 
up the sure light of Prophecy. We showed that through the 
whole of the Orp Testament and of the New there is a clear 
declaration of an era that is to come upon the earth when the 
Gospel of Curtsr our Lorp shall prevail over the whole world. 
We showed also that literally, and as a matter of history, this 
had never yet taken place. Hence with that hope which is the 
prevailing character of our country,* and with, we trust, true 





* “ America is the land of hope.” This saying we have seen in the book of 
some English traveler. It certainly has a most exceeding significance. Take 
the individual man and all the institutions that exist here, take the nation it- 
self, and the whole aspect of them all is that of an earnest looking onward to 
something yet to come. This country is in truth the land of hope. God forbid 
the Church in this land should take any other attitude than that of hope. The 
firm assurance of a final triumph, of a rising upwards in holiness, in good works, 
in doctrine, in faith, and zeal, and hope, and love, so that because of this perfec- 
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Christian faith, we looked out upon the gloom. We professed 
that we did believe the time would come, and we strove to see 
some ray of the morning amidst the darkness. We indicated 
in our own American Catuorio Onvurce and in the Anglican 
Colonial Churches the —— hope of a pure Catholicity, as 
of primitive times. We looked then to the Greek Church, so 
blessed in that the New Testament Scriptures, though the au- 
thors of them were Hebrews speaking the Syro-Chaldee lan- 
guage, were yet written in the native tongue of Greece, that 
Church to which the Septuagint, the works of Athanasius and 
the great Chrysostom, are in their vernacular. And lastly, 
we looked to that great Sclavon Race, so mysteriously kept 
apart from the traditions of Latinism, so strangely and yet so 
completely imbued with Greek Christianity—the Mighty Race 
that seems new-born in these later years, to run side by side 
with our own American race* and nation in the future history 
of the world. 





tion of state all men shall say, “This is the Church of God—these men preach 
the Gospel of Salvation.” And then, because of this fact, and this conviction, 
schism ended, unity restored, divisions healed, and the Apostolic age of Primitive 
Christianity brought back again. The American Churchman who looks for less 
than this as the ultimate end of his labors, and those of his brethren, has not the 
hope nor the faith he ought to have, if our doctrine of the Church, the Bible, and 
the Holy Spirit be true, 

* “Our race.” There is a great deal said about race, with a great deal of truth 
and of falsehood. Considering historically the four Japhetic races, Celt, Ro- 
mance, (comprising Greek and Roman,) Gothic or Teutonic, and Sclavonic, it does 
seem that there is a vast deal of permanence in the characteristics of race. 
The German, as described in the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, has a great 
many qualities very like the German or Englishman of the present day. The Gaul 
of Julius Cesar’s Commentaries, in manners, in war, in all his ways of looking at 
things, is wonderfully like the Frenchman even of Bonaparte’s times. All this 
is true, and very true; but not so exclusively so, as to bear all that men have put 
uponit. In fact, what we call race is merely a short and unscientific method of 
expressing in one word the effect of the ten million influences of physical nature, 
blood, national habits, religion, family institutions, and education upon a people 
settled in a country, that is, a region limited and set apart from the rest of the 
world by definite and precise boundaries. These external influences are number- 
less. They are in perpetual operation. They are very slow in their workings 
and very constant, and their results are styled the peculiarities of race. It is a 
very good division in a rough, unprecise way, when we want to express the sum 
total of countless causes constantly acting upon huge national masses of men, to 
speak of the Celtic, Romance, Teutonic, and Sclavon races, but in any other way 
it is very incorrect. 

Here, however, as we enter a protest, we go on to state a truth novel to the 
mass of our readers. Thomas Carlyle, who, while he looked at the state of mat- 
ters in England before the reforms set afloat by Sir Robert Peel and his followers, 
was deeply in earnest, and being a man most peculiar in temper and way of 
thought, invented for himself a peculiar language, ‘‘ the Carlylese,” and a peculiar 
an method of looking at things, “‘the Carlylesque ;” but is now a book- 
maker, writing in that dialect as a matter of trade, the life of the most unjust, un- 
believing, able scoundrel earth has ever seen—Frederick the Great of Prussia— 
Carlyle, among other sayings of his, has incidentally put us Americans among the 
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And there came upon us the deepest element of sadness, the 
historical conviction that in Europe and Asia, from the time of 
the first Hebrew monarchy, there has never a grand idea 
emerged, a conviction or persuasion that tends to lift man from 
the earth, that has not, in its propagation, been baptized or 
drowned in blood. We felt as if this must be so, as if every 
upward rising in Europe towards a higher and loftier Christ- 
ianity must be followed by bloodshedding, war and commotion, 
in the old European mode. 

And then we looked Eastward upon the millions of Russia, 
as likely in such a case to play once again the old part which 
the Gothic races played of old. The ablest European states- 
men have the same feeling as to that race. They believe, too, 


4 i ae Se 


Anglo Saxons. Martin Farquhar Tupper has also done the same. The whole thing 
isa mistake. On the ground of mere descent itis untrue. We ere not so exclusively 
descended from the English as to be looked upon as an English sub-branch of the 
Gothic race. The blood of this nation out of New England is immensely composite. 
We do not believe that more than half the American people are of English de- 
scent. English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, Celts, Danes, Norwegians, French, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Poles, Hungarians,—the nation is compounded of them all. In 
truth, the result is this—the Celtic, the Romance, and the Gothic races, these have 
been the historic races of Europe. The Russo-Sclavon has come up suddenly in 
East Europe as a new power in the civilized world. Men see that it is so, and 
look upon them now with the same feeling which the Romans had in early times 
concerning the Gauls, or as the Asiatic Greeks looked upon the Roman power, or 
as the later Romans towards the Goths; and then, along with them, who are the 
fourth race, is now coming into being THE FIFTH JAPHETIC RACE—THE 
AMERICAN RACE. We are not merely a nation; WE ARE A RACE. Take 
the American, wheresoever born within the limits of the United States, North or 
South, East or West, he is the same man, with the same character of moral being, 
of mind, and of body. The American woman, too, is the same everywhere through 
the Union. There is a peculiar arrangement of temper, faculties and feelings, 
which all Americans have in common, that inakes them as like one another as peas 
or grains of sand. We do not say the race hasattained full growth; all we say is, 
that it is here, in existence, a fixed fact, of significance the most profound. 

In fact, we only hold with a more distinct and clear conviction the prophetic 
feeling that made Columbus call America the New Wor tp, and caused men to 
write on his tomb, 





A Castillo et a Leon 

Nuevo moudo da Colon. 
The same infallible instinct that makes us speak of ourselves as Americans, as 
if there were none but ourselves upon the Continent. The same prophetic feeling 
that said 

“ Westward the star of empire takes its way— 
Four acts are now already past; 

3 The fifth shall end the drama with the day— 
TIME’S GREATEST OFFSPRING IS ITS Last.” 


We feel this greatest is a New Racr—the Fifth Japhetic Race In A NEW LAND, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the possessor yet to be of a higher 
civilization and a purer religion than the world has ever seen—a restored and puri- 
fied religion of Christ, the Christianity of an American Catholic Church. And 
therefore we do not believe in calling ourselves ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,” or “ Anglo-Cath- 
olics.” We believe that God has for us something better than these, and we allow 
them to be very good. 
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in the existence of a mightier and more volcanic power. They 
are convinced that in Germany, and Italy especially, there are 
huge masses of educated sated, thoroughly imbued with 
the most destructive and radical principles in religion and pol- 
itics, who are kept from turning the European world into a liv- 
ing hell of massacre, rapine and lust, only by the standing ar- 
mies of the Continental despots which amount to millions. It 
is not too much to say that Europe has been, and is, on the 
brink of a general, desolating war, and that her statesmen and 
her most thoughtful men know it. This is of sad augury to 
Christianity—a sad alternative for Her, either to uphold mili- 
tary despotism of the most grinding and tyrannical kind, or to 
take part with the most anti-Christian, the most godless, the 
most impure, the most cut-throat radicalism, that ever existed { 
in the world; for such do we account the present Pantheistic 
Red Republicanism of Europe to be. Sad, indeed, would be 
the hopes of Christianity, if we were to measure them by the 
present aspect of the European world. 

But we are Christians and Churchmen. We have read his- 
tory—and our theory is one quite different from that of Hume 
pes § Robertson, or even Gibbon. We believe that there is a 
Philosophy of History, a true philosophy, apart from mere 
narratives of battles, and sieges, and the deaths and births 
of kings,—apart, too, from the mere picturesque detail of man- 
ners and customs. In fact, there is no human being that views 
the gorgeous panorama of the revolving ages and the shifting, 
moving figures that began with Abraham, the high-minded 
Chaldean Chieftain at Ur of the Chaldees, and has been unroll- 
ing itself in one continuous stream ever since, that has not felt in 
it the most deep and absorbing interest; a feeling perfectly un- 
accountable save upon the supposition that there isa true Phi- 
losophy of History, based upon some grand central idea, deep 
rooted in the interests of the whole human race. What are 
Cesar and Napoleon, Tamerlane and Louis the 14th, Constan- 
tine and Mohammed, all the statesmen, heroes, and conquerors 
of the world to me? What but bloody phantoms, po we upon 
cloud, gone into the past, save that some deep eternal plan of 
the Infinite binds me to them, awakes in me the conviction 
that they are parts of the one mighty drama which the pur- 
poses of Gop, and the freedom of man, are playing to some 
wonderful end upon this earth! Nineveh and Babylon, Jeru- 
salem and Athens, Rome, Constantinople, and London, centres 
of the world’s action, are to me as unimportant as the cities of 
the Prairie dogs in the western wilderness, if this be not so, 
and if I am not myself mysteriously connected with this great 
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drama of History. There is, and must be,a Philosophy of His- 
tory. Notthat Athenian wisdom, that saw in Hellas the cul- 
minating glory of the world; the great and half true feeling of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Notthe Roman, which saw the 
whole nations of the world made to be ruled by Rome, to be 
trampled upon by her legions, and preyed upon by her nobles. 
Not the philosophy of Sir William Blackstone, which shows 
itself on his every page. “The whole world and all that is 
therein was made for this one end of establishing the English 
Constitution and Law, whereof I am the great interpreter in my 
Commentaries.” Nor yet, the splendid self-esteem of Macau- 
lay, in whose veracious history the whole course of English 
events rushes in a glittering, whirling stream towards William 
the Third of England as their final cause; whose chief merit 
is that he holds “Macaulay’s views precisely. The whole histo- 
ry being a gigantic pamphlet proving, with that brilliant rhet- 
orice whose two powers are that it can depreciate and it can 
glorify, that clon English Whiggism is the final cause, the 
ultimate end of the universe. We pass by the Historie pap 
of the distinguished professors Miller and Smyth, the high pep- 
pered histories of Carlyle. These last have done some good 
before men felt the humbug in them, the “ aliquid quod sub- 
tiniat auro,” the ring that convinced men that there may be a 
cant of “ earnestness,” as well as of “ benevolence,” “ senti- 
ment,” and “ philanthropy.” 

We pass all these aside. We say there must bea Philosophy 
of History. It must go deeper than these all. The great doc- 
trine of Finat Causes, which Bacon, in his desire for a perfect 
Physical Philosophy, and Locke, in his unconscious Epicurean- 
ism, so ran down, must be taken up again with a distinct scien- 
tific intent and insight, and felt to be the very basis of History, 
as it is of all the Moral Sciences. We must feel that Gop has 
created all things for Himself, “ even the wicked for the day of 
evil.*” We must see the world as a grand battle-field, where- 
in the powers of Evil, availing themselves of the moral freedom 
of man, are engaged in the last conflict; that there is to be a 
consummation of all things, a termination of the strife, a final 
victory of Good over Evil, In other words, we must give up 
our pagan dreams of History, any and every Philosophy that 
stops short of the final consummation of all t ings ; any theory 
that sees not in full view that great day wherein full justice 
shall be done to the actions, one and all, of the actors in this 
drama upon earth. We must go back to Paul of Tarsus and 





* Proy, xvi, 4. 
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his Philosophy of History. “ For,” says he, “of Him and 
through Him and to Him are all things, to whom be glory for- 
ever. Amen.”* “He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist.”+ “It pleased the Father that in Hm should 
all fullness dwell; and, having made peace through the Blood 
of His Cross, by Him to reconcile all things to Himself, wheth- 
er they be things in Earth or things in Heaven.”t Here, 
then, is the Philosophy of History of Paul of Tarsus; also of 
John of Ephesus. Curist our Lord is the final cause (¢0 Him 
are all things) of the world and its whole history. He, also, as 
Gop the Worp, is the Creator of this world, that arena where- 
upon the ultimate strife, the last conflict, was to be fought out 
and decided. (By Him are all things made.) Here then we 
see the great central idea of all History, the great basis of all 
its Philosophy, in Carisr our Lord, the Final cause of all the 
everts it narrates. 

Look, how grand this idea is, and how true. See the war 
which was in Heaven and the Great Dragon cast down upon 
the earth, the one mysterious glimpse that is given us of an 
Eternity that is past. Behold, the other terminus, the Eternity 
that is to come, and its two gates of Dears and Jupumenr. 
Between these two limits lies the arena where Good and Evil 
are in conflict. Human beings are the combatants. Powers 
spiritual and supernatural struggle through them, in them, 
and by them. odern Christianity may not appreciate this 
doctrine, but the whole New Testament is full of it,—the 
whole of Primitive Christianity. The Erernat Worp, then, 











* Rom. xi, 36. ¢ Col. i, 17. t Col. i, 19 and 20. 

§ “It was the universal sentiment, both of the Church and of heretics, that the 
demons were the authors, the patrons and the objects of idolatry. Those rebel- 
lious spirits, who had been degraded from the rank of angels and cast down into 
the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon the earth, to torment the bodies 
and seduce the minds of sinful men. The demons soon discovered and abused the 
natural propensity of the human heart towards devotion, and artfully withdrawing 
the adoration of mankind from their Creator, they usurped the place and honors 
of the Supreme Deity.”—-Gisson, Vol, I, 257. 

It is most wonderful to see the art with which Gibbon manages to tell the most 
solemn and awful truths and facts, so that you must say he tells them truly and 
historically, while yet he conveys at the same time the impression that he believes 
them to be frivolous and stupid lies. 

Had Gibbon’s style been as clear, and current and readable as that of Hume or 
Voltaire, the English world of society and literature might have been as rotten 
and base as that of France. It was the clear, bright, sparkling character of Vol- 
taire’s style alone that gave his books the run they had, to the overthrow of all rev- 
erence and of all deep emotion among the French of his time. And the best of the 
French styles it is tothis day. Had Gibbon such a style, the same results might 
have ensued in England. But who has read Gibbon as men do read Hume’s His- 
tory of England? Not one for five thousand. Gibbon’s stately, lumbering style, 
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enters this world of Time and Space, becomes man; as man, 
suffers, dies, and rises from the grave, that Evil may be over- 
come by the Blood of the Cross and the power of His Resur- 
rection. Remaining still a man, with that humanity which He 
received of His mother, still united with the God-head, the 
God-man ascends to the throne of Heaven, and there takes His 
seat at the right hand of the Majesty on High. Clothed, as 
man, with the attributes of Gop, omniscience and omnipo- 
tence, “ He must reign till He hath put all things under His 
feet.”* 

Before He ascended, He instituted a Church, a Visible Soci- 
ety, ever to be upon the earth, never to fail until He comes again. 
This is His Kingdom, of which he is the Almighty King. It 
is in perpetual conflict, until it is finally victorious. The 
Chureh Militant it is, until it become the Church Triumphant. 
It is His Church; of it He is the Priest and the Prophet. The 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the Trinity, the Spirit of 
Grace, the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, is sent, and 

iven, and dwells in the Church, in the regenerate and justi- 
fied, as an aid against the Power of Evil. And so, in Time 
and Space, the great conflict goes on, until the strife is con- 
summated, and the history of each nation, and of every man, 
is brought to an end. Curist, the Final Cause of all things, 
the conflict between Good and Evil, this world of Time and 
Space its arena, begun in Eternity to end with Eternity, the 
Church on earth, the Spirit, the God-Man, King, Priest, and 
Prophet of his Church upon the throne of Heaven,—all these 
are the elements of the Philosophy of History, which St. Paul 
and St. John taught. The only possible Philoso hy of Histo- 
ry, this is, in any age. It is in itself perfect. The only im- 
verfection is subjective, in those that profess to hold it ; but ob- 
ee it is perfect. It is the basis, too, of all true Modern 

istory. Just precisely so far as a man has mastered this, so 
far he is in the spirit of History. 

This is our Philosophy of History: furthermore, it is our 
faith. And this is that which enables us to believe, in this nine- 
teeuth century, in the truth of the prophecies that the world 
shall be overspread by the Gospel of our Lord. Because of 
this, that there is a Church upon the earth, that the Holy Scrip- 
ture is in its possession, inspired of the Holy Ghost. Because 
that Holy Spirit is with us, and Christ our Lord is our Prophet, 








with the same endless rhythm recurring and re-recurring in tiresome tediousness, 
has protected from his unbelief and filth the speakers of the English tongue. 
* 1 Cor. xv, 25. 
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Priest, and King, clad in His glorified Lumanity, clad with 
Omnipotence, Omniscience, and Omnipresence, ruling, guid- 
ing, and controlling even in the midst of His enemies. And 
because that He is with His Church, the body of His Elect, 
and is Himself the Final Cause of all this eddying current of 
events that we call History. This whirling stream of time, 
therefore, we believe. 

We see, as we laid out in our last Article, a great declen- 
sion in numbers from early times. We know that in doctrine 
there has been a vast corruption. In holiness, we dare not 
compare the best of the Christian Church in these days with 
those of old. Christian fervor has abated, Christian zeal has 
grown cold. With all this before our eyes, and far more fully 
than it is presented to the mass of ordinary men, as our occu- 
pation leads us to the reading of the original Documents, we 
still believe in the ultimate triumph of the Religion of our 
Lord over the whole world. 

New, our purpose in this second Article, is to go into this 
matter more fully and distinctly. Our readers will remember 
our first Article. In it we showed truly and historically, we 
believe, that Christianity has failed in numbers over the whole 
world; that it has decayed in Piety, in Zeal, in Fervor, in 
Faith, and Doctrine, from the measure of primitive times. 
Now, admitting these facts to be true, the one great question 
which we propose to handle in this Article stands thus :— 
*‘ how is this consistent with the existence of a Church—One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic?’ This was the way the ques- 
tion put itself to the reformers, Calvin and Luther. The mod- 
ern question is—“ how is this consistent with the divine origin 
of Christianity?’ It is the grand question of Christianity 
for now eight hundred years, and a question that presses all of 
us hard at the present time. 

How does Rome settle it? Very easily. ‘The Pope is the 
centre of unity.” “The Roman Church is infallible.” “ Who- 
ever takes down all Roman doctrine is a Catholic.” “The 
Greek Church is excommunicate.” “So is the English.” 
“So is everybody else but ourselves.” ‘If we are numerous, 
we are the great universal Catholic Church; if not, we are 
the little flock ”"—a style of settlement depending upon self- 
— that certainly may be emphatic, but is not very 
original. 

he Greek Church settles it in the same way. “The Patri- 
archate of the West is fallen. We are the Orthodox Catholic 
Church.” A little more truth in this. Or rather, a little 
more truth in them ; for the Greek Church has never declared 
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that she herself is infallible, or that any Bishop of her’s is the 
“centre of unity.” 

The Anglican theory we suppose to be a compromise. 
“There is a Church with divine authority to baptize, etc., 
over the whole world. In the British Islands, it is the Angli- 
can Church as by law established. And all that are baptized 
by her ministers are members of the Holy Catholic Church, 
because she is commissioned to baptize. All that are bap- 
tized by Methodists, Presbyterians and others, are also mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church, because they are not com- 
missioned, but we believe in the doctrine of Lay Baptism.” 
And so the Anglo-Catholic Church in the British Islands has 
its theory perfected. As for Christianity, while some, in their 
fathers’ way, most fervently speak of Primitive Christianity, 
others apply another principle in a curious way. “ According 
to Bishop Butler, the present state is a State of Probation. The 
State-Christianity of England, therefore, at the present, is to 
each man a trial of his faith.” ‘ Besides, all these things about 
primitive Christianity are very likely exaggerated. There are 
as good Christians now as at any time,” and so forth. 

In fact, the Englishman is intensely practical and intensely 
conservative by nature. And he may thank God for it. He 
is about the worst man in the world at a theory, even of that 
which he himself does best. One of our American clergy at 
the first blush of the recent revival of Church principles was in 
England. He was conversing with a most learned and eminent 
High Church clergyman, whose name is familiar to every one, 
when he was brought to a dead stand in this way: ‘ Catholic 
Church, sir! Catholic Church! The Church of England is 
an Island Church, and that is the end of it?” 

We suppose it was. And we thank God for the Island Church. 
And, furthermore, believing as we do inthe Pauline Philosophy 
of History, we are not more convinced that the sunny skies, the 
manifold Islands of the A2gean, the small territorial limits giv- 
ing rise to densely peopled, independent States, originated the 
intense individualism, the republican temper of the people of 
Hellas, and caused the precision and subtle beauty and distinct 
ma a ey of the Greek language, all these epee be- 
onging to the Greek race, and all necessary to the civiliza- 
tion of the world, than we are convinced that the Island posi- 
tion of the Island Nation was so arranged by the Almighty 
Gop for peculiar urposes to the nation itself, to the world, to 
the onward march of civilization. We say, then, God bless 
the Island Nation, and the Island Church. Her practice is 
better than her theory. Or rather, her divines seem never to 
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act out their own theories to their full extent, or ran them into 
the ground, as Americans, or Frenchmen would. Barrow, 
Tillotson, Whichcote, and Cudworth, we call Latitudinarians ; 
Davenant, Hooker, Beveridge, and others, Calvinists ; Simeon, 
Cecil, Venn, Evangelicals ; Hammond, Wesley, Fletcher, and 
others, Arminians. All these men, and hundreds of others, 
were better than their theories. So it is with the English all 
round. Their Liturgies, their Catechisms, the usages, the tra- 
ditions, and the religious tone of the Anglican Church and 
Nation, shielded as it is by God from the despotism and radi- 
calism of the Continent, and shut in by its Island position to 
a Scriptural Church and Constitutional liberties, are more to 
them than their theories. The English Nation we see to be, by 
the providence of God, and its own peculiar geographical po- 
sition, the last refuge to Europe of Givil Liberty, and a 
tural and Apostolic truth. But, for their ¢heortes upon Church 
and State, they are strange, pudgy things. 

We come, now, to a man whom we candidly say we detest, 
As candidly, we may say, we admire him. Or, rather, we 
would put our paradox in another way. Dean Berkeley, being 
asked when he came to Newport, Rhode Island, by the Congre- 
gationalists, what he thought of him, answered, “ Well, to give 
the Devil his due, John Calvin was a great man.” And so he 
was. A clearer head never sat between the shoulders of a 
living man. More power in organizing men, more ability in 
ruling them, more executive talent, no man ever possessed. 
And the whole French faculty of theorizing and systematiz- 
ing he had as well. This is their great gift; a gift their op- 
posite neighbors do not possess. There! that is praise enough 
from us for John Calvin. 

Moreover, we believe him to have been thoroughly in ear- 
nest. But in fact, his theory of Predestination and Rapeobe- 
tion, so possessed him, that he was, in the practice of that 
theory, the most hard-hearted and unamiable of men. A 
failing this is of all French Theorists, from Calvin, (Jean 
Chauvin, born at Noyon, in Picardy,) down through Robes- 
pierre, to Veuillot, the present ultramontane Papist editor of 
the “ Univers.” This Galvin is the man who dares to say of 
the Almighty and his doings with the children of men: 

“Those persons whom the Lord, that they may be organs of 
his wrath and examples of his severity, has created to con- 
tumely of life and destruction of death,—those persons, I say, 
that they may come duly to their end, He one while de- 
prives of the opportunity of hearing the Word, and another 
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while even by the very preaching of it the more blinds and 
stupeties.”* 

* Lo, He directs his voice to them, but only that they may 
be the more deaf. He kindles light before them, but only that 
they may be the more blind. He proposes doctrine to them, 
but only that by it they may be the more stupefied. He ap- 
= the remedy to them, but only that they may not be 

ealed.”’+ 

Again—* God, for the sake of displaying His own glory, 
withdraws from them the efficacious power of His spirit.” 

Again—* The decree is, I confess, an horrible thing—yet 
no man can deny but that God must have foreseen the end 
that each human being was about to have, and must have 
foreseen it because he so ordains it by his own decree.” t 

This last contains the pith of the whole matter. The French 
Theorist, a human being of limited faculties in a twilight 
world, has his system whereupon God made the world. He 
knows God’s motives ; “it is His own honor and glory.” He 
knows His method ; “ it is the decree of predestination.”§ All 
is clear, logical, systematic, laid out as a system in the brain 
of John Calvin. Why should he shrink from any conse- 
quences, logical or practical? Nor does he. He accepts them 
all. These are not amiable sentiments or principles of action. 
A Christian would rather give up his theory than hold them. 

Nor was he an amiable man to deal with, except you were a 
Calvinist. He was so very consistent. So was Robespierre, 
who was naturally and in sentiment the most amiable of men. 
Calvin burned Servetus. It is said that he sat in a window 
during the execution. They cite a letter from him describing 
the behavior of the poor crazy Spaniard when he heard the 
sentence officially, “ that he must not by these ruffians (nebu- 
lones) be counted as a martyr,” but that if he manifested any 
calmness, “it was the stupidity of a brute beast ;” that from 
the time the sentence was read to him “ he now remained fixed 
like an idiot, (attonito similis haerere ;) now heaved deep 
sighs, now howled like a madman ”—(nunc instar lymphatici 
yy ae “ He recovered himself so much as to bellow after 
the Spanish fashion, ‘ Misericordia! Misericordia!’” Whoev- 





o Aitaiad P 
Calvin ” Institutes, Book 8, ch. 24, a = Quoted inFaber on Election, p.53. 

se - - “« « « 2, Quoted in Faber on Election, p. 45. 

§ Now if we in our designs do not consider ants or insects, not to say straws or 
grains of sand and dust, then, whatsoever lofty thoughts our pride may suggest to 
us, we must be confessed to be very poor and inconsiderable creatures in the sight 
of God. Therefore himself and his own glory can be his only end in all that he 
designs or does.—High Calvinist opinions as represented by Burnet: Articles, p. 186. 
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er reads this must of course make allowance for the dreadful 
brutality of controversial Latin and the minds that thought in 
it in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He must remem- 
ber, too, that persecution was a tenet which all men then held, 
and whence they learned it—from the Roman Church. Still, 
at the same time, when we have made all these allowances, 
the man was by no means an amiable man, and his theory by 
no means an amiable theory. And, moreover, he seems 
rather to have enjoyed the death of Servetus, or, to put it in 
another point of view, he seems to have felt that he, John 
Calvin, would with strong heart and unflinching temper be 
burned for his own theory courageously, not like the “* coward- 
ly,” “bellowing,” “ howling” Spanish Theorist with his “ mise- 
ricordia! misericordia !” 

These men, “ strong to endure, fierce to inflict,” are nice 
men to make orations about; but could not have been very 
mg neighbors. In fact, in modern times, Servetus would 
1ave been put in a lunatic asylum. He was a proper subject 
for it, and it the proper place for him. The hardest thing in 
the whole matter is the fact which we cite from an undeniable 
source, that, some six or seven years before,* [1546,}] Calvin 
had written a letter in which he says of this same Servetus: 
“Tf the fellow come to Geneva, I shall take good care he shall 
never get away with his life.” 

We said, we admire him. So wedo. Strong minded and 
courageous ; honestly and unshakenly protesting against the 
corruption of doctrine, morals, and manners all around him ; in 
his own life, pure and sincere and devotional; in his system, 
logical, clear-headed, and systematic to an extreme—he was 

reatly to be admired. But possessed by a theory and carrying 
it out as he did, he is not so much to be admired. 





* Hallam’s Literature of Europe, Vol. 1, 280, note. 

Also in the Letters of Calvin, lately published, the letter is printed. 

“The more closely,” another writer observes, ‘this treatment of Servetus is 
examined, the more deeply it will be found to stamp upon Calvin the brand of in- 
tolerance and barbarity. No sooner did his unsuspecting victim come within his 
reach than he sprang upon him with the ferocity of a tiger. He precipitated the 
accomplishment of the dreadful deed. He looked forward to it with indifference ; 
he looked back upon it without remorse. It is certain that letters have been pro- 
duced, written by Calvin to Bolsec and Farel, in which he expressly declares, al- 
luding to the expected visit of Servetus to Geneva,—‘ Jam constitutum habeo si 
veniat nunquam pati ut salvus (some letters have vivus) exeat.’ Of the many 
circumstances of aggravation attending this legal murder, the most shocking is, 
that Servetus had not published his book at Geneva, but at Vienna; and that he 
was not the subject of that republic, nor domiciled in that city.”—(Hook: Eccle- 
siastical Biography, Vol. 8, p 397.) 
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But still the decision of a man like this upon the question 
we are considering, is of great value. This our readers will 
remark is the question. “Christ has instituted a Church and 
cog that the gates of hell should not prevail against it.” 

fe has left a religion which is Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
And yet now, in numbers, in faith, in holiness, that religion 
is declining. How can this be reconciled with the promises 
to the Church, with the divine origin of the Christian religion ? 
This is the question that presses us in this nineteenth century. 
It was the yuestion that still more pressed upon Calvin, Lu- 
ther, and the early reformers. It is worth while to see how so 
clear headed a man as Calvin should solve it. He solved it. 
So have his followers to the present time. There is no Church 
clergyman in these United States that does not meet with that 
solution as the great impediment to his progress, the great ob- 
stacle that lies in his way. Calvin’s solution is very brief. It 
strikes the joint at once. It goes to the point. It cuts the 
knot. It is briefly this—“ Tuere 1s No Cuurcu at att. No 
SUCH BODY IN EXISTENCE.” All the difficulty of the question 
is gone at once, just as in an Algebraic problem you suddenly 
discover a factor of the whole to be=nothing. The whole is 
solved then at once most expeditiously. All coming out=0. 

In fact, all Christianity for fifteen centuries had taken it to 
be true that the Church is a bona fide, really existing, visible 
Society. They had believed it to be a Society organized by 
Curist Himself, propagated in the world by an Apostolic 
Ministry, baptizing men in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, teaching and preaching the Gospel, 
administering the Sacraments, acting as pastors and spiritual 
advisors, and guiding men in the way of salvation. When 
lo! this grim, little, theorizing Frenchman starts up and with 
the breath of his mouth, the great, central fact of Christianity 
as an institution upon earth, the existence of a Church of 
God in the world, is blown into non-entity! It never existed ! 
The whole thing is a delusion! Take any Calvinist of the 
present day ; give him the above definition, and he will tell 
you, there is not, and never has been, any such body in exist- 
ence. 

But Calvin saw there was a Church in the Bible. He heard 
the word around him in common use. How should he get rid 
of the thing? Easily. Only substitute another definition. 
Stick to it and spread it. Of course God knows His own. 
They stand by his decree, definite in numbers, peculiar in priv- 
ileges, maintained by irresistible Grace, never to fall away. 
This invisible abstraction, we may call it metaphorically a 
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body, is the Church. It embraces the Elect all over the 
world. It is the only Church. To be within it, is the only 
thing of any worth. oe are decreed to belong to it. When 
the time comes for you, then comes the Effectual Calling, the 
Irresistible Grace which places you within its bounds. Exter- 
nally, this appears as Conversion. Internally, it is Regenera- 
tion. What is the Church in the old sense then? Nothing. 
What her Orders and the Apostolic Commission? Nothing. 
What is Baptism? Nothing. What is the Eucharist? No- 
thing. For lo! we have an invisible Church, invisible Sacra- 
ments, invisible everything. And the visible Church with 
her organization, Sacraments, Orders, and everything else 
that belongs to her, are at once brought out=0. Katterfelto, 
himself the prince of conjurors, with his “ high presto cocka- 
lorum hocus pocus, rhino,” never did anything equal to this! 

We turn from the immediate object of our paper to speak of 
a matter directly connected with the Calvinistic notion. Is 
our idea of the Church the Scriptural one? Has the Church 
of Christ as a visible Society been propagated upon the earth 
until the present time? Can we trace the Apostolic Succes- 
sion asa tact? Do all our great writers, all our authoritative 
documents, assert that it isso? If this be so, then, as to be in 
the world is to be in a state of mere nature, so to be in the 
Church is to be in the state of Grace. To be transferred from 
the one to the other, is a great change, and a great blessing. 
This change, in our formula, is called Regeneration, as wrought 
by the power of the Spirit in Holy Baptism. “In Baptism 
we are made members of Christ, children of God, inheritors 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” All our doctrine agrees with 
this*. Baptism brings us within the Holy Catholic Church.+ 

Again, within that Church, as we are taught, there are 
good and evil to the end of the world; the wheat and the 
tares, the good fish and the bad. Christians that are holy, as 
having a true and Living Faith; and evil Christians, or care- 
less Christians, who have not that Living Faith. 

Now let us look then at our Apostolic creed. “I believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church ; the Communion of Saints.” Here 
are two doctrines, Regeneration and Justification. ‘I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” a visible body. Into it, on con- 
dition of Faith and Repentence, and the Baptismal Stipula- 





* See Bishop Bethell on Baptismal Regeneration. 

+ It will be seen from the above illustrations that to believe in the existence of 
the Church in the Catholic sense, is necessarily connected with a belief in Baptis- 
mal Regeneration. The one naturally and easily leads to the other. To deny 
the one isin effect to deny the other, or else to be miserably inconsistent. 
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tions, men are admitted by Spiritual Regeneration in Baptism. 
Again, “I believe in the Communion of Saints,” a body among 
the baptized of those who are really holy, living members as 
endowed with a living Faith, that is truly Justified. Behold 
the Church doctrine of Regeneration! The Church doctrine 
of Justification!* Is anything more Scriptural? anything 
more practical? anything more lovely? anything more full of 
holy Hope and high Humility ? 

And yet listen to the fierce Calvinistic yell, “The Papal 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,” “ the anti-Christian fig- 
ment of Baptismal Regeneration,” and so forth. We do not 
expect, in reference to the Calvinistic sects without, that they 
will cease this rancorons scolding. Because their theory, the 
very definition they stand upon, denies the idea of a Church, 
denies its existence, and hence bona fide denies all the institu- 
tions of a Church. 

But we do think, that men who come to us from without, 
who promise to believe in the Doctrines of the Church, ought 
to be honest. We think they ought to examine the standards 
of the Church. Not to evade the plain words of the Cate- 
chism by teaching Bible Questions of the “ American Sunday 
School Union” instead. Not to get rid of the plain words of the 
Baptismal service in their manifest sense, by interpretations 
they cannot bear. At least, they should give their brethren a 
little credit for consistency and knowledge, and not blow up 
among the laity the coals of jealousy, suspicion and fear, as they 
seem but too willing to do. It is a very hard thing to meet the 
same fierce, fanatical scolding from our own clergy. To find 
men coming as clergy into a Church, with whose belief they 
have no affinity, and then soothing the pain and agony they feel 
from the falsehood of their position, with downright abuse of 
their brethren, who are true to their standards. Better for 
men to examine the standard of the Church before they enter 
within it. If they have been hasty, better to pursue the same 
inquiry closely in their closet. And if they tind they cannot 
hold the doctrines of the Church, that they do not actuall 
believe in a Church, to retire quietly to that body to which 
they are most akin. For, the caricatures given by the Cal- 





* We do not here consider the case of initial, preparatory, or informal justifica- 
tion, only that of those who are among the Regenerate and within the Church. 
This other case is very easy, when we consider that a true, living faith, and a real 
repentance in those in a state of mere nature, must be wrought in them by Preven- 
ient Grace. Thereby such persons are in a state, which, while it absolves them not 
from the necessity of baptism, yet in the sight of God is a state of Justification. 
Imperfect, however, and preparatory, and conditional, being made perfect and 
complete by the full privileges of the covenant with God. 
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vinists and Papists of our doctrines are not the doctrines, 
themselves. We point to Hobart, to Seabury, to White, 
to Oroswell, among the dead, in our American Church; and 
also to the great majority among our living clergy, who 
are humbly, calmly, conscientiously doing God’s work upon 
the basis of these doueinen, with the Bible in their hands, the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts and lives, convinced that these doc- 
trines are the doctrines of the Church, and the Bible, and the 
Hoty Serer. We speak plainly. Our doctrine as to the 
Church, as to Regeneration, as to Justification, make one 
system; John Calvin’s doctrine upon the same points, 
another. Men who come into the Church from the sects 
ought to examine, if they cannot believe, and act upon her 
system ; they should be consistent, and retire from her ranks. 
This we think is the dictate of commonsense. We may add, 
also, of common honesty. 

We return now to the matter in hand. When the question 
was urged upon the attention of Calvin and the Swiss reform- 
ers, which still presses upon us, How shall we reconcile the 
promise of God to the Christian Church and Religion, with its 
state of decay of discipline, of doctrine and of holiness? 
his answer was not that of the Roman Chureh—“ all our doc- 
trines are true, Bible or no Bible. All our practices are right, 
whether they agree with primitive Christianity or not. We 
are all holy, all just, all pure, and therefore we need no refor- 
mation, for the Pope is the centre of unity. Rome is the 
mother and mistress of all Churches.” Nor was it the answer 
of the Greek Church; nor of the English. It was an answer 
purely his own. “There is no Church.” Luther pretty much 
agrees with him in the same answer. Luther said: “the jus- 
tified all over the world make up the Church,” giving the 
word “justification ” his own peculiar meaning. Calvin said, 
“the Elect all over the world make up the Church,” giving 
the word “Elect” his peculiar meaning. The answer of 
both was nearly the same in effect. How far it solves the 
question we do not see. Certainly it does not seem to us that 
Calvinism in Geneva, or Lutheranism in Germany, are or have 
been any approach to Apostolic Christianity. Nor can we see 
how the actual denial of an article of the Apostles’ Creed is 
any advantage. It seems to us that Anglicanism is a better and 
more consistent Christianity. In fact, we believe that the 
time is coming for the final triumph of the Gospel over the 
world. And with this view existing in our minds, we look 
upon the Anglican Doctrine as the best provisional Christ- 
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ianity that ever existed, and Calvinism about the worst. B 
Anglicanism we mean the whole doctrine of the Englis 
Church, our venerable mother, as contained in the Creeds, the 
Services and the Articles.* We hold this firmly, with the 
exception of the Anglican doctrine of the ‘ Queen’s supremacy 
an all causes, spiritual as well as temporal, within thisher Ma- 
jesty’s realm.’ That is to say, we hold our own American 
Articles in the plain literal sense. 

We come therefore now to the subject for which we have 
written these papers, the question of “The Present State 
and Hopes of Christianit .” And before we enter upon it, we 
will say that we are rem impressed with its magnitude and 
grandeur. The subject matter is neither more nor less than 
a re-examination of the fundamental ideas which have been at 
the basis of European Life and Society for one thousand 
years. The bringing up again for discussion, upon new prin- 
ciples, and by a new method, of the European settlement of 
Church and State, the old question ef the Regale and Pontif- 
icate, the right of the Church, that is, in any realm, and of 
the State in that same realm, in their relation one to another. 
This is our subject of discussion ; and we consider that it is 
the grandest and the loftiest subject for historical examination 
that has been proposed for many years. Whether we shall 
succeed in bringing it forth as clearly to our readers as it is 
before our own mind, is another matter. Of one thing we 
are certain, the time is ripe for it, the ground is ready and the 
seed is not cast into the ground in vain. ere, in our land, 
the Historic and Political faculty is rising to the highest per- 
fection. And if this theory, which we are about to propound, 
be all that we think it is, in accounting for “the Present State 
of Christianity in the world,” as represented, and we hope not 





* We would point the attention of our readers to a strange fact as to the 
** Articles.” Here are Jewell, Andrews, Bramhall, Hooker, Beveridge, Bull, 
Laud, Hammond, Pearson, Usher, Barrow, South, Sherlock, Waterland, Jones 
of Nayland, Leslie, Jebb, Magee, and hundreds more that we may name, the 
giants of the English Church in theology and literature, who signed the Articles 
of the English Church in the literal sense, and felt it no grievance. They were 
all loyal to the English Church, all opposed to Romanism, however various their 
own opinions might be. Now come Newman, Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, 
Bishop Forbes of Brechin,—all these feel or have felt sore about the Articles. 
In pretty much all of them there is a feeling towards Rome, a feeling of disloyal- 
ty and dissatisfaction towards the English Chureh. Is not the feeling against the 
Articles connected with a feeling towards Rome and against the English Church ? 

Again, is it not true that a pure, consistent, truly scientific system of theology 
can be constructed upon the basis of the Creeds, Services and Articles? and that 
these elder and greater and more learned men held it? Certainly, in Andrews 
and Bramhall there is a distinct system of Church Dogma and Polity,, which most 
decidedly is not that of these weaker and later men. 


VOL. XII.—NO. II. 
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untruly, in our first paper, and also in showing the way which 
God, it seems to us, is opening up for its final victory, there 
are many to take up the idea, however imperfectly devel- 
oped; many to appreciate and act upon it. Jt would need a 
treatise of five hundred pages to develop the ideain all its 
historical connections, so as to show its bearing upon the 
history of the world. To write that book, would require 
leisure, and a library, which, being far in the West, we have 
not at command. But the idea itself can be developed in its 
bearings, and its importance shown to the Church. And, as 
we said, the time is appropriate ; the ground is ready, and the 
pages of this Review reach the wisest and ablest, the most 
ous, the most honest and the most true of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church, to whom these ideas are most important, 
the Church, that is, in this land, that takes its Succession of 
Ministry, Doctrine, and Worship from the Anglican Church. 
We go on to thesubject. Wherefore is the Christian Church 
es gun in numbers, purity of doctrine, strictness of discipline 
and power of progress? And being in such a condition, what 
is the hope of her arising from it and going on to her final 
victory over the whole world? The two questions are answer- 
ed by the same reply. We shall put the answer in the shape 
of statements, which we intend to be taken as theses of 
doctrine, expository of the theory, and also -as historical 
elucidations of the same. And as each theory has its name, 
we shall give it one for our own convenience and that of our 
readers. There is a Calvinist theory of the Church ; a Roman 
Catholic also, of two kinds, Gallican, and Ultramontane ; 
there is, also, an Anglican Theory. We call ours the Amert- 
can Catuotic Turory of the Church, as distinguished from all 
these. We profess, that all these are unsatisfactory, that 
they give no true and connected account of the Church of 
Christ in its present state and future hopes. Nay, in the best 
of them, its historical career, the actual and real path upon 
which it has floated, is either wholly ignored, or else bungling- 
ly explained. These other theories are to be found in many 
books. The Anglican Theory of the Church and State may, 
perhaps, best be found in Overall’s Convocation book, inci- 
flentally in Hooker’s works, and also in Leslie on the Regale 
and Pontificate. The others elsewhere. The American 
Catholic position of the Church began to exist when Feudal 
and vy tyranny, having risen to the highest pitch, it 
pleased God to open up for afflicted humanity and his Church, 
down-trodden by these two powers, a New World. A thous- 
and years after Charlemagne was crowned in Rome, the first 
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Emperor of his New Holy Roman Empire, God planted a 
pure branch of his Church here in the wilderness, in the year 
1785. Taken from the best of the Reformation Churches, she 
was yet forced, by the position in which she was placed by 
God, to cast aside the doctrine of the Supremacy of the State 
over the Church, held by her venerable mother, the Church 
of England.* She stands here, therefore, State-free and Pope- 
free, self-governing, unsupported, save by her own constitu- 
tional powers, by the Grace of the Holy Spirit, the Will of 
the Father and the Power of the Redeemer, the Great Head of 
the Church. She is vot Calvinist, nor Roman Catholic, nor 
Anglican, but American Catholic Protestant, as against all 
the errors of Rome, from the first, the Papal Supremacy, down 
to the last, the ‘ Deification of St. Mary. Episcopal as against 
all dissenters. Here She stands, in this position precisely. 
What then is the theory of the Church and State, and their 
relations, which is most appropriate to Her position and cir- 
cumstances? Oan She give an answer to this question we have 
proposed? What has She to say of the Church in its relation 
to the State, throughout the course of European events, down 
to the present time? What hope has she to hold out to man, 
as to the Church in its Unity, its Holiness, its Apostolicity, 
its Catholicity, beyond these old broken-backed systems of 
the European world, which, having failed, being all of them 
imperfect in theory, and more or less corrupt in practice, 
are now falling into ruin? and because of the answers 
they give to that great query of the human heart, “ Where is 
the Church of Christ? the real, true, living Church of Christ, 
showing what it is by faith and works, that we may enter 
and live within it?” because these broken systems give no 
answer, or really evasive ones, to this question, there are 
multitudes of the noblest hearts given to unbelief. What 
answer can WE, the American Church, give to this question ? 
Our answer is in our existence. Our answer is also in the 
account we give of the Church of Christ, as connected with 
that existence. 

And here, although for the first time in the world’s history, 





* “ The Queen’s majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England, and other 
her dominions, unto whom the chief government of all estates of this realm, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all cases doth appertain. * * *# 
Prerogatives which we see to have been given always to all Godly princes in Holy 
Scripture by God himself; that is, that they should rule all states and degrees 
committed to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers.”—(37th Article of the 
English am) 

¢ A phrase of John Henry Newman. 
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the words American Catholic Theory of the Church a at 
although for the first time that theory is expounded here, 
let us say it is merely the adaptation of reason to cireum- 
stances that actually exist. The American Catholic Theory 
comes from the American Catholic position. The Church is in 
being here in this land before we write. Just as to Hooker and 
Overall the Anglican Church existed in all the elements of 
its actual being, before they arranged them in their minds. 
As with them, so here it is with us. We have studied the 
history of the Church, its Institutions and Doctrines, in the 
earliest times. We have examined its workings on the Mid- 
dle Ages of Europe, and we have read modern history. We 
see the miserable state and failing numbers of Christianity in 
the world. We see our own position as a New Cuurcn among 
a New Races, in a New Wor, and we believe in the truth of 
the prophecies that the Church of Christ will yet triumph- 
antly reign over the whole world, and the Gospel be accepted 
of allmen. Therefore we have been led, by the circumstan- 
ces in which we are and by these convictions, to believe in the 
American Catholic Church to expound the American Catholic 
Theory of the Church, as different from all these other 
schemes, and, moreover, as answering the questions that we 
have put, giving the only true account of the present state of 
Christianity, and its only hope for the future. 

We go on to our statements. 

Ist. The Church, as originally organized, was a distinct 
Society in the world, having two aspects, the Natural and the 
Supernatural, and yet both equally true. In the one, it is an 
assemblage of men, women, and children, for public and 
religious worship, its members introduced by certain forms, 
having a certain Faith, using certain books, and certain litur- 
gical services, and then showing forth in life and conduct the 
results of the principles so implanted and so trained. This is 
the aspect in which the Church would be looked upon by 
those without. A true view, but an imperfect one. The view, 
we aresorry to say, which too many ordinary Christians take 
of it. The other aspect is wholly Supernatural; the view 
which the first Christians took, the aspect whence it is viewed 
- bye eye of faith. It isthis: Christ, our Lord, the Word of 

incarnate, our Brother in the flesh ascended into the 
highest Heaven, there to reign until the conflict of Evil 
ac Good is ended. He instituted a Society upon Earth, 
is Church. This is a Society that has supernatural powers 
to sustain it until the end of the world, so that the gates of 
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Hell shall not prevail against it.* For its Head is Christ, it is 
the body of Christ, so close is the connection. He is its King, 
the Church is His Kingdom. It is the “Temple of God,” and 
he its Eternal Priest and Prophet. Nay, the Holy Spirit is 
conceived as dwelling in it, as being as it were its vitalizing 
and organizing spirit, the power of its life by which it lives; 
that Spirit, which, by His own miraculous power called Grace, 
unites each living member to Christ our Lord. To be with- 
in the Church, is to be in a state of Grace. To be without 
it, isto be in the state of Nature. Such, the privileges with 
which the Church is endued ; such, the powers by which she 
is sustained. And the end is sure; the final and certain vic- 
tory of the Church and Her Lord over Sin, Satan, Death and 
Hell. Now all this implies that the Church has a distinct 
power of self-existence ; a power of self-sustaining life. Nay, 
that she cannot but exist until her final object is accomplished. 

This was the view taken of the nature of the Church by 
the Primitive Christians. This is the Bible view, the way in 
which our Lord presented His Church, the aspect wherein St. 
Peter and St. Paul, St. John and St. James, and all the 
Apostles, held it. And lastly, this is the view, in which we 
alone, perhaps, of all denominations in this New World, look 
upon the Church of God, 

We go on to our second proposition. 

Proposition 2d. For 325 years the Church of Christ remained 
faithful to her Lord. Her holiness, her purity, her zeal were 
bright, her doctrines clear and uncorrupted. She bore perse- 
cutions and suffering, and yet spread and flourished. She is 
witnessed to by her enemies, as well as by her friends. Prim- 
itive Christianity, the Christianity, that is, of this period, was 
as pure as Apostolic Christianity. Her progress during this 
era is miraculous; so astonishing to us of these modern days, 
that men only get rid of plain matter-of-fact evidence by 
crying “ Exaggeration.” Her piety so extraordinary, that we 
insinuate the writers were merely boasting. The bare facts 
of the Christianity of this period are so unlike our own, that 
we pare them down, depreciate them, half deny them. 

During all this period the Spirit and power of the Evil One 
was represented mainly by the Roman Empire and its Empe- 
rors. This was the great power opposed to the Church. e 
Roman State and the Christian Church were in direct antago- 
nism, one to the other, during this period. And Paganism 
was the State Religion of the Roman Empire. 





* Matt. xvi, 18. 
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Proposition 3d. At or about the year 325, was made a 

eat change in the position of Christianity. It became the 

tate Religion of the New Despotic Empire of the world ; 
that Roman Empire whose Capital was Constantinople, its 
Emperor, Constantine. Our readers will remark the terms we 
use, “‘ New Empire.” We look upon it, that as long as Rome 
was the Capital of the world, and the Emperor resided there, 
there was some tradition of Constitutional Government, how- 
ever weak and faint. But the New Empire had an Oriental 
cast about it, that it never could have had at Rome. Of this 
Empire, by the means of Constantine himself chiefly, and 
then by the agency of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Eusebius 
of Cesarea, Bishops of the Christian Church, Christianity 
began to be the State Religion. Here then the freedom of 
the Church was limited by the introduction of a New Power. 
Christianity had moved unconstrained and free before this 
epoch. If men who were dignitaries of the State came in, 
they came in as individuals. But here the State, which is 
one Divine Organization for one set of purposes, was united 
with the Chureh, another Divine Organization instituted for 
quite a different class, higher and grander purposes; and in 
consequence, endless confusion, endless misunderstandings 
took place even with the best Magistrates and the best Clergy, 
and woeful corruptions, woeful wickedness with the worst. We 
assert clearly and distinctly, that this Union was the origina- 
ting cause of all the evils of the Christian world since then. 
That there is no corruption of Christianity down to our own 
times, no impediment, no obstacle in the way of the Gospel, 
that cannot be traced primarily or secondarily to ‘that union 
and its workings, to the aineiaihes it introduced or the prece- 
dents it established. This is the fountain and the source of 
all the difference between Primitive Christianity and our 
own. 

Proposition 4th. Hence at once sprang forth into being the 
elements of two distinct theories of Church and State, and there- 
fore of two parties, thet Imperial and the Papal. These theo- 
ries treated upon the subject of the Regale and the Pontifi- 
eate. They both agreed in one principle, “The Church and 
the State shall be united.” The Imperialist, whether Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne, Henry of Germany, or Victoria of Eng- 
land, (for this is a problem of centuries, an agony of ages, 
then begun, not yet ended,) always takes the ground that the 
State must have the Supremacy. For the very fact of their 
union makes that question at once arise. Not united, there 
can be no debate, the question does not exist. The Papalist 
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considers the Church should have it. The union, upon which 
they are both agreed that it is right, gives origin at once to 
the two parties. One may be called Imperialist Ghibelline 
Carolinian. The other may be called Guelf Hildebrandine 
— But they are the same parties down to our own times, 
in Europe and in every country of Europe, the undying, 
indestructible antagonists the one of the other. Talk of the 
“origin of Popery.” This it is that made it. The unconsti- 
tutional Imperialism in the Church of Constantine and his 
sons, was no sooner inaugurated in the Christian Church in 
Byzantium, than in the Rome, which he had abandoned, 
started up the elements of the equally unconstitutional Papal- 
ism. Since then, the parties have existed in Europe, less or 
more developed, and will exist, undying enemies engaged in a 
death struggle, inflicting on each other fatal wounds, yet 
immortal each and undestroyed. Imperialist and Papalvet, 
Ghibellian and Guelf, Protestant and Roman Catholic, the 
same furions antagonists, desirous each of destroying the 
other utterly, yet unable so to do, because they spring from 
the unnatural union of two immortal powers, the Church and 
the State, neither of which can perish or be destroyed. Fifty- 
two years of a bloody war of Investitures, three hundred 
years of Guelf and Ghibelline agony in Italy and Germany, 
whereby it comes to pass in this nineteenth century, that the 
two grandest countries in Europe, each of which ought to be 
one, one mighty Germany with one government, one mighty 
Italy, are shattered nationalities under dozens of = despot- 
isms. Again the great Ghibelline Luther snatches Germany 
from the Pope ; the great Papist Ignatius Loyola tears back the 
half of it. Wars again, in which neither party destroys the 
other. Then the monstrous Thirty Years’ War oe Ger- 
many, wherein it is ravaged from end to end, and deeds done 
in the name of the Church and the Gospel that would disgrace 
Chaka or Dingaan, the savage Caffir exterminators, or Shun- 
zee, the oomntiel hero and patriot of New Zealand. After 
thirty years of this savage work, neither party has overthrown 
the other. The parties are just as they were before, and so it 
is settled at the peace of West yhalia. The Imperial and the 
Papal parties, Guelf and Ghibelline, Protestantism and 
Popery, are in Europe immortal, and the reason of this is 
lain. : 
, Proposition 5th. Although, by the union of Church and 
State, the elements of these parties at once existed, so that 
they came into being in Europe, and must come into being, 
still neither was perfectly organized till some time after. 
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Hence we have a time of gradual declension in the Christian 
Church. See the wonderful provision by which, at the com- 
mencement of this era, the great men of the Church, Atha- 
nasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, the Gregories and others, 
hoarded up intellectually in their writings the doctrines and 
traditions of the Church, as the bees before the winter, while 
autumn is blooming, and all seems ripe and perfect, make u 
their stores. And see, then onward from the fourth and fift 
centuries, the era of great genius in the Church, how genius 
ceases for centuries and the greatest are mere compilers. 
This is the period of declension. It begins with Constantine ; 
for us Westerns it ends with the Coronation of Charlemagne 
upon Christmas day in Rome, in the year 800. 

The Imperialist theory was to be perfected. So was the 
Papalist. The first received its full development at the hand 
of the Great Frank Emperor, the man who stands forth as the 
first organizer of modern Europe. The greatest, even down to 
these times, of all the kings of the Gothic nations, who is to 
them, even after a thousand years are passed, as Alexander to 
the Greeks, Cesar to the ar ay eter the Great to the 
Russo-Sclavons. Under him, the Cesar of the Holy Roman 
Empire which he founded, this Imperial theory came to its per- 
fection. The Emperor was to be the Sovereign of Europe ; the 
chief Bishop of Europe, the Papa of Rome, his Chaplain. 
The Church, he loved and cherished. He estimated its high 
privileges, its Apostolic origin; but the Emperor was to be 
supreme. And to Charlemagne the Emperor, the Western 
Church was pliant as a glove. His Bishops met in Council. 
They passed his decrees. Loving the Church, he controlled it, 
and took it that it was his Divine Right so to do. He was the 
Great Ghibelline, the Great Imperialist of his age. Elizabeth 
of England, Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, Nicholas of 
Rassia, were Sovereigns of that same stamp. There is some- 
thing magnificent about them all, something very grand about 
these great Imperialists. David, the king of Israel, was their 
favorite monarch, the model of them all. 

The Great Emperor died. His Holy Roman Empire, which 
he meant to embrace all Europe, failed. It remained a real- 
ity only for Germany and Italy. All the rest gradually fell 
away. His Imperialist theory of Church and State failed in 
ewe also. ell it was for Bishop and Priest to be ruled 

y a mighty Emperor with strong hand, a keen feeling of 
justice, and pe and energy equipollent. But when these 
— fell legally into the hands of ravenous Middle Age 


ings and nobles, (for in truth the Middle Age Feudal system 
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was an organized villainy, a systematic unrighteousness, 
(which may have served good purposes, just as Algerine 
Piracy may have done, from the fact that God ever brings 

ood out of evil,) it was then a quite different thing. The 

hurch had to reéxamine the system upon which Europe had 
been settled by Charlemagne; and Papalism received its 
development in Hildebrand or Gregory the Seventh, as Impe- 
rialism had before in Charlemagne. 

And first we come to one of the most extraordinary facts 
in history ; the forgery and influence of the False Decretals. 
We know that Fenelon wrote his Telemaque in the expecta- 
tion that the noble sentiments and the lofty theory of princely 
virtue set forth in that book would imbue his pupil, the heir 
to the throne of France. We know that the writer of the 
Apostolic Constitutions mingles his own theoretic notions ot 
what should be proper Apostolic Christian principle and 
discipline, with true tradition and true history, by putting in 
his forged “I, Peter, enact,” “I, Paul, ordain.’ But here is a 
theorist, an obscure man, so obscure that it seems hardly to be 
known who he was. He sets to work in his retirement, ham- 
mers out a whole theory of Church and State. To get it 
swallowed, it is brought out asa collection by Isidorus Hispa- 
lensis, whom he calls Isidorus Mercator, in his ignorance 
reading “ Merchant” for “Sinner!” (Peccator.) brave 
collection it was! Fifty-nine Decretal Epistles of the Bishops 
of Rome for the first three centuries, all of them forged! 
Then some genuine canons and genuine letters. Then thirty- 
five more from Sylvester down to Gregory the Great,* all 
forged also !+ 

Benedict Levita, a deacon of Mentz in France, is thought 
to be the author of them.t They were for the interest of 
Rome, but were not forged in Rome. Nicholas the First§ 
seems to have been the first Pope that made use of them.| 

Now, taking for granted that the elements of two theories 
as to Church and State originated with Constantine, by the 
very necessity of the union he effected ; that the Imperialist 
or Carolinian theory came to its perfection with Charlemagne 
(A. D. $00;) that the elements of the other theory were float- 
ing through the minds of the western clergy ; and looking at 
the civil commotion and misery that fell upon Europe immedi- 
ately after the Great Emperor’s death; we can see how this 
forgery took its rise. How easy to take the Imperialist 





* Died 604, + Giesler, vol. 2, p. 657. 
A. D. 850. § A. D. 858. 
See Hook’s Church Dictionary, p. 292, 2d column, from “ their uniform 
tendency ” to the words “ most strenuous defenders.” 
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theory and merely change or invert one of its principles. Let 
us see. Here is that of Charlemagne. 

Ist. There shall be an Universal Holy Roman Empire. 

2d. In it the Church and State shall be united. 

3d. The State shall have the Supremacy over the Church. 

That is, the Emperor over the Pope; the Middle Age deal- 
ing much in concrete ideas and personifications instead of 
abstractions. Now what is easier than for a thoughtful man to 
reéxamine these propositions, and, seeing the whole settlement 
running to ruin, what more natural than to fault the third, to 
be led to consider it a wrong statement and change it. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of the Tepe being the Emperor’s head 
chaplain, as in the other plan, making the Emperor the Pope’s 
head constable, it stands thus in his notion. 

1. There shall be an Universal, Holy Roman Christendom. 

2. Two powers in it. The Pope and'the Emperor, or 
Church and State united. 

3. The Pope shall have the Supremacy over the Emperor, 
z. é. the Church over the State. 

The Imperialist and the Papal theory are just alike, the 
difference being in one article only. But who shall set it ago- 
ing, and who shall give it the authority that it has not. Who 
shall set it agoing, is a different question. Good men shall 
— and die in despair at the settling of that question. 

rave men shall perish on the field of battle. And highest 
triumph of the powers of evil, all Europe shall reek with 
blood, the honest and best intentioned and most sincere in 
Europe shall suffer great misery in upholding, in their ignor 
ance, as the truth of Primitive Antiquity, as the system of the 
earliest Christian Church, these lies and forgeries of a French 
deacon! This woeful task is reserved forsincere, earnest, and 
unconscious Hildebrand. But who shall give it the authority ¢ 
The forger himself. Here are decrees from the times of the 
Apostles downwards! Holy Bishops, Saints and Martyrs of 
the earliest times, all writing about the Pope! his ee 
his authority ! his divine prerogative over the whole Church !! 
What would you want more than that ¢ 

The whole thing flies from School to School, from Monas- 
tery to Monastery, from Church Council to Church Council. 
Popes, Bishops, Clergy, all accept it. It chimes in so well 
with all their notions and their needs. It becomes part of the 
regular Church Law of Europe. It is taught everywhere and 
accepted everywhere. 

We of the Church in the United States can look upon the 
matter with perfect calmness. We are neither Imperialists, 
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nor Papalists, Ghibelline or Guelf, Carolinian, or Hildebran- 
dine; for all these names belong to the two parties. Upon the 
central problem of Europe we take neither of the sides. We 
deny this second principle, which both agree in, that Church 
and State shall be united. There is no conflict necessary for us 
on the third then. And yet we are descended from a pure Ghib- 
elline Church, which holds that the ‘ Queen’s Majesty hath the 
supreme authority in all matters, both spiritual and temporal, 
within this realm of England.’ We, descendants of the Angli- 
can Ghibelline Church, have learned that the Church can do 
without a King or an Emperor as its head. «This we are taught, 
not by our own reasoning, but by the position in which 
God in his providence has placed us here. The Roman Cath- 
olics here, by the same teacher, placing them in the same 
osition, must and will learn, it may be more slowly, that the 
hurch can do without a Pope. 

The Great Hoax, the giant imposture of the Middle Ages, 
is then exalted upon high—it has Apostolic Authority. Men 
learn it as Geapel. But still, for two hundred years, it has no 
power save that it is the theory and the heart’s desire of the 
whole clergy of Middle Age Europe. What then is their 
opinion on the question during those days? A usurpation, a 
foul and abominable usurpation on the Pye of Kings and Em- 
perors has been perpetrated upon God’s inheritance. Cause 
enough they had for it, poor, earnest, suffering, miserable men. 
The Church was rich in lands and revenues. The monarchs 
played the knavish and fraudulent part which the Carolinian 
theory suggested. Creatures of the Kin , Dukes and Fendal 
Barons were made clergy and enfeotfed by them. They 
alienated whole masses of Church property to their nominator 
or their own children. They also + ws with abominable 
licentiousness. The sons or paramours of three harlots were 
Popes at Rome by the influence of the Marquis of Tuscany. 
And the only help of the reforming party was, at vast inter- 
vals, a good nomination by the German Emperor. But gener- 
ally, he was as bad as the other kings and nobles. All Europe 
was full of corruptions. And all these corruptions palpably 
sprang from the Imperialist practice and theory. And yet the 
clergy all held the other theory, that which received its last 
touch from the pen of the forger of the False Decretals. 

It was, however, as far as ever from being the law of Europe, 
when it found or made to itself a hero, a legislator and a martyr, 
in Hildebrand of Soano, in Tuscany. By him the system 
reached perfection. He added to it the Fendal idea. He 
enabled it to stand upon the earth. All monarchies in he 
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form of the theory were to be feofs of the Roman Pontiff. All 
kings his sworn vassals.* It was lawful, therefore, for him to 
depose them or set them up. The Roman Church alone is Cath- 
olic. To be in communion with her, is to be in communion 
with the Holy Catholic Church.t The system is a very beau- 
tiful one, a very concise one, anda very strongone. It may be 
summed up very briefly. All the powers that have ever con- 
stitutionall belonged to the Bishops and the Clergy of the 
Christian Church, all are vested in the Roman Pontiff, to be 
exercised by him directly and immediately by them only as 
from him. Again, all the powers of the kings and rulers of 
the earth, these all are held from him. They are delegated 
by ’ to his vassals, the kings and princes of the whole 
world. 

The only objection is, that the whole system is Anti-chris- 
tian. If Curisr, the God-man on the throne of Heaven, be 
the ruler and Lord of the world, and the source of all 
pmnnen power, the Head of it all, then another Head 

as been taken in His stead. The Pope is in stead of Christ, 
(avri Xgores.) Kings are to be kings by his grace, and not 
by the “Grace of God.” The whole glory and grandeur 
and loftiness of the Temporal government is taken away, and 
kings are all his mere delegates. The armed tools they are, 
the crowned slaves, the paltry head constables of a Priest- 
Politician, the basest kind of animal, the most detestable 
cross breed of professions that the world has ever seen, as the 
world has since been convinced. No wonder that the Middle 
Age Emperors felt indignant at these pretensions. No won- 
der they fought with all their might against them. No 
wonder that Norman William, the Robber King of England, 
although he had marched to battle beneath a banner blessed 
by the Pope himself, returned such a short, stern answer to 
the demand for vassalage as he did.t He had stolen the 
Island World of England. Its position, even then, enabled 
him to resist the theory which was coming like a pestilence 
upon the European world ; as afterwards it made England the 
firmest bulwark of the world against that hateful theory. 

Fierce Norman William, upon the rim and outer verge of 





* Mosheim, vol, 2, p. 18. + Taylor, 409. 

t The letter is in Collier, Vol. ix: “To the most excellent Gregory Pastor of the 
Holy Church, William, by the Grace of God, King of the English and Duke of 
the Normans, greeting. Hubert, thy legate, Religious Father, has come to me, 
and on thy behalf admonished me that I should do homage to thee and thy suc- 
cessors, and that I should think better of the money my predecessors were 
wont to send to the Roman Church. One claim I have admitted; the other I 
have not admitted. Homage I have neither done, nor will I do, because I 
have neither promised it myself, nor dol find that my predecessors ever,” de. 
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the European world, could do this. Norman Robert Guis- 
card, (that is, Wisehead,) the son of Tancred of Hauteville, 
who had, about the same time, stolen the greater part of Sicily 
and the lower half of Italy, did otherwise. He fiad no title, 
so the Pope gave him one. He became the Pope’s vassal, 
his sworn warrior against the Romans and others. William did 
otherwise. By the way, these Normans were a curious race. 
In the early days of Gothic irruption, when a German or 
Scandinavian avalanche of tribes rushed down upon Europe, 
they came with wives and children. Therefore for hundreds 
of years their language remained the same. Danish colonies, 
that had settled in France in this early ayn. spoke Danish, 
and were pagan threeor four hundred years after.* But 
these Vikings, the Pirate hordes of Hastings and Rollo, Har- 
old Blue-tooth, and Sweyn the Twisted-beard, were single- 
men; they got their wives of the people where they settled. 
Poor women! Rollo had Gisela to wife, the daughter of the 
king of France. And so his nobility and chieftains did. 
Thereout sprang the Norman race of men, a curious. cross- 
breed, fathered by the big-boned savage Baltic pirates, with 
mothers of the Romano-Celts of France. A race that spoke 
their mother tongue at once instead of their fathers’ Scandi- 
navian ; and were a grasping, warlike, shrewd race, full of 
the vices and talents of both races, as all such are, whose repu- 
tation at once became such that the proverb said: “A 
Normand, Normand et demi.” The only match for a Norman is 
a Norman and ahalf! 

Norman William, by his position, could return such an 
answer to the theory that debased and degraded all the mon- 
archs of the earth. Norman Robert wanted a title, and 
—— to it, the one caring, we may imagine, as little as the 
other. 

The theory was Anti-christian, as usurping the power ot 
the State, which comes from God, and must be exercised 
in the deepest sense of responsibility to God, in the most 
solemn feeling that the State is a Divine Institution, and its 
law, given by heaven, a reflection of the Supreme Moral 
Law, whereby God governs the world. But still more Anti- 
christian is the theory of Hildebrand, when we reflect that 
Christ is “ the Head of the Church,”’+ that it is His body.t 
The Roman Pontiff in this theory is the head of the Church, 
and so is placed instead of Christ, (avri Xgusoi.) 

Anti-christian spiritually, as the other had been temporally. 





* Thierry and Palgrave. + Eph. i, 22. ¢ Col. i, 24. 
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The Pope in it, Universal Bishop, in despite of Gregory the 
Great and his warning and reclamations.* The whole theory 
is Anti-christian, temporally and spiritually. We say not that 
the Pope is Anti-Christ, for we believe Anti-Christ to be a per- 
sonal being, an actual man, coming in the latter days, but that 
the Papal theory is truly and completely Anti-christian, as sub- 
stituting a mortal man upon earth for Him, Who, being 
still man, is God, omniscient and omnipotent, ruling, uiding, 
and governing the World, and His Church especially, until 
the consummation of all things come. 

By the time that the Papal theory reached its consumma- 
tion, the Imperialist theory also had acquired its Middle Age 
form. Chidenaged was dead, his empire survived but in 
name. The imperial laws and constitutions, which he had 
introduced, had given way to a different system of govern- 
ment, the famous Feudal System. It reached its perfection in 
Europe about the era of Hildebrand. Under it, there existed 
a warlike nobility, anda King, the first only of these nobles. 
The mass of the race were “villeins” or “serfs,” with no 
rights. These nobles had all rights, even some that would 
strike the reader with horror. There was ceaseless war 
through Europe, carried on in the most savage style—treachery 
and ferocity its chief characteristics. No element of good 
save in theChurch. The Feudal System was about as bad as it 
could be, if peace, if law, if morality be good. It was an 
organized brutality, a chartered robbery, and yet it held in 
its hands the power of the State. It was the system of Gothic 
Europe in reference to government; a false, brutal, wicked 
system. A system as false was to encounter it. Ina mutual 
death struggle these two systems were to engage, and each 
was to deal the other a mortal blow. And, from their mutual 
conflict, National and Religious compromises were to result, 
the grandest of them, the English Constitution, under which, 
perhaps, England has enjoyed as much liberty as she can 


enjoy. 

Hildebrand, the arch-deacon of Rome, born about the year 
1020, was, as we have said, the hero, the legislator, and the 
martyr of the Papalist theory; the man who gave it the last 

rfection, and established it an actual thing upon the earth. 

ishops and clergy had, as private individuals, meddled with 
politics before him. But with him the Church, as such, 


* “TI do confidently say that whoever doth call himself Uuiversal Bishop, or 
desireth so to be called, doth in his election forerun Anti-Christ."—(Gregory the 
Great, Bishop of Rome, as cited in Barrow on the Papal Supremacy.) 
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became a political system, a political party we may say, or 
rather a Spiritual Monarchy ; a Feudal Ecclesiastical kingdom, 
of which the Pope was to be, ew officio, the Feudal king. 
Bishops, Archbishops, and Primates, the sacred barons, earls 
and dukes; and the Priests, the simple knights of the realm. 
So much are the minds of the reformers of their age influ- 
enced by the dominant ideas of their age. 

As Archdeacon of Rome from 1049, when Leo the Ninth 
was elected, until his own election in 1073, a space of twenty- 
four years, Hildebrand prepared the way for the coming 
conflict. He surrounded himself with friends, the future 
agents of his ideas. In fact, he ruled the Roman Church ac- 
cording to these ideas. His life was holy, ascetic, self-denying. 
He was the real power at Rome, for the Popes, one oil all, 
for these twenty years, were rather the creatures of his hands, 
the agents of his will, than his ope om For twenty-four 
years the storm was brewing, the conflict was approaching, 
that was to rend Europe, to destroy all peace, to last in its 
effects down to our times. It will be remembered that the 
entire independence of the Church from the State was not 
his idea. It was her entire Supremacy over the State; the 
State being represented by the Emperor, the Church by the 
Pope. For twenty-four years the storm was brewing, for he was 
brooding over his theory. And then in April, 1073, Hilde- 
brand ascended the Papal throne as Gregory the Seventh. 

We do not consider him as an insincere and unearnest 
man. He was quite the contrary; earnest above measure, 
sincerely and deeply believing the false theory, with which he 
was possessed, to be the Primitive Constitution of the Church, 
seeing the deep corruptions around him, and believing that 
its restoration was the only salvation of the world. These 
sincere men possessed by a theory, these narrow, bitterly con- 
scientious men, devil-ridden by a theory, these are the men 
to do the most cruel deeds of the devil. Calvin at Geneva, 
Robespierre at Paris, Hildebrand at Rome—all these are of this 
stamp. Their theory must have room, though the whole world 
rock to its centre, though it be drenched and reek with blood. 
There is a sad necessity upon them; they foresee the whole 
evils that must ensue, and that they themselves are letting 
them loose; still it must be done. So it was with Gregory. 
Deep sorrow seized him upon his election, a sorrow which none 
but be knew the meaning of. 

He struck the first blow. For the two years after his acces- 
sion he bore himself upon his theory right royally. He 
asserted it in Epistles sent to Prelates and Princes all over the 
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Christian world of the West; nay, as far as to Africa and 
Constantinople. He felt the pulse of the public, as politicians 
say, and then, in Lent, 1075, came the blow. In a Council 
assembled in Rome, he excommunicated every Bishop, or Abbot, 
or lesser dignitary of the Church, who should henceforth receive 
Investiture at the hands of any Emperor, Duke or Baron, and 
also struck with the same anathema any Emperor, Duke or 
Baron who should give Investiture.* It amounted to neither 
more or less than war against the Empire; for all the estates of 
the clergy were held by this same Investiture. It was the 
Feudal ie form of conveying the temporalities of the bene- 
fice. No doubt the Feudal princes and nobles attached to it 
the idea of vassalage. Still, it was not necessarily so with the 
clergy. The main thing to Gregory was, it brought his theory, 
that of the Feudal Papal Monarchy, in collision with that of 
the Feudal Imperial Monarchy. At once it drew the lines— 
vassals of the Emperor or vassals of the Pope. It put the 
clergy in the most dreadful position. If they accepted the tem- 

oralities of their office in the usual legal form, they were by the 

ope deposed from their spiritual functions. If they held with 
Gregory and received Investiture from him, they lost their 
temporalities. It was a clear declaration of war against the 
Emperor by the Chief Bishop of the chief city of the Empire. 
A declaration that the laws of the State should be disobeyed, 
nullified, and rejected by all the clergy throughout the Empire, 
and that every layman who tried to enforce them was excom- 
municated, and excommunication in those days drew along with 
it by the law of the State dreadful penalties. This was nothing 
but war. There was nothing then left the Emperor but to en- 
force the laws, to compel obedience by force of arms. It was 
just precisely what Gregory desired. He had made all things 
ready years before, and knew what to do and where to go. 
These inaugurators of a new theory are generally keen business 
men, knowing and calculating all means towards their end. 
They are politicians who foresee how all men will go, and 
have thought out beforehand everything. They are men ane. 
ly brooding over their idea, and, at the same time, deep search- 
ers of the human heart and all its avenues—thorough men of 
the world, in the best sense of that phrase. The contest of an 
ordinary man with such a character is the conflict of a thought- 
less, wild animal, led by its ordinary appetites and passions, 
against a cold, experienced Indian hunter. Such a character 
was Gregory, and such the character of his opponent. None 
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could have coped with him save a William the Conqueror, a 
Charlemagne, or a Barbarossa. The Emperor Henry the 
Fourth, though flushed with victory and at the head of a great 
army, was not a man of this massive and powerful cast. He 
was but an ordinary man, an average Emperor of his age; 
perhaps more than usually able as a military leader, but as a 
statesman and politician nothing; vicious, too, and immoral in 
his life, while Gregory was ascetic and self-controlling to an 
extraordinary degree, “ a monk,” asthe chronicler says, “ from 
his boyhood.” It was no fair match between these opponents, 
although one was the Emperor of the Roman Empire, the 
other but the Bishop of Rome. 

The Pope, too, had taken the decisive step that brought the 
two systems in collision. Everywhere he acted with magnifi- 
cent audacity upon his own system. The King and Nobles had 

iven him cause enough, by their viciousness of life and their 
Rinsoulacal sale of the livings and benefices of the Church. 
When the decree was passed, he deposed Bishops, excommuni- 
cated laymen, and made the most defiant and ostentatious dis- 
play of his system and of himself as the champion and head 
of it. The Emperor must be driven to use force. 

There is nothing that one of these zealots for a new and un- 
constitutional system more desires, than that the State shall be 
compelled to use force in vindication of its laws against them. 
If it do so illegally, so much the better. They like to be mar- 
tyrs; it advertises them to the multitude; it gives them the 
sympathy of the masses. To be let alone is their severest suf- 
fering. It came. The Church had as yet no States, no terri- 
torial domain. Rome belonged to its temporal prince and no- 
bility under vassalage to the Emperor. One of these men un- 
dertook to take the Pontiff prisoner at the Emperor’s instance. 
Had he laid out to do it in a way that should give Gregory 
the maximum of eclat and sympathy that could be given him, 
he could not have laid his plans better for Gregory, worse for 
the Emperor. On the night of Christmas eve, 1075, the 
Roman Pontiff was distributing the Eucharistic Elements to 
a crowded congregation in the Church of S* Maria Maggiore, 
at midnight, the rain pouring down in torrents. In burst, 
with a band of armed soldiers, Cencius, the Roman nobleman 
who had undertaken the arrest at the instance of Henry. 
They interrupted the service. They seized the Pope at 
the Chancel rail, (ad praesepe.) They struck him with a 
sword and wounded him on the forehead. They tore off his 
mage and chasuble, but left on his alb and stole. They tied 

im, clad as he was, mounted him on a horse behind a ruffian, 
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and hurried him away to one of the castles of Cencius in the city. 
Looking at the thing in a business and political way, in refer- 
ence to the niathiod of doing what he had undertaken to do, 
was there ever such a fool as Cencius? As the first deed of 
the contest, so was it all through it. . 

The sympathies of the Roman populace were roused for 
Gregory and his cause, and, finally, those of the whole world. 
The Roman populace were alarmed for their Bishop. The 
city rose in mass. The castle was attacked, the Pontiff res- 
cued. Universal jubilation, universal triumph. Gregory bore 
himself with saint-like calmness. At the Chancel rail, when 
smitten by the sword. In the castle, when the sister of Cen- 
cius reviled him, and one of the soldiers was going to strike off 
his head. Again, when the tower was forced, and Cencius 
was groveling at his feet in cowardly repentance. Every- 
where the sams calm dignity, and saint-like, suffering, self- 
control. 

Back the Roman populace bore him, in high triumph, 
to the Church. They rejoiced with great joy. A quite dif- 
ferent time they shall have of it with the same Pontiff and his 
allies, nine years hence, when Guiscard, the Norman, with 
thirty-six thousand men, shall rescue Gregory from his belea- 

erment by the Emperor in the castle of St. Angelo, and feast 
in triumph with the Pope. Then shall these same Romans 
rush in mass to massacre the Pope, his Norman allies and the 
savage Saracens who are fighting with Robert in the cause of 
Christ and the Church.* Then Guiscard starts up from the 
table, he cries “fire.” The Normans apply the torches in all 
directions to their city. aa the son of Guiscard, who 
had remained ontside the walls, rushes in with a thousand 
horse. The Normans and their savage allies, aided by the 
fires, defeat the insurrection. They massacre, they ravish, 
they plunder, by the light of burning huts and palaces and 
churches. ree parts of the city were destroyed by the fire. 
Guiscard sold many thousands of these Romans as captives. 
Their feelings towards the Pontiff were very much changed 
indeed from the time when they carried him back in triumph 
to S* Maria Maggiore.* 

But we anticipate. Force had now been used. Gregory 
was a martyr for his theory. He had all the advantages, 
which a blundering and stupid opponent could give him, of 

icturesque and conspicuous suffering. In January, 1076, the 
mperor held a Council at Worms in Germany. There 
Gregory was deposed from being Pope by the Emperor and 
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his Council. But another Council was preparing. Gregory 
held his Council, at Rome, on the 22d of February of the 
same year. To this, the king was summoned. His envoy, 
Roland, entered into the Council; and, at the same time, an 
egg was brought to the notice of the assembled Fathers, hav- 
ing engraved on it in high relief a serpent bruising his head 
against a shield, ‘so symbolical, &c., &c.,’ says Bowden, in his 
most spoony fashion. The knavish device, undoubtedly it 
was, of some friend of Gregory, (with or without his knowledge,) 
who knew the science of vinegar, soap, and egg-shells,—a 
trick that has been employed to alarm the popular mind in 
many revolutions. The message of the Emperor was heard, 
and then the assembly manifested plainly what they would do. 
But not until the second day did the Pope pronounce his 
decree. The sentence of excommunication was then pro- 
nounced upon the Emperor, and by the same decree he was 
deposed from the throne! The government of the whole 
realm of Germany and Italy was forbidden to King Henry. “In 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost” 
“T absolve all Christians from the oaths they have taken 
or may take to him, and I decree that no one shall obey him 
as King.” This was the last step upon the part of the Pontiff. 
It was pronounced in the Vatican and in the presence of one 
hundred and ten Bishops, and, strange to say, of the Empe- 
ror’s own mother, the Empress Agnes. And a letter addressed 
‘to all Christians’ conveyed the tremendous news throughout 
the Christian world. 

Bishops had excommunicated Emperors and Governors 
before ; Ambrosius at Milan had excommunicated Theodosius 
the Emperor, Synnesius had excommunicated Andronicus. 
The thing had n done again and again. But the Pope 
solemnly deposes the Emperor! He absolves his subjects 
from all oaths they may take to him! He decrees that no 
one shall obey him as King! Is this primitive Christianity ? 
We answer it isnot. Nor is it the truth of the Gospel. Tn 
the year 1076, Gregory issued this decree against the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth of Germany. At the distance of five hun- 
dred years, in the year 1570, Pope Pius the Fifth issued the 
same decree of deposition from her throne, against Elizabeth 
of England. The same absolution, too, of all men from their 
oath of allegiance to her; the same decree that no subject 
should obe een There are many instances between the two. 
Have the Roman Pontiffs ever disowned the theory or the 
peer We know many Roman Catholics confess the fact, 

ut account for it on other theories. But the Popes have 
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issued the decrees; they have stated the theory upon which 
they acted—have they ever disowned it officially or authorita- 
tively? We believe not. 

Primitive Christian Bishops had, as we say, excommuni- 
cated evil Christian Emperors. They had done more than 
this. They had upheld their Faith against the whole weight 
of Pagan Rome, when Rome was mistress of the world. 
And when that was done, and they were assailed with force 
and arms, then comes in their doctrine, one rather different 
from that of Hildebrand. “ Under the fiercest tyranny of an- 
cient Rome, while the rights which the ancient Christians un- 

uestionably possessed as citizens of Rome, (see the case of St. 
Paul.) were most lawlessly and ferociously broken in upon, we 
never for three hundred years hear of any armed resistance to 
power illegally exercised ; no Christian ever united in a con- 
spiracy against a single individual of those monsters of iniqui- 
ty, the Roman Emperors. This is an historical fact. Origen 
c alates them to show-a Christian conspirator; Tertullian, 
too, and St. Augustine. Christianity then was a religion of 
suffering and of obedience. Passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance were the universal law of Christian morals. As proof of 
this, we shall just bring one passage. We might adduce hun- 
dreds. hy in St. Augustine on the City of God, 22d book, cbap. 
6.) “The City of God, when it might have sent forth to war 
rte the impious persecutors numerous armies, or rather, 
whole nations of men ; yet still it did not send them forth to 
fight for temporal deliverance, but rather, that it might obtain 
peace, eternal deliverance, gave no opposition to persecution. 
Christian men were chained, were imprisoned, were tortured, 
were burned, were hewed in pieces; yet, for all this, they grew 
in numbers. It was their purpose not to fight for earthly safe- 
ty, but to despise it in comparison with their Heavenly 

aviour.” Every one, too, may remember the eloquent pas- 
sage of Tertullian, in which he describes the desolation that 
would have ensued in the Roman cities, had the Christians 
merely withdrawn ; and thenee argues what they might have 
done “had their principles been as those of the heathen.” 
Christiars then never drew the sword for the Faith; they 
never fought with “ carnal weapons” against the Civil Pow- 
ers that perseented them. 

Nor did Hildebrand himself, in person. But in his theory 
he had several snug resources. In the first place, he could de- 
pose any Emperor or King; absolve his subjects from their 
oath; authorize a new election, and uphold the rebel and pre- 
tender by the whole foree of the clergy of that King’s own 
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realm. Next, as all the monarchs of the earth were, in his 
theory, to be his vassals, one or more of these might lawful- 
ly make war for the Pope against any other who should wrong 
him. His resources were all ready years before. The Nor- 
man Chief, Robert Guiscard, at or about the year 1059, took 
the oath of a vassal to the Pope, receiving from him the title 
of the Duke of Apulia. ‘The Pope consented to grant, and 
Robert to hold, all conquests which the latter had made or 
should make in Italy, together with all such territories in Sici- 
ly as he might be able to wrest from the Saracen, as feofs un- 
the paramount lordship of the Holy See.”* This gave him 
a title, such as it was, and in return his feudal oath bound him 
to assist steadfastly the Roman Church in the protection and 
extension of the royalties and possessions of St. Peter, “ to the 
best of his power against all men ;” to “support him in the 
safe and honorable possession of the Roman papacy, its terri- 
tory, and its privileges.” So did the Pope’s bull confer the 
ae of Ireland on Henry the Second of England. 
And yet, strange to say, here in the United States the native 
Irish are at the same time the most bitter against England and 
the most vehement upholders of the Papal system! So did the 
Pope divide the newly discovered Kingdoms of this Western 
World to Spain and Fecemeh “It is hard to tind a match for 
this,” says old Fuller, “save in the Devil, who offered all the 
kingdoms in the world to our Lord, when he had no legal title 
to even an acre of it.” 
However, this vassalage of Robert the Norman, prepared 
and made ready sixteen years before, was a nice card for the 
eat game which Gregory was about to play. The power of 
eposing the Emperor, of upholding and sanctifying armed re- 
bellion and civil war in Germany, and the sworn vassalage of 
the craftiest and boldest conqueror in Europe, (saving always 
William the Norman,) dated close by his own doors, were no 
small help to the suffering and sanctified successor of the 
Apostles. A keen politician and shrewd estimator of men and 
their notions, he must have known the forces he had in his 
hand, and the result of letting them loose upon the world—that 
it would be civil war and slaughter through all the German 
Empire, and, at home in Italy, desolation and massacre at the 
hands of his Norman allies, to all who should resist him. And 
in view of this, his sanctimonious, pious, whining letters are 
little less than humbug. The only reality in them is the 
solemn assertion of his theory of the papal rights and powers, 
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the earnest way wherein he abuses his enemies in the ‘name of 
God,’ and craves from the whole Christian world sympathy for 
himself and his cause. But the piety, the solemn appeals to 
God, to St. Peter and all the Saints, all the holy prate, the long 
winded, sanctimonious Latin, that is made the vehicle to c 

in solution these ingredients, is of most common-place, formal, 
unctuous kind. We do not believe in a saint, we say, whose 
two great weapons in a political struggle were the subor- 
nation of rebellion and civil war in the greatest nation in 
Europe, and the savage Norman and Saracen battalia of Rob- 
ert Guiscard! 

Henry awoke to his ones. He knew how many enemies 
he had within Germany, how ready they would be to accept 
a title to the throne at the hands of the Sones pontiff, whose 

redecessors had crowned Charlemagne, and many a Roman 

mperor besides. He felt perhaps his own evil life—his licen- 
tiousness and extortion andsimony. He was cowed: he deter- 
mined to conciliate the Pope. e hurried across the Alps in 
mid-winter to Canossa, a mountain fortress in the Appennines, 
where the Pope had taken refuge with the countess Matilda, 
one of his most faithful adherents, or rather his most devoted 
worshiper. Now came the great triumph of the Pope over 
the Emperor. On the 25th of January, 1077, “ while the frost 
reigned in all its intensity and the ground was white with 
snow, barefooted and clad in a garment of white linen, the 
usual robe of a penitent, Henry ascended alone to the rocky 
fortress of Canossa and catered. its outer gate. There he 
stood fasting and freezing throughout the day, vainly hoping 
that the pontiff would come out and absolve him.” On the 
second and ‘the third day the same was the case. On the 
fourth day, at the intercession of Matilda, Gregory agreed to 
absolve the King. We do not say he relented ; but he ab- 
solved him on the hardest terms, and in the most binding 
words he could impose upon him. 

This was the highest triumph of Hildebrand,* and then the 


* Hildebrand is a sort of hero with the Romishly inclined part of the High 
Churchmen of England. His life has been written among them and highly recom- 
mended, because we suppose he did what they have not had the courage to do. 
But perhaps the most profane praise of Hildebrand occurs in a work of piety by 
the Bishop of Brechin, Dr. Forbes. Every one knows the sublime hymn in praise 
of faith, in the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, beginning, ‘‘ Now faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” that 
hymn wherein the words ‘ by faith’ ring out again and again, a solemn echo of 
heaven in man’s history and his heart, from righteous Abel, first born heir of the 
world, down to Christ. This hymn the Bishop parodies with considerable rhetorical 
effect, and we must say very bad taste. Let us cite: (Forbes on the Litany, p. 159.) 
“ By faith Gregory, the Great, sent Augustine to England ; By faith his namesake 
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war fairly began: war in Italy between the Lombards, the 
upholders of the Empire, and the Normans, the allies of Hilde- 
brand ; civil war in Germany between Henry the Emperor, 
and Rudolph of Swabia, the papal pretender, and, when he 
was slain. in battle on the Elster, war again with Hermann of 
Luxemburg. War, war, endless war,* until driven out by the 
indignant Romans, or rather, not feeling safe to reside among 
them after the massacres and incendiarism of Guiscard, his 
ally, Gregory retired with him to Salerno, and there, on the 
25th of May, 1085, he died. 

His temper was the same to the last. The same hard and 
unpitying temper which at the great or wretched scene at Ca- 
nossa, made his best friends say, even in his presence, “that his 
hardness was more like wanton tyranny than Apostolic se- 
verity.”+ The same intense persuasion of the righteousness 
and justice of his cause, and of his own complete Christian 
mildness in the conducting of it! Three days before his 
death, on the question being brought before him of absolvin 
the persons whom he had excommunicated’ he replied, “ wi 
the exception of Henry, styled by his followers King, of Gui- 
bert, the usurping claimant of the Roman See, and those who 
by their advice or assistance favor their evil and ungodly 
views, I absolve and bless all men who unfeignedly believe me 
to possess this power, as the representative of St. Peter and St. 
Paul.” And just before his death he was heard to utter these 
words with his departing breath: “I have loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile.”¢ 

There is a strange similarity between him and John Calvin, 
in body and mind, in temper and disposition. Both were small 
of stature, scrawny, and mean looking, narrow, both of them, 
beyond all measure. No greatness of heart, no fulness of 
affection, no sympathy with suffering humanity, that should 
cause them to draw back in their measures. Both cast in times 
when the most dreadful corruption reigned in the higher mem- 





at Canossa, trod upon the neck of Kings; By faith Francis of Assisi, wedded bim- 
self to holy poverty.” That, we take it, is pretty well. 

The same gentleman, complaining that Bishop Pearson’s book on the Creed ‘ is 
not systematic enough,’ has issued ‘ Bishop Forbes on the Nicene Creed,’ a little 
book about the tenth part of the size of Pearson, the hundredth part of his learn- 
ing, and the thousandth part of his systematic and logical arrangement. A writer 
in the Church Journal, signing himself Episc, states, ‘that this book is taken for 
the most part, from the theological lectures of Perrone, the Jesuit, professor in 
the Collegio Romano.’ The learned Bishop himself gives us no hint of this. 
This same Bishop is the man who has made so much trouble about the Eucharist 
in Scotland. 

* For the fate of the Hildebrandine Popes after Gregory, see Gibbon, Harper's 
Edition, Vol. 6, p. 426 

+ Bowden, p. 216. t Bowden, p. 271. 
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bers of the Charch and State. Each of them driven back 
upon a theory, holding it to be the truth of the Gospel—hold- 
ing it also upon tradition and great authority. John Calvin’s 
whole theory came from St. Augustine. He only trimmed it 
to the smallness, and hammered it to the temper of the Calvinic 
soul. Hildebrand, as we have shown, held his innocently, 
having been taught it as the true system of the Church. And 
then each of them brooded over it for years, until it became 
in their eyes the one panacea for the evils of the day, the one 
Gospel. And then with the same intense energy, the same 
uncompromising and unhesitating courage in setting it agoing, 
with the same utter want of all philosophic faculty, the same 
clear, logical power of drawing all the conclusions that could 
be drawn from their narrow premises, the same audacity in 
accepting all these conclusions; and the same tenacious and 
unconquerable conviction; the Theorist of Geneva and the 
Theorist of Middle Age Rome, are strikingly alike. 

Hildebrand died. The war of Investitures which he had 
started went on in Europe for fifty-two years, with Pope and 
anti-Pope, Emperor and anti-Emperor, the Imperialist party 
fighting with their weapons of chartered right, legal possession, 
and old usage, and spoiling all this by viciousness, vice, and 
simony, the Papal party fighting, too, with their weapons of 
rebellion, intrigue, subornation, and sustentation of civil war. 
And over all, the high imperious thunders of the Vatican, the 
bulls, which, faithful to the theory of Hildebrand, deposed 
monarchs and set them up again. The epistles to the clergy 
of the European nations, stirring them up to hate the Emperor 
and carry on the war against him. And then the Councils of 
the Church, that were political caucuses, using excommunica- 
tion as a political weapon. 

Thus Guelf and the Ghibelline became immortal parties, en- 
dowed with undying hatred of one another, and over Italy and 
over Germany the ruin extended. For, though the war of In- 
vestitures ended by a compromise between Henry VI, of 
Germany, and the Pope Calixtus, in the year 1122, still the two 
systems were in existence, and may fairly be said to have 
caused all the wars of Europe, to have been the only two parties 
of Europe. 

This great strife between the system of Hildebrand and the 
Imperialist system, was at the bottom of all European questions 
until the time, at least, of Philip the Fair. Nay, it is at the 
bottom of all European politics to the present day. The Bishop 
of Exeter, in England, and Gladstone, perhaps, are true Guelfs. 
Their view is the Holy Supremacy of the Church. Palmerston, 
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Russell, &c., these other men, are Ghibelline or worse, Eras- 
tians, that is, spoiled or tainted Ghibellines. But look at this 
late war. It seems as if the old bloody game of Europe were 
playing over again. Here is Nicholas, the Emperor, a true 
Ghibelline in every sense of the word, hostile, essentially, to 
the Papal System, both nationally and politically. The true rep- 
resentative of the Charlemagnes, the Elizabeths and Barbaros- 
sas, the high-minded Imperialist sovereigns. Here again is the 
usurper that wants a title, the modern Guiscard, hard-hearted, 
impenetrable, long-headed Louis Napoleon, who is willing to 
barter, for a recognition by the Church, his sword against the 
Emperor. Here again is the same intervention of an Eastern 
uestion, in regard to the Mahommedans, which took place in 
those days by the “Crusades.” How much more like it 
would have been, but for the thoughtful and unpopular wisdom 
of English statesmen, who would not call up the volcanic ele- 
ments in Germany, Poland, Italy, and Hungary, and make it 
a war of races and “oppressed nationalities,” according to the 
frantic counsel of Kossuth, the trading patriot, God sale tone: 
But certain it is, that Guelf and Ghibelline are immortal in 
Europe, and must be so. The union of Church and State by 
Constantine, naturally, in the course of events, developed the 
Imperialist theory into a complete system in Charlemagne; 
and this, by its reaction, produced Hildebrand and his com- 
pleted theory, the Papal or Guelf system. State and Church 
united, with the supremacy in the State, easily suggested 
Church and State with the supremacy in the Church, by the 
principle of Compensation or the providential correcting of one 
evil by its opposite. For in the human body and in the body 
politic, by the wisdom of God and the constitution that He has 
organized, this is an ordinary way of bringing about the right 
results. The Law, for instance, is weak, unable to punish 
crime—then arises private vengeance in the shape of European 
“‘ Death-feuds” and “ Laws-of-Blood,” or in our own Western 
thinly peopled States, ‘ Lynch Law.’ And thus, by the principle 
of compensation, an Evil which no man will say is good, pun- 
ishes another Evil, which justice and the laws cannot overtake. 
Another instance—a system of hideous and abominable princi- 
les and practices is set a going by the Mormons in Illinois or 
Missouri They are too strong for the law. The people of the 
State arise and Jawlessly drive them from among them; one 
crime punishes another. Neither are to be justified. So it is 
often in this world. A principle, not for man to act upon, but 
whereby Evil is made to do vengeance upon Evil, and thus 
Good to come from Evil by the providence of God. 
Evil, we say, was the Imperialist system, even in the hands 
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of its mightiest and justest upholders ; just as evil, the antagonist 
system, the Papal theory. But when Imperialism became 

eudalism, then we recognize more fully the political advan- 
tage and necessity of the Papal system, in Middle Age Europe, 
on the principle of Compensation. 

Then the Hildebrandine Popes began with Gregory the Sev- 
enth, culminated with the magnificent Innocent the Third, and 
ended with him ‘ who came in as a fox, reigned as a lion, and 
died like a dog,’* Boniface the Eighth. He rather died, like a 
mad tiger, of rage and wrath and heartbroken pride, because 
Philip the Fair, of France, a ‘high-minded sovereign,’ Mosheim 
calls him, but, in fact, the most shameless, unprincipled, and rav- 
enous scoundrel of a politician at that time in Europe, took him 
jo at Anagni by the hands of the French lawyer, William 

e Nogaret, and the Italian Ghibelline, Sciarra Colonna. And 
so he taught the kings of the earth how to handle a Pope, a les- 
son they were not slow to profit by. With him ended the grand 
— of Hildebrandine Popes.t This, too, was an era of the 
world. 

Our system then of Church History is this : 

First, the Church in its normal and natural state until 
Constantine. 

Secondly, the Church declining in Europe until the Impe- 
rialist system stands complete under Charlemagne. 

Then, the antagonist system in the intervening 273 years is 
brought to perfection as a theory, and comes forth as a polity 
in Europe, with the accession of Hildebrand.§ 

From that period to Boniface’s death,| and trom that time to 
the Reformation, the two systems are in conflict in two differ- 
- ways, and the history of their strifes is the history of 

urope. 

Three men, therefore, stand in the front of European histo- 
ry, never to te forgotten, Constantine, Charlemagne, and Hil- 
debrand. Constantine, the first Christian Emperor; Charle- 
magne, the great organizer of the German invaders, the first 
great European Monarch of modern times, the man with 
whom modern history begins, who to us, this day, at the dis- 
tance of ten centuries, is as great as to the men of his own 
day, and will be so to the men of five centuries hence, when 
Bonaparte is a name, and Wellington is forgotten. There are 
men of overpowering greatness in their own time, who seem to 
lie upon the souls of the men of their age with an oppressive 
sense of grandeur. Again, there are men of lofty magnificence, 
built up with such a multitude of the greatest qualities, and 





* A.D. 1805. +A.D. 325. $4.D.800. §A.D.1073. | A. D. 1805, 
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all so well proportioned that to the men of their own era they 
seem not so great as they are. So is the highest peak of the 
Himalaya to one close at hand. It is only when the traveler 
is gliding down the Ganges, and leaving it day after day, that 
he looks back and sees how great it really is, how loftily it 
looks over all the Hindu world. So stands over Europe, after 
ten centuries are past, the greatest of the Teuton race, the 
mighty Emperor of his own new Empire. Then comes the 
Roman Pontiff, Hildebrand, the head of the great Papal par- 
ty, worshiped by his friends as the vicar of God, hated by 
his enemies as the Devil. They called him “ Hell-brand.” 
When you have named these three men, Constantine, CHARLE- 
MaGNE, and Hitpepranp, you have told the history of Europe, 
in Church and State, down to our own days. Constantine, by 
the perversion which he introduced into the Church, the 
mingling and combining of two distinct and separate powers, 
produced, as a depravation of the Church and the State, the 
we ey system of Charlemagne. This again, by the nat- 
ral effect of depraved institutional action, and the moral free- 
dom of the individual man, brought forth the counter system 
of Hildebrand. And these two false systems, in their lon 
agon and conflict through Europe, necessitated the crisis 
ich we call the Reformation. It had to come. It must 
have come. There was no escape. 

It is most pitiful, at this late day, to see the unhistori- 
cal temper of men, their utter want of philosophic discern- 
ment. Here, say the Roman Catholics, “look at the value 
of unity, the beauty of peace, the sanctity of the Holy 
Church,” and so forth, and so forth; and that wicked, out- 
rageous Martin Luther, he went off and broke this all up of 
his own mere notion! Again, quoth D’Aubigne and other 
writers of romance, “ here was our melodramatic hero, a cleri- 
cal Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward, he went, the heroic, mag- 
nificent, romantic man, Martin Luther, and he made for us the 
Reformation!” Hildebrand made it, and Henry made it, and 
the whole works and deeds for four hundred years over Europe 
of these two false and wicked parties and their adherents, monas- 
tic and legal, military and ecclesiastical. Their conflicts, their 
intrigues, their cruelties, nay, their very compromises and 
peaces crushed down humanity with that cruel oppression that 
“makes the wise man mad.” They piled up materials profuse- 
ly for five hundred years for the explosion,—and then it came, 
and the Mediaeval European system was shattered in frag- 
ments all over Europe. Kather was but the agent of this ex- 
plosive force. Oppressed and down-crushed Germany spoke 
through him. The individual power, which is ensphered in 
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the institutions, and intended to be formed by them, spake 
against this corruption, and that in the voice of an earthquake. 

e peasant’s son was the mouth-piece, through which op- 
pressed Germany and oppressed manhood spake. No hero of 
romance was he; no wicked and intentional desolator. Had 
he not spoken and acted, others had done so ; for the time was 
now come for the explosion. 

Why came it then, at that time? Because four mighty 
forces eutered into Europe and unloosed the cords that 
tied man down. First came the gold and silver of Mexico and 
Peru, the riches of the New World, and shortly the rediscov- 
ered wealth of Hindostan. These worked a social revolution 
in Europe, by changing the whole standard of value. Second- 
ly, came the Classic Literature, bringing in again culture, 
taste and knowledge, and producing a truly learned class an- 
tagonistic to the Papal and Feudal system. Erasmus in truth 
did more for the Reformation than Luther. Thirdly, national 
principle rose up at this time to the greatest height. Men felt 
no longer as members of a great European Empire, and their 
own native countries as mere provinces. They felt they were 
German, or French, or Spaniards, or English, and how great 
their native land was then, how great it might become. No 
one, except he looks at it most steadily, can imagine how 
greatly this aided in the Reformation. In fact, it might be 

efined an uprising of the National Spirit in Europe against 
that which was anti-National. How greatly this was helped 
by the development of the European languages as instruments 
of literature and learning, may be seen by the case of the 
German and English Bibles. To this we may add, as a kin- 
dred and auxiliary cause, that the whole polity of the Greek 
Church was opened up to the Western Church’s eyes. The 
whole of the Greek Fathers, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Cyril, 
the Gregories, all these showed the Latins and Westerns that 
the purest ages had no Pope. Ranke alone, of modern histori- 
ans, estimates the effect of this upon the educated mind of 
Europe. Fourthly and lastly, the Power of the Printin 
Press in giving room and strength to the complaints an 
thought of multitudes. From Central Germany throughout 
the European world, this new power sent from man to man the 
thoughts and words of Luther and his friends. The explosion 
must have come. And these four influences, entering into Eu- 
rope just at this time, made it possible then. But for them, th 
voice of Luther and his friends had been choked in their own 
blood, as of many more in those cruel Papalist Imperial ages. 
But because of them the Reformation came. The Feudal and 
Papal settlement of Europe was broken up. 
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This era has two characters. The first and most predomi- 
nant, the explosive and destructive character. We see the 
reat Middle Age system broken up with frantic violence. 
en, bare and naked, in need of covering, we see the dis- 
lodged inhabitants setting to after a while and building their 
little tenements from the fragments of the ruin. First of the 
number, the fathers of the Trent Council patch up their mod- 
ern popery, as well as they can, from the fragments of the 
Hildebrandine polity and the rags of the schoolmen; a 
poor system indeed, but intended to be complete, and, as such, 
much boasted of. Secondly, Luther builds up his system. 
The principles are, the — Bible, Private Judgment, Justifi- 
cation in his sense, and the power of the State. Thirdly, Cal- 
vin builds up his system of the Five Points, Absolute Predes- 
tination, that is, and Reprobation, and their consequences, an 
Invisible Church and a Presbyterian Government with the 
Open Bible. Fourthly, the Italian and Polish reformation, 
upon Private Judgment, the Bible and Unitarian principles. 
Fifthly and lastly, the English Reformation takes as its prin- 
ciples the Church, as constituted historically and connect- 
ed with the purest times by the Episcopal Succession; the 
Bible open to all, yet interpreted doctrinally and authorita- 
tively by the Creeds and Liturgies and Patristic writings of the 
earliest times. The Church, the Bible, the Primitive Faith, 
then as held and practised, are her principles. Five different 
Reformations, upon five different sets of principles! And in 
each and every one of these settlements, lies concealed the 
first cause, the original source of division; the Union of 
Church and State, the fountain of all the evil of a thousand 
years, the materials of the two parties which have worked sv 
much wretchedness. Can Europe with these parties and these 
settlements, all of them save one in existence, ever be reunited 
in one Church and one Christianity? We see no hope for it. 
The parties are to this day as frantic, as self-asserting, as little 
willing to yield or compromise, as of old. We have but little 
hope for Christianity from all the antagonistic religions of Eu- 
rope. Their position is not a position of peace, or of hope ; 
and it is made still worse when we add to these the parties of 
Infidelity and Radicalism. In fact, saving and excepting the 
English Church, and i¢ is but half awake, all these seem to 
talk like people ina dream. The Ultramontane Roman Cath- 
olics of Europe, the old Lutherans and old Calvinists, appear 
to think that they are back in the days of Hildebrand, Luther 
and John Calvin, and not in the nineteenth century. They 
seem to think it a very courageous thing, an achievement, to 
talk as if they were not here and now, but there and then. 
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So little grasp have they of the real problem of these times. 
With regard to the Roman Catholics, it is perfectly ridiculous. 
They are losing thousands in France, and Spain, and Italy, and 
even in this country, to infidelity; and they boast and cry 
aloud in triumph over tens. Bragging was not the game of 
Hildebrand, of Luther, or of Calvin. We have little hopes for 
the Church, One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, in the Reform- 
ation-settlemeuts in Europe, save, as we have said, in the 
Churches that are rising from the Church of England. 

But on the east of this torn and mangled Europe, lies 
Oriental Christendom, by Hildebrand ruled out of the Church 
so imperiously, and yet existing still. First, in his days, as 
the Greek Church, next, in our days, as the great Russo-Scla- 
von Church and race; a Church, whereinto Latinism has 
never penetrated; wherein the Liturgies, the Services, the 
whole train of ecclesiastical thought, one derives from the best 
days of the Oriental Church. This people, so mysteriously 
kept apart from Europe, we believe to have a high historic 
destiny before them. 

Next westward of Europe lies this New World, the New 
home of a New Race. In it, by the providence of God, the 
Church has been planted as in primitive days, State-free and 
Pope-free. This we count to be the true and ultimate Reform- 
ation, the disengaging, by the hand of God, and not by any 
wisdom of man, of His Church on earth from that fatal union, 
which of itself entailed corruption and rendered reformation 
necessary. 

If this our argument be true, there is a new era arising upon 
the world. Our increase here will be great. Our clergy and 
our people will grow in numbers. We shall advance here, in 
unity, in holiness, in zeal, until we stand in this New World, 
the Church of the Nation, One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic ; 
and from us, the fire of a loftier and more Catholic Christianit 
than this world has seen for a thousand years, will go fort 
upon the earth. 

We have shown the state of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century, how fallen and broken it is. We have shown clearly 
the cause that lies at the root of this decay, making it to 

on and increase from age to age. We have indicated how 
God has taken this cause away in his wonderful mercy. May 
we not hope that our country has its work to do in the great 
drama of history, the mighty maze of His doings with the 
children of men, and that its work may be the preparing the 
world for the universal reign, by means of the American 
Catholic Church existing here, of a triumphant and perfect 
Christianity ¢ 
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Arr. IL—HICKOR’S RATIONAL COSMOLOGY. 


Rational Cosmology, or the Eternal Principles and the Neces- 
sary Laws of the Universe. By Laurens P. Hioxox, D. D., 
Union College. New York, D. Appleton, & Co., &c. 1858. 
8v0. pp. 397. 


Dr. Hickox has earned for himself a name that will secure 
attention to whatever he may choose to publish in the depart- 
ment of the Speculative Sciences. This new issue from his pen 
will be differently estimated by different persons, according to 
their philosophical tastes. By some, it will be regarded as 

rofound ; by others, as muddy and self-contradictory. Many, 
in the modesty of their self-estimate, will think the fault 
wholly their own, if they find, as they certainly will, many 
passages which they cannot understand ; and others will save 
their self-complacency by believing that the fault is in the 
author. But all persons, however they may differ in other 
respects, will agree in regarding it as a work of great vigor 
and self-reliance. 

The plan is rather ambitious, as the author proposes to de- 
monstrate @ priori, and, from the very nature of our conception 
of Matter, the laws of the Universe,—even those laws and 
facts of Nature which we have been accustomed to regard as 
the discoveries of the Inpucrrve Sciences. He even goes so 
far as, in some cases, to treat those attainments as “covering 
mystery under a word, and explaining nothing.” Still, how- 
ever, as a general thing, he coincides with Nature and the 
Author of Rese, as He has expressed His meaning in His 
Works; and has thus given us a comforting assurance that if 
the Universe had had Dr. Hickok as its creator instead of a 
certain other Person of Whom most of us have heard some- 
thing, and Whose Name the Jews were not allowed even to 
pronounce, the world would have been on the whole pretty 
much as it is now, scarcely better in any respect. This point 
assured to us, we can scarcely. find fault with any of the 
results at which the author has arrived. 

We may, however, express some doubt whether he would 
have arrived at the same results if he had been left to his own 
methods alone. Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and the School- 
men, some of them at least, were supposed in their day to be 
somewhat sharp in insight, and apt at speculation. But they 
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made rather ridiculous blunders for the most part in their at- 
tempts to predict a priort what Nature should be, instead of 
taking the more slow but less pretentious way of looking to 
see what itis. But since Bacon’s days the Natural Sciences 
have made great strides, and it is comparatively easy now to 
see what should perhaps have been seen before, but by 
some mishap or another was not. Every boy studying his 
first lesson in Mathematics finds that it is much easier to get 
out his solutions when “ the answer” has been given in the 
book; and, in the study of Languages especially, the indispen- 
sable utility of the well-known animal called by undergradu- 
ates “the pony,” is everywhere appreciated. In this view it 
is not to be wondered at, we apprehend, that Dr. Hickok, with 
the attainments in Natural Sciences made in these last cen- 
turies for a “pony,” should have made out somewhat more of 
the mysteries of Nature than were intelligible to those unfor- 
tunate speculators who lived in the greenness and inexperience 
of antiquity. Still, however, the Doctor is not always satisfied 
with the old rendering of Nature’s laws. For example, take 
the following, concerning capillary attraction. 


“Tt is more surprising to find the facts of what is called capillary attraction unex- 
pectedly passing within the control of this law of fluid sphericity. If a glass of 
small diameter be plunged at one end perpendicularly in water, the water in the 
tube will rise considerably above the surface of the water on the outside. To say that 
the inner surface of the tube attracts the fluid, is only to cover the mystery under 
a word and explains nothing. The atmospheric pressure will make the water in 
the tube rise to the height of the outer surface, but such force can do no more. 
The superficial stratum within the tube is acted upon, through all its molecules, by 
the constitutional antagonisms which tend to ensphere themselves about the central 
force, the inner surface of the tube as a surrounding wall restraining this enspher- 
ing action, and thus necessarily forcing the fluid further up and making what 
would have been a sphere to be compressed within a smaller diameter into a 
cylinder ; the fluid must rise until what, from the central force, would have been 
a sphere must now find its balance in the longer axis of the cylinder, and at that 
point the water must stand. Hence, the smaller the tube, the higher the water 
must rise, for the central pressure that would have ensphered it, must find its 
balance in a longer axis of the smaller cylinder.” pp. 262, 263. 


This ought to be clear and comprehensible, for it is pro- 
posed as a substitute for what “ only covers a mystery under a 
word and explains nothing.” But to us it seems to be rather 
* the perpetuation of an extinet light,” or not even so much as 
that ; for, as the author informs us, (p. 296,) “ the perpetuation 
of an extinct light” is what is vulgarly called a shadow. Still, 
however, with our author’s conclusions aud results in general 
we have no fault to find; they are, for the most part, in har- 
mony with the facts of Nature, just as those boys, who ease 
themselves by riding the useful quadruped aforesaid, usually 
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agree remarkably well with those of the persons who have 
preceded them in that line of investigation. And, if they did 
not, those facts and laws can take care of themselves, without 
any defense or aid from so feeble an ally as we should of 
necessity prove ourselves, if we should volunteer in this cause. 

Leaving, therefore, the facts of Nature to repose in their sense 
of undisturbed security, perfectly assured of the good will of 
Dr. Hickok towards them, let us proceed to notice some 
other matters in the book before us. 

And, in the first place, we observe that Dr. Hickok has 
distinctly aftirmed, and proved, with great clearness and force, 
what is too Dewey enied in our day, namely, that facts 
can be apprehended and comprehended only as they are re- 
ferred to principles and seen in their light; and that, before 
any induction can be made, or any inference safely drawr 
from those facts, there are certain axiomatic principles which 
are not learned from the facts themselves, and are not deduced 
by any process of me vay | from antecedent principles; that, 
however it may be the latest in attaining to its maturity, 
Metaphysical Science is logically antecedent to all others; 
and, that every student of facts and of Nature must either 
take his first principles consciously, intentionally, and, as a 
matter of didactic teaching, from ontology, or assume them 
at hap-hazard, and by instinct. And all modern experience 
tends to show, that, just in proportion as the latter course is 
taken, will all study of the Natural Sciences tend towards a 
y ages infidelity or materialism. Nor is the truth of 
this statement at all modified by the fact, that hitherto we have 
had no satisfactory development or demonstration of the a priori 
principles of the Natural Sciences, no philosophy of the 
methods and processes of the Inductive Sciences, which has 
riven us any well-grounded promise of a better result. Still 
ceouver, it is worth a good deal to be well assured of the fact 
just stated, a good deal more than the cost and labor of half a 
dozen such books as that which we have now under notice. 
And Dr. Hickok may feel a well-grounded satisfaction with 
himself for having done so much and done it so well towards 
impressing this, which, as we have said, we regard as the 
central thought and the inspiring motive to the work before 
us, upon the minds of his many and admiring readers. 

But, as we have intimated, we do not believe in the possibility 
of developing @ priori the laws of nature to any very great ex- 
tent. We regard them as belonging to the domain of contin- 
gent matter, and if so, they cannot, of course, be reasoned or 
guessed out—but must be learned a posteriori—from observation 
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and experiment, and by the processes of induction. That there 
are certain necessary laws running through nature admits of no 
doubt. The existence of Analytic Mechanics provesthis. Nay, 
the thought has become pretty general, that mathematics is 
but the abstract law of form and motion—its framework, 
within which Nature must exist and move, being such as it is. 
But this very condition—Dr. Hickok to the contrary notwith- 
standing—we contend is what no mathematics or metaphysics 
could either prove « priori, or can now show to have been ne- 
cessary. Dr. Whewell, in his Bridgewater treatise, has done, 
as we think, all that can be done, to show that the law of 
Gravity—for example—directly, as the quantity of matter, 
and inversely as the square of the distance—must be a law, if 
the universe is to be governed by gravity. But he has not 
shown, nor has he undertaken to hie. that gravity is either a 
necessary property of matter, or that a universe is necessarily 
dependent upon such a force for its existence. In human 
machines we make bodies revolve around each other in other 
proportions and relations—and move in other velocities than 
are produced by gravity. And this we accomplish by the con- 
stant exercise of a force of will, or an arbitrary interposition. 
There is no reason in the nature of things, why God might not 
interpose a perpetual exercise of force, and thus make the 
Earth, for example, move at its present velocity, but in an 
orbit somewhat nearer to the sun, or somewhat more remote 
from it, as it might please Him. Doubtless He cowld keep a 
comet moving through His universe back and forth in a straaght 
line, from one extremity to the other. Nay, it is said on the 
best authority amongst us, that some of the movements of the 
late comet cannot be reconciled with the laws of gravity, and, 
in fact, are in contravention of all the laws of matter known to 
us. And itis but a few years, since the Duke of Argyle, at 
the opening of the session of the Philosophers’ Society oF. Edin- 
butch, stated that, within the year previous, the telescope 
(Lord Rosse’s) had revealed facts that had raised serious doubts 
whether the motions of some of the remotest stars were in ac- 
cordance with the laws of gravitation. 

Let us distinguish for a moment between the fact and the 
law of gravitation. The fact of gravitation is the fact that 
matter does attract matter; the daw is, as we have stated, 
that itisin proportion to the quantity of matter, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. But we do not know that it is 
in proportion to the quantity of matter. We have no way as 
yet of measuring the quantity of matter in any given body, 
which does not depend upon, and so measure the intensity of 
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its attraction, rather than the quantity of its matter. Suppose 
that a particle, or given quantity of lead by measure, should at- 
tract other bodies with double the intensity as the same quan- 
tity of wood, and it would, by any or all the tests we have by 
which to measure it, weigh twice as much, an so we should 
decide, contrary to the supposition, that it contained twice as 
much matter as the piece of wood. But as to the fact that 
matter attracts at all, this is after all a theory rather than a 
fact ; the fact is that bodies approach or tend to approach each 
other; the theory of the fact is, that they attract each other or 
cause the phenomena by a power of attraction. But both the 
fact and the theory are matters for which we must be content to 
depend upon observation. We do not believe, therefore, that 
the facts of gravity, motion, electricity, magnetism, heat, 
light, crystallization, &c., can be demonstrated a pricri; and 
their laws can be demonstrated only from the facts, or our con- 
ception of the facts. And it is evident that what we can de- 
monstrate concerning material Nature a priori depends entire- 
ly we the conception which we form of matter; the nature, 
psychology and logic of that conception therefore comes to be 
of the utmost importance. For if we make a mistake here, we 
shall be wrong all through our science. Or if our conception 
should chance to be inadle uate, or at all different from that 
which was in the Divine Mind before the Creation, the world 
which we should spin from owr brains would be materially 
different from that which God has created, and with which we 
have to deal the moment we go from our closets into the ac- 
tual world. Philosophy and fact will be in collision. 

But we come to another criticism on Dr. Hickok’s book and 
one which, while it is just as applicable to by far the largest 
part of what passes in the world for metaphysics, is of a far 
graver character than any that we have noticed. This criti- 
cism pertains to his use of language. It is not merely that the 
book is obscure, and difficult to be understood, even if it can 
be understood at all. Such a complaint is very common, and 
it is very often replied to by referring to the nature of the sub- 
ject, and throwing out a hint that authors are not expected to 
tind brains for their readers. In our younger days such things 
put us to silence, with the mortifying conviction that we were 
unfortunate in our endowments. But we have outgrown all 
that now. And we proceed, in our vindication of the so much 
abused mediocrity, and in defense of the unfortunate, to 
carry the war into Africa and to point out specifically the 
fault of such writers, whereby their writings are so often blind 
and unintelligible. Let us take as an example Dr. Hickok’s 
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account of the creation of matter. (See p. 94.) And this we 
do for a double purpose. It affords a good example of what 
we want to criticise, and is moreover one of those cases in 
which this use of language leads an author into a most absurd 
mistake. After stating the common notion or conception of 
matter, and pronouncing it “ utterly empty,” “an impossible 
conception,” &c., he proceeds with his statement as follows: 
“ Conceive of two simple activities meeting each other.” Now 
let us pause and consider what he requires of us, and what is 
necessary to understand his language. It is that we conceive 
of * two activities meeting,” &c. But the condition is impossi- 
ble. “Activities” don’t “meet.” Bodies in action meet, but 
not “the activities.” Or, in another view, to meet implies 
not motion only, but something in motion ; and that conaling 
must be matter. To meet does not depend upon anything 
contained in any of the narrower conceptions of the specific 
forms of matter, but solely upon those properties which are 
common to all material objects. The sentence, therefore, al- 
though grammatically correct, is logically absurd. The subject 
and the verb are incompatible. But in this case—as the 
Doctor is trying to account for the origin of matter—it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate; for the very motion which he requires us 
to conceive, as accounting for the origin of matter, supposes two 
material objects at least already in existence. 

Let us generalize this matter a little, and we shall see that 
this fault has been common to all metaphysical writers of the 
Rationalistic and Mystic schools from Plato down. Generalized, 
it is seen to consist in using as nominatives to active verbs 
nouns which are abstract and denote only our conceptions of 
properties and modes of existence—properties and modes, which 
from the very laws of thought imply a concrete, substantial re- 
ality in which they inhere—and to which, and not to them- 
selves, the action, emotion, or change denoted by the verb 
should be ascribed. All causality inheres, not in properties, 
but in concrete substances. And when the writer on metaphy- 
sics, or on anything else, in fact, requires us to conceive, in order 
that we may understand him—of a property or mode acting 
as a cause—instead of the concrete reality itself, as acting by 
its property or mode—he is asking us to do what is about as 
absurd and as impossible as to conceive of a quantity that is 
equal to twice itself, or unequal to the sum of its parts. 

We are aware that this is a matter that requires more eluci- 
dation than we can give it here. We point however to the 
law, and ask onr reader to take np Dr. Hickok’s work, or al- 
most any other of those metaphysical works which he has found 
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it difficult to understand ; and he will find this solecism occurring 
on every page, and sometimes frequently on even the same page. 
It is indeed true, that we sometimes, by a well understood figure 
of speech, use the abstract terms denoting the property, mode of 
existence, &c., as denoting our alternate conception of the 
objects possessing that property, &c., instead of the concrete 
mode of the object. Thus we have whole treatises concerning 
“heat,” “light,” &c., when the books really treat of Aeated and 
lighted bodies. Of heat and light, &c., except as properties of 
bodies, we know absolutely nothin . And in the treatises on 
heat, for example, bodies are treated of only as heated, or, as we 
should say in the technical language of logicians, under that 
alternate conception of them denoted by heat. But even 
this figure of speech is not allowable, except when the literal 
meaning has been explained. 

We give, for the sake of the illustration, another example of 
violation of the same principle in the laws of thought, though 
occurring in a different form. In the passage cited afew pages 
above, we have these words, “The superficial stratum... is 
acted upon... by the constitutional antagonism,” &c. But 
“constitutional antagonism” itself is absurd. Antagonisin 
cannot constitute anything ; it is a mere state of activity or po- 
sition. Those concrete objects, which are antagonistic, may 
“constitute,” by and in consequence of this their position or mode 
of activity. And so also, if “antagonism” cannot “ consti- 
tute” anything so as to be “ constitutional,” still less can “ con- 
stitutional antagonism” “act upon” anything, or anything 
be “ acted upon” by it. And in reading the paragraph (p. 362) 
from which these words are cited, we follow the author’s mean- 
ing until we come to these words, and then we stop. There is 
a blank, and all is mere words, simply because he requires of 
us, in order that we may follow him, what is absurd and sim- 
ply impossible to thought. 

But to return to the paragraph with which we began this 
criticism, and in which we find another fault, no less insupera- 
ble as a difficulty, in the way of understanding the author. 
We are required not only to conceive of the “ two activities ” 
as meeting, but also that of the two they make a third, 
“ which is a thing,” &c. Now, “to make,” here, is the same 
as “ to generate,” in the third line below ; from which we infer 
that “to make” does not mean here, as it does sometimes, 
simply to become, but that it must mean, to produce, to gene- 
rate. But what do they make or generate? “Force.” “ At 
the point of antagonism force is generated.” But force is an 
abstract term. We know nothing of force and can conceive 
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of it only except as it is a mode of activity, cognized in some 
substance, material or spiritual. But “to generate” and 
‘“ make,” implies not only a concrete, substantial agent, as we 
have said, but also that that which is created or generated is 
not a mere property or state. It must be a concrete, substan- 
tive reality. e cannot understand what the expression, 
“man makes force,” means. If we speak of his generating 
force, we mean that he puts some concrete reality into a con- 
dition of forcible activity. That is all that we can conceive 
that his language should mean. That which is really generated 
or produced, is a concrete reality. 

Bat further stil, our author holds that this “ force ” is “ mat- 
ter,” and his definition of matter is, that it is “ force,” “ onl 
force.” “This force fixes itself in position; holds itself at 
rest; and, so far from being inert, its very existence is a vis 
inertia, or a force actively holding itself still,” (p. 101.) All 
this may “ be plain to a clear, rational insight,” but we con- 
fess it seems to us much more like “ the perpetuation of ex- 
tinct light.” But it brings us to another great fault in the 
language of this class of writers in the use of abstract terms. 
In general, it is the use of an abstract term which denotes a 
conception of a property or mode as a predicate, when the 
subject was a concrete term. To say that “ matter is force,” 
is to ignore the distinction between concrete and abstract 
terms, and to use them as though there was no difference. 
It is to say that a substance is a property. And yet the 
fault iscommon. One can hardly read a page of the work 
before us without encountering it. All predicates, in order 
that our assertions may be intelligible, must be; (1.) either 
synonyms of, or alternate conceptions with, the subject; (in 
which case they will be abstract, if the subject is an abstract 
term. concrete if it is concrete, collective if it is collective, &c.,) 
or (2.) adjectives denoting properties, modes, &c., of the sub- 
ject; or (3.) general nouns, (in which case they denote the genus 
or species in which the subject is included.) In either of these 
three cases an assertion is intelligible. Otherwise, it is not. 

Now, these two faults admit of being generalized into one. 
They consist in an abuse of general terms; using them as 
though they denoted concrete realities, instead of abstract con- 
ceptions. And in this use they make simply nonsense ; thick 
as mud, or clear as “the perpetuation of extinct light.” And 
in the name of humanity and of common sense, we protest 
against giving out such stuff as the profoundest wisdo:n,—a 
wisdom to be understood and appreciated by the few only, and 
from which all else, as profane and unspiritual, must, with 
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heads uncovered and, in most reverential attitude, humbly 
stand off. 

We have spoken of the work before us, as a development or 
demonstration a priort of the facts and laws of the universe 
from the a prior and primordial conception of matter. But 
in this we do our author injustice, and misrepresent his con- 
ae of his method. He objects in the outset to logic, to 
“ discursive thought,” and professes to rely only on the insight 
of the Reason. But we have shown from his use of terms that 
he does not speak from the insight of reason ; and we believe 
that, from first to last, he has mistaken the workings of the Fancy 
for the insight of Reason. This is no idle conjecture. We can- 
not account for the use of language such as his, by any refer- 
ence to the laws of reasoning, or the functions of insight. But 
we can explain them by a reference to the well-known freaks 
of the Fancy; in seeking to give concrete reality to all the 
conceptions of the Understanding, however abstract, and in 

rouping together those incompatibles, whose incompatibility 
is not too obvious to prevent a certain pleasure and satisfaction 
in the result. 

But we are exceeding our limits, and we close with one 
word concerning Dr. Hickok’s doctrine of ideas which are not 
subject to logical thonght, or the processes of logic. (See p. 55 
saditvwinn | But this is impossible. Ideas of the Reason or 
the Understanding are always in the province of logic; the 
creations of the Fancy are not. But an idea of the Reason or 
Understanding is the idea of something, and represents that 
something to the mind; and that too, by those of its proper- 
ties by which it has been cognized. It can therefore be ana- 
lyzed and resolved into these properties as its ultimate ele- 
ments; they can be predicated of it, and thus the idea or con- 
ception becomes converted into judgments and propositions ; 
and, as such, may be usea as premises in our reasoning. But if 
we have an idea or conception whichis not a subject of logical 
thought, as Dr. Hickok holds the idea of God to be, we can 
neither affirm or deny anything concerning the object which 
it represents to the mind. We cannot say of God, for example, 
that He is good, or that He is not. 

Doubtless, Dr. Hickok is a great man, and a good man. He 
has done good service to literature and to philosophy. He is 
a man for whom we have personally a profound regard. But 
we cannot think that this, his latest work, will throw much 
light on the general subject of which it treats. Much of it is 
poetry, much is eloquence. But, as we have said, just where 
we want clear, scientific enunciation, it is often sadly deficient 
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leaves us in the dark, and, by the confidence with which his as- 
sertions are made, makes us sometimes more than half believe 
that we are fools, never designed even to understand all that 
Dr. Hickok has been enabled to comprehend and teach. But 
on second thought, we are not inclined to go quite so far as is 
required by what Coleridge professes to have observed as his 
rule, namely, to hold himself ignorant of an author’s under- 
standing until he had come to understand his ignorance. We 
believe in a shorter and far more summary process. If we 
find words strung together in disregard of their logical quality, 
as in the examples cited, we do not hesitate to say that they 
have no meaning, none at least for the Reason and the Under- 
standing, however much they may have for the Fancy and the 
Sensibilities. We dismiss the book as fiction and poetry to 
those who choose to delight or delude themselves, as the case 
may be, with that sort of thing. 
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Arr. IIL—CAREY'’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The Book of Job, Translated from the Hebrew, on the basis 
v the Authorized Version: Explained in a large body of 
otes, Critical and Exegetical, and illustrated by Extracts 
from various works on Antiquities, Geography, Science, &c. ; 
also by Eighty Woodcuts and a Map; with Six Preliminary 
Dissertations, an Analytical Paraphrase, and Meisner’s and 
Doederlein’s Selection of the Various Readings of the 
Hebrew Text from the Collations of Kennicott and De Rossi. 
By the Rev. Carrerer Priavtx Carry, M. A., Incumbent 
ot St. John’s, Guernsey. London: Wertheim & Co., 486 pp. 


No part of the Hebrew Scriptures has awakened greater or 
more universal admiration than the Book of Job. The grandeur 
of its conceptions, the sublimity of its strains, the pure and 
elevated tone of its morality, all combine to secure for it a pro- 
minent position in the inspired volume. Even among those 
who read for no better reason than the pleasure of the moment 
or the gratification of curiosity, it has obtained a strong hold, 
and there are few who have not indelibly engraven on their 
memories some of its wonderful words; while the professed 
searcher of the Scriptures has often found hope and consolation 
in the hour of adversity, by the contemplation of the sublime 
faith of the stricken patriarch. With peculiar pleasure, there- 
fore, do we welcome Mr. Carey’s work, and with no ordinary 
interest have we examined the results of the fine scholarshi 
which its pages exhibit, and to the brief consideration of which 
we ask the attention of our readers. 

The author has introduced his translation with a series of 
dissertations—in which the various questions connected with 
the subject are fully discussed—and an accurate analysis of the 
several chapters. it is also accompanied by a running para- 
phrase in elucidation of the text, and the Variorum Readings 
of Doederlein and Meisner. An elaborate critical and exegeti- 
cal commentary, camerane by illustrations and extracts from the 
works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and other antiquarians, con- 
cludes the volume. Evidently no labor has been spared to 
render the work complete, and the author displays no common 
qualifications for the task which he has undertaken. 

The first duty of a translator is to obtain, as nearly as possi- 
ble, a correct text of the original. To this Mr. Carey has devoted 
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himself with untiring assiduity and patience, and, though he has 
not given the text itself, yet he has largely set forth, in a disser- 
tation, the results of his investigations. The Hebrew scholar 
will be gratified to learn, that after a collation, by Kennicott 
and De Rossi, of two hundred and fifteen manuscripts and 
eighty-five published copies, the Various Readings, though 
numerous—amounting to three hundred and ninety-seven in 
the first fifteen chapters—“ are mostly immaterial, and that only 
few of them affect the sense of a passage. That at best they 
rest on veryslender MS. authority, and that that is especially the 
case in the most important instances; and further, that a vari- 
ous reading may frequently be easily accounted for, and so, its 
spuriousness be detected. The general correctness of the Re- 
ceived Text may, therefore, be acquiesced in, and no misgivings 
need be indulged in regard to so important a point. 

To know the author of a work, from which we have derived 
pleasure and improvement, is a most natural desire. In the 
present instance, however, the feeling must remain ungratified ; 
the shadows of thirty-tive centuries have involved Fis name, 
and though much learning has been expended, no certainty 
has been attained ; it is still concealed in the dim vista of past 
ages. Bysome, it has been supposed that Jub compiled it him- 
self; others have attributed it to Moses; while a few have 
imagined it to be the composition of David. We incline to 
the opinion, that, except the last two verses—which must have 
been added in a manner similar to the conclusions of Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua—it was compiled by Job, and subsequently 
arranged, and perhaps revised, by another hand. But what- 
ever may be the fact, we know, that, at the time the Mikra or 
Scripture was compiled by Ezra, and the Jewish canon estab- 
lished, the Book of Job was placed among the Hagiographia, 
and has ever since been received by the “ witness and keeper 
of Holy Writ” as an authentic portion of that inspired Serip- 
ture, which was given for our “instruction in righteousness.” 
It is therefore entitled to our reverence, and must be regarded 
as a veritable part of the “law and the testimony,” to which 
we must give heed. 

Not less interesting are the questions in regard to the iden- 
tity of Job as a real person, the authenticity of the narrative, 
the place of his abode, the age in which he lived, and the 
argument of the book. We will pursue these with a succinct 
inquiry, and then consider the translation. 

he identity of Job has been doubted by learned men. It is 
the province of rationalism to doubt; but, in this instance, its 
effort is almost strangled in the birth. Allusions are made to 
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Job in the second chapter of the Vulgate Version of Tobit, and 
in the Koran. They probably had their origin in the Book of 
Job itself, and therefore are of but little weight. Indeed, they 
can only be considered:as a very slight confirmation of the pre- 
valent tradition of the East, where the consentient voice of 
centuries persists in recognizing the reality of his existence, 
and in paying honor to his memory. Many noble Arabians 
have borne his name (Azvb) and many pilgrimages have been 
made by the superstitious to his supposed dung Acll. The strong- 
est evidence, however, of the reality of Job’s existence is found 
in Scripture. Ezekiel, in ch. xiv, 14, 18, says—* Thongh these 
three men, Noah, Daniel and Job, were in it, (the land,) the 
should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, sait 
the Lord God.” “Though these three men were in it, as I 
live, saith the Lord God, they shall deliver neither sons nor 
daughters, but they only shall be delivered themselves.” St. 
James also, in ch. v, 10, says—“ Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and seen the end of the Lord.” What farther proof is 
necessary ¢ Can it be believed for a moment, that the inspired 
penman would have classed Job with two persons so eminent, 
that one was accounted “righteous,” when all the earth had 
corrupted its way, and the other was “ greatly beloved,” had 
not he been a real person? Would the Apostle of works have 
adduced him as an example, had he been merely the hero of a 
tale? Such suppositions can in no way be reconciled with the 
integrity of Scripture. 

The identity of Job being admitted, there would appear to be 
no reasonable ground for questioning the truth of the narrative. 
But its truth has been questioned. Warburton regards it as an 
allegory, founded on fact—which concedes the existence of Job ; 
and Rosenmuller considers it an entire fiction. More argu- 
ments are given in support of these opinions than we have 
space to consider. A few of them are worthy of notice. The 
poetical character of the composition, “the regularity of the 
numbers in the census,” the unnaturalness of the scenes, the 
unreasonableness of God’s afflicting a good man, the personality 
of Satan and the scene in heaven. Mr. Carey believes the 
book to be a “ genuine history,” and, after an exhaustive review 
of the whole subject, affirms, that, as to “ intrinsic evidence, 
the circumstantial detail of the narrator entirely forbids the 
supposition that the work can be allegorical, and everywhere 
bespeaks the relation of a true history.” We will add, that we 
consider the Book of Job as an important attestation to the 
personality of Satan, and that man is ever the subject of his 
wiles. So far from the personality of Satan being an argument 
against the book—that not being dependent on the book, but 
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fully demonstrated elsewhere in Scripture—it is an evidence in 
favor of the verity of the narrative. We cannot but agree with 
one, who, among many curious opinions, maintains this truth : 
that they who would “ improve the word of God by minimizing 
it into fiction, and regard Satan only as the exponent of an idea, 
will soon have left themselves nothing more than an édeal 
Christ.” Our conviction of the reality of Job’s existence, and 
the authenticity of the narrative, we may further add, is a 
strong clement in the opinion before expressed, that Job was 
himself the compiler of the book. 

Where was Job’s residence? Where was Uz or Ausitis ? 
“ Rejoice,” says the Prophet, Lam. iv, 21, “ rejoice and be glad, 
© daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the sol of Uz.” There 
can hardly be any doubt that Uz was Edom, or part of it. The 
evidence is almost conclusive. Seir the Horite, the grandfather 
of Uz, dwelt in Mt. Seir, the country of Edom, and this locality 
harmonizes fully with all the facts of the narrative. The Sep- 
tuagint version of Job concludes with an extract from a Syriac 
book, confirmatory of this point, well known to the few who 
have given much attention to that version, but only valuable, 
Mr. arey remarks, “as presenting a tolerably ancient opinion 
on the subject.” It is an enlargement of the passage in Gen- 
esis xxxvi, 33,—“And Bela died, and Jobab, the son of Zerah 
of Bozrah reigned, in his stead.” If Jobab and Job are the 
same, the latter must have been a Horite, and may very well 
have dwelt in the land of Uz, which derived its name from the 
son of Dishan, and have been subject to the predatory attacks of 
the descendants of Keturah. But Moses says, Deut. iii, 12, that 
‘the children of Esau destroyed the Horims from before them, 
and dwelt in their stead.” e are compelled therefore to be- 
lieve, that Job was descended from Esau, and dwelt in the land 
which was called after Uz the Horite. 

Our inquiry now leads us to consider the question of time. 
When di ese scenes occur? In what age did Job live? 
That he was a patriarch has been questioned, on account of 
the allusions to a city. The word guir, “city,” does not occur 
in the Book of Job; but admitting that the word shaguar, 
“ gate,” has a relation to a city and indicates the existence 
of one, it by no means follows, that it was similar to a modern 
city. Schechem was a city and had a gate, but Simeon and 
Levi slew all the male inhabitants in a very short space of 
time. Any permanent abode of a collection of people, though 
in fact only a hamlet, was called a city, and there may have 
been one or more such in the land of Uz. The nature and 
extent of his possessions induces us to think, that he was a 
patriarch, though he may not have been a dweller in tents. 
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Doubtless, he lived in a manner betitting the man, who was 
“ greater than all the sons of the East.” The seven-fold sacrifice, 
the office of Priest, appertaining to him as head of the family, 
aud the manners pg customs described, are additional evi- 
dences that Job was contemporary with the patriarchal age ; 
while the entire silence in regard to the persecution of the 
Israelites by Pharaoh and the consequent exodus—events 
which, if known, would certainly have been employed in illus- 
tration—lead to the inevitable conclusion, that the book must 
have been written prior to the reign of the “king who knew 
not Joseph.” It is thought by some, that God’s recognition 
of the sacrifice of seven, is a proof that the Law could not 
have been given; and it must be admitted, that, though God 
might answer a sacrifice made outside of the covenant, it can 
hardly be supposed that he would order one. But the most 
conclusive evidence of the antiquity of the Book of Job, is to 
be found in the language itself. “ This,” says Horne, “ car- 
ries us up to an age so early as that in which all the posterity 
of Abraham, Israelites, Idumzans, and Arabians, yet continued 
to speak one common language, (Hebrew,) and had not branched 
into different dialects.” Besides, the “ Aremaic tinge,” which, 
as Havernick remarks, “ constitutes the effective and powerful 
element in poetry,” presupposes an early date. It might be 
alleged, on the contrary, that this is the result of imitation, and 
therefore proves nothing. But, adds Havernick : 


“The style throughout has not the fluent, rounded and polished character of 
the later poetry ; on the contrary, it is as abrupt and bold in form as the older 
and earliest poetic pieces of the Pentateuch. It contains a multitude of expres- 
sions and turns entirely its own, the peculiarity of which conducts us to a period 
when the language must have been handled quite independently ; but this is not 
the character of the later period which imitates the older models.” 


Numerous illustrations of this have been collated, and might 
be given in attestation of the position, but they would oceup 
too much space. We will only say, that the Aremaisms, wit 
which the Book of Job abounds, are esteemed by Havernick 
to be “such as essentially differ from the degenerate character 
of the later Aramaic, and thereby prove its antiquity and 
originality.” Mr. Carey has not referred to Havernick, but 
evidently concurs with him in opinion. 

After a careful and thorough examination of the questions 
we have briefly touched upon, Mr. Carey’s conclusions are : 


“That the Book of Jobis certainly a true history, giving a faithful and specific 
account of various actual, and, in some instances, remarkable facts, and of real 
persons: that the age in which the patriarch lived was, almost certainly, during 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt—that is, about thirty-five centuries ago; 
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that the land of Uz was, in all likelihood, identical with Edom in its original 
boundaries, and therefore the most probably exact place of Job’s residence was 
somewhere on the eastern side of the range of Mount Seir, and so, facing the Great 
Arabian Desert ; and then, with respect to the authorship of the book which bea 
his name, whilst I have assumed its high antiquity as a necessary supposition, 
have but vaguely hinted, what others have felt more certain about, that possibly 
Job himself may have been its compiler.” 


Before entering upon an examination of the new translation, 
or presenting any specimens of it, we will lay before our 
readers an argument of the book, derived, in part, from our 
own admirable Historian of the Church, Dr. jaa In the 
inscrutable wisdom of God, which is often incomprehensible 
to man in the midst of the highest worldly prosperity, the up- 
right Job is subjected to trial, and LH Eg to the tempo- 
rary power of Satan, who longs to sift him, as he did subse- 

uently St. Peter, and as he now does every servant of the 

rd. The enemy leaves no device untried, no arrow from the 
quiver of malice unshot ; but Job, overwhelmed with calamity 
and stricken with grief, maintains his integrity, and exhibits 
the most sublime faith. In his afflictions, three neighbors, 
probably Edomites, after the eastern custom, come to visit 
him. 

“They are evidently believers; they utter the most sublime truths, but they 
apply them wrongly. Instead of comforting, they oppress him, and provoke him 
to speak unadvisedly. Stung by their reproaches and harsh judgments, he, who 
had at first received with meekness the severe chastisements of God, is provok- 
ed to exalt his own righteousness and to justify himself rather than his Maker. 
For this he is reproved, repents, and is forgiven ; whereupon God pronounces that 


he is far better than his censorious friends; and it is only at Job’s intercession, 
and for the sacrifices which he offers on their behalf, that they are admitted to 


pardon.” 


Elihu, the fourth, though he had violated the law of charity 
and also.oppressed Job by the severity of his language, had in 
no way detracted from the glory of God; therefore he. is 
probably not referred to in the closing scene. 

Mr. Carey has devoted a dissertation to the theology of 
the Book of Job, in which the leading points—God’s attri- 
butes and sovereignty—the agency of Satan in the production 
of evil—man’s fallen state, his duties and his destiny—are 
treated in order, Interesting and important as these subjects 
are, we are unable at present to follow him. Three reflections, 
however, suggest themselves: 1. Devotion to the service of 
God will not necessarily obtain its reward in this world, or 
ensure exemption from calamity. On the contrary, the 
righteous, though not forsaken, are often mysteriously afflicted. 
The reward which the faithful servant should aspire to, is far 
higher than anything this world of sense can offer. 
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“ Whosoever,” says St. Augustine, ‘seeks from God any other reward than 
God, and for it would serve God, esteems what he wishes to receive, more than 
Him from whom he would receive it. Whatthen? Hath God no reward? None, 
save Himself. The reward of God is God himself.” 

2. Sinccre repentance will always secure forgiveness, Mat- 
thew Henry finely remarks in a comment upon Esau: “ Peo- 
ple are ruined, not so much by doing what is amiss, as by 
doing it and not repenting of it, and ‘doing it and standing 
to it.” 

8. Sincere repentance will always exhibit itself, by obedience 
to God’s will in the faithful use of the appointed means. God 
will only be approached by the way which He has ordained. 
Therefore Job’s friends were obliged to seek forgiveness through 
the prescribed channel, and in the appointed manner. A strong- 
er argument for the ministering of the atonement through the 
Church can hardly be found, and is well worthy of the earnest 
consideration of those who would climb up another way. 

We would remark, in regard to the present translation, that 
the author probably does not intend it to supersede that in the 
Anglican version of the Bible. His work is, in a great degree, 
adapted to scholars, and, among them, will its principal readers 
be found. Besides, the familiar version is so frmly implanted 
in the minds of men, that it will not easily be moved from its 
place, even by authority. There is no good reason, however, 
why such a translation should not be made; whereby the know]- 
edge of the word is enlarged, and those, whose province it is 
to instruct others, facilitated in their labors. Mr. Carey’s trans- 
lation is strictly based upon the Anglican version—otten is the 
same—and only differs from it, where a higher literality will 
more fully develop the sense, or where correction of error is 
deemed necessary. Great attention has been paid to the pre- 
servation and unfolding of the parallelism, which is so marked 
a feature in Hebrew poetry, and which is so frequent in the 
Book of Job. The ancient fragments—chapters viii, 12, 19; 
xii, 5; xv, 20, 85; xxviii, 28,—derived perhaps from some 
aged writings—are brought into relief and mark a new and 
er feature in the work. Asa whole, we think the trans- 

ation finely executed and calculated to shed not a little light 
upon one of the oldest portions of Holy Writ. Subjoined are 
some extracts, which, we think, may interest our readers: 

Ch. ii, 10. And his wife said unto him, Art thou still holding fast thine integ- 
rity ? Bless God and die. 

Mr. Carey retains the usual meaning of berech, “ bless,” and 
comments as follows: “ Job’s wife evidently alludes to what 
Job had said in i, 21; and so, the full force of her words seems 
to be this” : 
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‘“«* When God stripped you of your property and children, you blessed him, and 
now all the good which this piety on your parthas got for you is this terrible 
disease ; you had better therefore bless God again, and the consequence will be 
death.’ Nothing could be more taunting.” 


Ch. fii, 7, Lo! that Night! be it barren; 
Let no peal of gladness come into it. 
Let execrators of days note it infamous, 
Who are prepared to provoke the crocodile. 


“The ‘cursers’ are persons whose practice it was to imprecate evil on certain 
days, and who are prepared to encounter the leviathan or crocodile.” 


Ch. iv,12. If one attempt a word with thee, wilt thou 
find it tiresome ? 
Who can put restraint upon verse ? 
Behold, thou hast corrected many ; 
And hands that were weak didst oe strengthen. 
Him that was stumbling thy verse did raise ; 
And bending knees thou didst make firm. 


Millin, “ verse,” is not a synonym of davar, “ word,” but has 
especial reference to poetry. Is thus rendered throughout the 


book. 
Ch. iv, 18. In mazy thoughts from visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth upon men ; 
Fear came upon me and trembling, 
And made the whole of my bones to quake ; 
And a spirit glided before me; 
The hair of my flesh bristled. 
It stood, but I could not discern its form ; 
An object was before mine eyes, 
And I heard a still voice— 
‘Shall a mortal be just with God ? 
Shall a man be pure with his Maker ?’ 


This is perhaps the most sublime ow in the book, and it 
is very finely rendered; more finely, than in the Bible. The 
sense is brought out by the change in the last two lines. 
Eliphaz, arguing the fallen state of man, and his unworthiness 
in the sight of Him who “charged His angels with folly,” de- 
clares his vision in evidence. The oint is lost to a great ex- 
tent in the common version, but well marked by Mr. Carey. 


Ch. ix, 4. Wise in heart! and mighty in strength ! 
Who hath persisted against him and been safe ? 
He removeth mountains, and they know not 
That he hath overturned them in his wrath ! 
He shaketh the dry land out of its place, 
And the pillars thereof get convulsed ! 

He commandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 
And He setteth a seal about the stars! 
Bowing the heavens, himself alone; 

And treading upon the heights of the sea ! 
Making Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 

And the chambers of the south ! 

Doing great things past finding out ; 

And marvelous things past computation ! 
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The 8th verse is the feature of this noble passage, and is 
beautifully given. See Psalm xviii, 9. 


Ch, x,5. Are thy days as the days of mortal man? 
Are thy years as the days of a man, 
That thou inquirest for mine iniquity, 
And makest inquisition for my sin ? 


* * * * * * 


Ch. x, 15. If I be guilty, woe is unto me! 
And if I be innocent, I cannot raise my head, 
Being full of shame, and sensible of misery. 
And if it did hold itself up, asa lion wouldst thou hunt me ; 
And wouldst turn again, and act wondrousiy against me. 
Thou wouldst renew thy witness to confront me, 
And multiply thy vexation with me ; 
A host of reinforcements would be upon me, 


‘Most translators,” says the commentator, “‘ have misunderstood the 17th verse, 
and its elegant connection with the preceding context, by rendering its verbs in 
the present tense, and thus destroying its manifestly conditional sense.” 


Ch. xv, 7. Wast thou born the first man? 
And wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Hast thou been listening in God’s council! 
And shearing wisdom to thine own self? 
What hast thou known that we know not ? 
What understandest thou, and we are not conversant with it? 
Amongst us is the hoary, and also the ancient, 
Greater in days than thy Father. 
Are the consolations of these too small for thee ? 
And a word with thee in gentleness ? 
How thine heart taketh thee away! 
And how thine eyes wink ! 
For against God thou drawest thy breath, 
And hast brought forth verse from thy mouth. 


Ch. xvi. 19. Ay, even now, behold, my witness is in the heavens, 
And my testifier is in the high places, 
My interpreter is my friend. 
Unto God hath mine eye wept; 
And he will plead for a man with God, 
As a son of man pleadeth for his friend ; 
When a few years shall have come, 
And I go the way I shall not return. 


Mr. Carey, in an elaborate note, shows that the Hebrew 
melitsai should be rendered interpreter. The obscurity which 
veils the passage in the common version is entirely removed 
by Mr. Carey’s translation, and the “religious views and hopes 
of Job on the subject of a Mediator,” are placed in their 
proper light. It is a most important correction. 


Ch. xix, 25. For I know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And that later he shall stand upon the earth; 
And that, after this my skin shall have been destroyed, 
In my flesh I shall see God, 
Whom that I may see, as mine own; 
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And that mine eyes may behold, and not as a foe; 
My veins within me pine with expectation. 
Because ye say, How shall we persecute him, 
And find a root of matter in him ? 


It is to be regretted that the word Repremer, which is in a 
measure consecrated by long use, cannot be retained; but the 
translator is of opinion that goel is not synonymous with podeh, 
“ Redeemer,” and has, therefore, rendered it literally, “ Vindi- 
cator.” See Isaiah xliv, 6. The identity of God and the Vindi- 
cator (Christ) is evident. The thought is: God is my Vindi- 
cator; Him, hereafter, I shall look upon, when renovated and 
clothed with the celestial body, not as a foe, as he may seem 
to be now, afflicting me, but as a friend. How applicable are 
the words of St. Augustine, which the passage recalls: “Christ, 
as God, is the home whither we go; Christ, as man, is the 
way whereby we go.” The phrase, “root of the matter,” has 
obtained a “ conventional” meaning, but refers rather to a 
“ ground of controversy,” and is, therefore, rendered a “ root 
of matter.” 


Ch, xxiii, 8. Behold, I go to the East, but he is not there ; 
And to the West, but I cannot perceive him; 
To the North, where he worketh, but I cannot get sight of him ; 
He, however, knoweth my way; 
He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 


Ch. xxvi, 4. Before whom hast thou advanced verse ? 
And whose breath came forth from thee ? 
The shades of the dead tremble before him,— 
The places beneath the waters and they that dwell there. 
Hell is naked before Him, 
And perdition hath no covering. 
He spreadeth the North over the void; 
Suspendeth the earth upon nothing ; 
Tieth up waters in his thick clouds, 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 


Ch, xxviii, 19. And he said unto the man, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. 


“The divine precept contained in this verse, was probably delivered in Eden to 
Adam, before the fall.” It is a quotation from some ancient writing, which per- 
haps, had passed into a proverb. 


Ch. xxxvii, 22. Out of the North cometh gold ; 
Upon God there is terrible majesty. 
The Ahnighty! we do not discover him ; 
Vast in power and judgment, 
And, great in righteousnesss, he will not give answer. 
Therefore let mortals fear him ; 
None of the wise in heart will pry. 
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Ch. xxxviii, 2. Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By verse without knowledge ? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man, 
And I will ask thee; then make me to know. 
Where wast thou when I founded the earth ? 
Declare if thou hast knowledge ? 


. * ” * = 


Ch, xxxviii, 12. Hast thou, since thy days, commanded the morning, 
And caused the day-spring to know his place, 
To take hold of the wings of the earth, 
That the wicked might be shaken out of it! 
It turneth round like a seal of clay ; 
And things stand out as though in dress, 


“Though convinced from the first,” says Mr. Carey, “that this is the literal 
version of the 12th verse, it long remained an objection on my mind as to its 
meaning, that it seemed to advert to the rotary motion of the earth. After much 
consideration, I have come to the conclusion, however, that such is the true sense 
of the passage. TirHappecn, it (i. e., the earth, v. 18, as the fem. gender proves) 
turneth round, or, turneth itself, and where the context requires a continuance of 
action, it goeth on turning itself, i. e., goeth round and round. I consider this to 
be its meaning in the only three other passages in Scripture in which it occurs, 
as here, in the Hithpahel form, Cf. Gen. iii, iv. Judges vii, 138. Job xxxvii, 
12, Cueknomer KuotHam—lit., like clay, a seal, i. e. like a clay seal. Now, as 
the earth is said to turn round like such a seal, the question arises, whether there 
is any evidence extant, that in very ancient times seals were so made as to revolve. 
In the Illustrations, it is satisfactorily shown that there were, in remote times, 
seals in the form of cylinders, which revolved round axles introduced into them 
longitudinally. Some interpreters have referred to these, but then they have, to 
my mind, erred in comparing the dawn to the revolving cylinder, and the earth 
to the clay impressed by it, for, in the first place, the idea of comparing the ad- 
vancing light of day to a heavy and opaque cylinder, is clumsy ; and secondly, the 
Hebrew will not admit of such an interpretation without violence done to the 
language. And things stand out. Asin a cylindrical seal the objects stamped 
upon it, come out to view, as it turns round; so, as the earth revolves on its axis, 
and successively brings portions of its surface under the light of day, these are 
made to stand out in bold relief—objects which were unseen, while the face of the 
earth was turned from the light, became grandly visible when that face is turned 
towards it.” 


We have before remarked, that parallelism, the peculiar 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, was extensively exhibited in 
the Book of Job—a work in the highest sense poetical, though 
as far removed from fiction as truth can be. e conclude the 
few extracts, which we have been able to give, with a passage 
in which the “ introverted or concentering form of parallelism 
is perfectly displayed; and which has been especially noticed 
by our author, as an example. It is in itself a noble passage. 
It will be observed, that “ we have here six separate couplets 
of parallelisms. To a certain extent the extreme lines are in 
parallelism, and so also is each of the other extreme lines, as 
they approach the center, and the two central lines are found 
likewise to be parallels.” 
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Ch. xl, 9. Hast thou, then, an arm like God ? 
And canst thou thunder like Him with a voice ? 
Deck thyself now with loftiness and grandeur ; 
And array thyself with majesty and state. 
Scatter abroad the outbursts of thine anger, 
And see any proud man and humble him: 
See any proud man and make him bend; 
And tread down the wicked in their place : 
Hide them in the dust together ; 
Bandage their faces in the hidden place. 
Then even I will confess to thee, 
That thine own right hand can save thee. 

In addition to the commentary, as we have heretofore ob- 
served, Mr. Carey has enriched his volume with designs— 
some, copied by himself from remains in the British Museam— 
others, derived from the works of antiquarians—but the greater 
part of them drawn from Sir Gardner Wilkingson’s History of 
the Manners’ and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. They 
are both curious and interesting, and, with the explanations, 
serve to illustrate, in a fine manner, many portions of the text. 
An analytic index has been omitted—an omission, which 
students will lament, especially in a work of this character, 
which embodies information, that would be more eagerly 
sought, and oftener used, were inquiry facilitated by the 
proper aid. 

e would fain terminate here our review of Mr. Carey’s 
work; but justice will not permit us to overlook an error into 
which the author has fallen. We allude to the Himyaritic 
Inscriptions at Hasn Ghorab, which he has so confidently 
quoted. Some of our readers are aware, that, in the early part 
of the present century, inscriptions in an unknown language 
were discovered in the southern part of Arabia. They received 
the name of Himyaritic, from the old dynasty that formerly 
inhabited Yemen, or that part of the peninsula where they 
were found; but, no key to the characters being extant, they 
remained undeciphered. As late as the year 1834, the British 
officers, employed in a survey of the Arabian coast, discovered 
many more of these old records inthe rock. Captain Well- 
sted, especially, observed a long one engraven on the smooth 
surface of a lofty cliff, at Hasn Ghorab, in the country of Ye- 
men, (Raven Castle,) eastward of Aden, and near to the proba- 
ble residence of the Queen of Sheba. This inscription, the 
Rev. Charles Forster, in his work on the Geography of Arabia, 

rofessed to interpret, and devoted an appendix to the subject, 
in illustration of the following passage : 

Ch, xix, 23. O that my verse might now be engraven! 

O that it might be inscribed in the book! 


With a pen of iron and with lead, 
That it might be carved in the rock forever! 
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Mr. Carey refers to Mr. Forster’s translation of the Hasn 
Ghorab inscription, evidently presuming it to be unquestiona- 
ble. A refutation, however, of Mr. Forster’s claim to be con- 
sidered the Champollion of the Himyaritic, appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, and was afterwards copied into 
the Eclectic of this country. The Bibliotheca Sacra, (vol. 2,) 
from which we derive the larger part of our information, 
alludes to that article as an exposure of Mr. Forster’s preten- 
sions, and commends it to the consideration of its readers. The 
facts in the case are these. Kazwini, a celebrated Arabian 
Geographer of the 13th century, records the discovery of an in- 
scription, about 660 A. D., by Abderrahman, Vice Roy of Ye- 
men, on the coast of Aden. He saw, “says the Geographer, 
“a castle, and over one of its gates was a great block of stone, 
upon which was written in characters half obliterated, as fol- 
lows.” The inscription follows in Arabic. Albert Schultens. 
in his “ Ancient Monuments of Arabia,” has introduced some 
Arabic verses, copied from a Leyden manuscript, which, he 
says, were found “in Arabia Felix, upon the marbles of ruined 
castles, in the region of the coast of Hacbramant, near the em- 
porium of Aden.” Mr. Forster imagining the inscription 
found by Wellsted, on the cliff at Hasn Ghorab, to be the 
same as the one discovered by Abderrahman on the castle of 
Ad, concluded that the Arabic lines published by Schultens, 
which purport to be either a copy, or a translation, of the “ half 
obliterated ” writing seen by the Vice Roy, would afford a 
key by which the inscription at Hasn Ghorab could be deci- 
phered. Accordingly, he compiled a Himyaritic alphabet, 
and interpreted the hitherto mysterious characters, which had 
perplexed Gesenius and Roediger, with not less facility than 
satisfaction to himself, as he plunged into the “ cunabula gen- 
tium,” and conversed with the * immediate descendants of Shem 
and Noah.” But,unhappily, an accurate translation of the 
Arabic relation, which contains the Arabic lines referred to, as 
quoted by Schultens, shows conclusively, that the spot where 
Abderrahman found his inscription, is not Hasn Ghorab, where 
Wellsted found the so-called Himyaritic; to say nothing of 
the inconsistency apparent, in that of the Vice Roy being in- 
scribed on a tablet over the castle gate, and that of the British 
Captain being cut in the surface of a lofty cliff. The inscrip- 
tions, therefore, not being identical, the Schultens lines afford 
no elucidation of the record on the cliff of Hasn Ghorab. Be- 
sides, these lines, when correctly translated, do not sustain Mr. 
Forster’s interpretation of the Himyaritie. Two examples will 
illustrate it, both of which are quoted by Mr. Carey: 
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HIMY ARITIC. 


“ We dwelt, living long luxuriously, in the"Zenanas of this spacious mansion, 
our condition exempt from misfortune and adversity.” 


ARABIC. 
“ Content we ourselves awhile in the court of this castle, with a life luxurious, 
not straitened, not poor.” 
HIMY ARITIC. 


“ We walked with slow, proud gait, in needle-worked, many colored silk vestments, 
in whole silks, in grass-green, chequered robes.” 


ARABIC. 


«* And we parade now in flowing robes of striped silk, and now of silk and green- 
dyed wool.” 


Although, says the eminent scholar, whose translation we 
have quoted, “ with due allowance for freedom of translation, 
the two documents appear, in gerferal, to harmonize together, 
it is also true, that in two places there is a diversity of 
sense which cannot be accounted for by the license of a trans- 
lator. 

We regret that Mr. Carey should have been deluded by Mr. 
Forster’s assumptions ; for it lays him open to attack from the 
critics of Germany, who allow no crevice in the mailof a rival 
to escape their notice, and whose pens are not less trenchant 
than the cimetar of Saladin. It could only have arisen from 
a neglect to investigate the matter—as a thorough examina- 
tion of the subject would have convinced him, that there is no 
certain evidence of the “awful antiquity” of the Himyaritic 
Inscription at Hasn Ghorab at Hacbramant, and that, whatever 
its age may be, it is enveloped by a veil as unremovable, at 
present, by mortals, as was that of Isis in the days of Egypt’s 
splendor. 

Mr. Carey’s work is a valuable addition to our Biblical lit- 
erature, and it may be hoped that the day will come, when not 
only the Book of Job, but the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
will be produced with a similar commentary. Exegesis we 
have had, enough and to spare, enlarging upon easy points 
and contracting upon difficult ones, or giving them the go by, 
and reducing scholarship to a minimum ; but elaborate criticism 
combined with sound exegesis is as much to be desired as it is 
rare. We trust, therefore, that one so eminently qualified for 
the arduous task, will not fail to go forward in the path which 
he has already illustrated. 
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Arr. IV.—PRESIDENT HOPKINS’ DISCOURSE AND THE 
CHURCH. 


Ist. God’s Provisions and Man’s Perversions. A Discourse 
delivered before the Congregational Library Association, in 
the Tremont Temple, Boston, May 29th, 1855. By Marx 
Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College. pp. 36. 
Press of T. R. Marvin. 


2d. Puritanism ; or, a Churchman’s Defense against its As- 
persions, by an Appeal to its own History. By Tomas W. 
Corr, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and a member of the New York Historical Society. pp. 527. 


Ovr readers will remember that in our April Number* 
we considered somewhat at length the first of the works, the 
names of which we have given above. President Hopkins was 
not content to praise and vindicate Congregationalism. Had 
he thus kept within his own precinct, we should probably 
have found no occasion to refer to his discourse. We are too 
much accustomed to hear elaborate eulogies of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the polity they established in this country, to 
have our peace disturbed by even the most senseless and 
fulsome of them all. We are willing that our neighbor should 
be satisfied with the good name—be it what it may—of his 
Fathers, and with the inheritance he has derived from them, 
however diverse may be the estimate we are disposed to put 
upon them both. But, when he leaves his own household to 
attack ours, when he seeks to elevate the character of his own 
kindred by depreciating the worth of others, we are instinct- 
ively aroused, and feel constrained to test the claims of the 
arrogant, and repel the attacks of the traducer. Dr. Hopkins 
found it convenient for his purposes to make an assault on the 
authority of the Episcopal Ghureh. This negative sort of 
proof has a marvelous efficacy among many of our Congre- 
gene friends. Wecould not refuse the challenge thus given. 

e were bound, by our position, to examine his arguments, 
and, if possible, refute them. We have seldom undertaken 
an easier, though often a pleasanter, task. It is no pleasant 
task to expose the errors, rashness, and ignorance of one whom 





* American Quarterly Church Review, No. XLV, pp. 48-65. 
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on other grounds, we have so much reason to admire. Our 
readers will bear us witness that our exposure was made 
calmly, —— thoroughly and, we think, effectually. 
We went through his statements, one by one, and showed how 
utterly worthless, as arguments, they are. We rose from the 
examination, we trust our readers did from the discussion, 
better than ever satisfied that the strong hold of Episcopacy 
is safe. If, perhaps the ablest of the champions of Congre- 
gationalism can strike only such feeble blows, what, in that 
quarter, have we to fear ? We must confess to a feeling of 
sadness withal, which has accompanied us through all this 
discussion ; sadness, that so bright an intellect and so highly 
cultivated could repose securely on statements so untrue, and 
authorities so unworthy. The fact is to us only too apparent, 
that Dr. Hopkins has never carefully studied the subject of 
ecclesiastical allegiance. Not only has he adopted, it would 
seem, without one thought, the vulgar cant which deifies lib- 
erty, and dethrones authority ; but he has taken up the opin- 
ions current in his sect about Episcopacy, and has taken for 
granted the evidences there commonly adduced, and has given 
them, we must say carelessly, the sanction of his name. We 
doubt if the peculiar character of the Doctor’s studies, noble as 
in some = the results of it are, has fitted him for this 
inquiry. Had he gone thoroughly into the examination of 
the points in the issue between him and us, had he made him- 
self familiar with Patristic lore, had he been even a wise and 
discriminating student of Church History, could he have set 
himself to this investigation as to some deep problem of 
Philosophy, freely and without bias—such is his large mind 
and generous nature, that, we cannot but think, he would at 
length have thrown aside the prejudices of education and the 
narrow views of party, and, following the irresistible might of 
truth, have acknowledged the supreme claims on his obe- 
dience of that Church which our Lord Christ has established, 
and in and through which men are to be saved. 

In our former Article we limited ourselves to a refutation of 
the charges brought by Dr. Hopkins against the order of 
Episcopacy. We are disposed now to follow him for a while 
in his praises of Congregationalism, which he has set forth in 
glowing contrast with all other systems, ard for which he 
claims the supremacy over them all. We have lived many 

ears under its influence, in a full faith then, we may add, in 
its excellence; and we have lived many years beyond its 
borders, in a better land, under a brighter light, with more 
steadfast hopes. We know both sides, and with no disposition 
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to undervalue what is really excellent in the system we were 
in conscience bound to leave, can speak frankly of what 
measure of worth there is in each. 

Before we enter upon this topic, we would say that we have 

laced Dr. Coit’s book at the head of this Article, not with the 
intent of giving it any especial consideration, but to point out 
an antidote to the bane, and because we have made pretty 
free use of some of the weapons found in that admirable and 
well plenished armory, whence the Churchman can draw 
abundant materials for offense and defense against Puritanism. 
This book is above any praise of ours. We devoutly wish that 
a copy were in the library of every Congregationalist in New 
England. 

To proceed with our notice of President Hopkins. He says, 
“If we apply the test of philosophy, we will find that she 
adopts, more fully than any others, that great rinciple of in- 
dividual responsrdility, and so of intelligent liberty, on which 
the hope of the world now rests. — italics are his.] She 
bases the security of all upon the culture of all. Thus we rest 
on a great principle, and this is our strength. [What body of 
Protestants does not profess the same?) Slowly, but surely it 
will upheave the nations. [That 7s its mission, we believe, so 
far as it is permitted to act: but it is yet to be shown, that its 
upheavals thus far, whether in England, Holland, or America, 
have not been mure disastrous than salutary. Still further 
upheavals may be confidently anticipated from it, in one or 
other of which we as confidently expect that, Samson-like, it 
will be crushed under the cumbrous ruins it has caused.] We 
shall find that she is adapted to man as man, pgp as is 
republicanism, [what Dr. al in his Geography calls “ the 
overbearing spirit of republicanism ?”] whether he may live at 
the North or at the South; at the East or at the West. If 
people are too ignorant to understand their relations, or to 
assume their responsibility ; if they are too worldly or too 
fashionable to care for the Church; if they wish for an order 
of men to take care of their religion and of the interests of 
Christ in the world, while they are willing to pay for it; 
[have not Congregationalists “an order of men to take care of 
their religion, and of the interests of Christ in the world ?” 
For what did Dr. Hopkins assume the work of the ministry #]— 
then, and then only, is Congregationalism not adapted to 
them. We shall find, and that I did hope to show, that the 
wit of man cannot devise a‘system that shall contain fewer 
elements that would foster ambition, or sectarianism, or formal- 
ism, or superstition. It does present the fewest temptations to 
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the Clergy, and lays the most responsibility on the Laity.” — 

. 85, 36. 

“i Hopkins’ comparison of his system with republicanism 
does not agree ne with the description of it in the Cam- 
bridge Platform ; in which we are taught, that “The govern- 
ment of the Church is a mixt government. In respect of 
Christ, the head and king of the Church, and the sovereign 

ower residing in him, and exercised by him, it is a Monarchy. 
n respect of the body or brotherhood of the Church, and power 
from Christ granted unto them, it resembles a Democracy. In 
respect of the Presbytery, and power committed unto them, it 
is an Aristocracy.” 

Both the history of Congregationalism, and a long-contiaued 
personal subjection to it, have satisfied ourselves, that no 
system has stronger temptations to beget and foster, in both 

lergy and Laity, bigotry, formalism, superstition, and perse- 
cution. If these are not always ioabinek it is in consequence 
of external repression. ‘ Persecution became less frequent,” 
said Judge Story, “ because it was less safe.” Wherever she 
has had a free course, she has shown herself obtrusive, self- 
willed and intolerant. There is abundant proof of this in ali 
her earlier, to say nothing of her later, history. We shall have 
something to say on this subject further on, and will no longer 
interrupt the Doctor's panegyric with proofs. 

‘“* And finally, we find in Congregationalism the best, if not 
the only ground of that unity of chteh the Bible speaks, and 
for which the heart yearns—‘ That they all may be one.’ 
Other Churches, with centralized forms of government, tend 
to break into sects; they must have different centres, and 
jurisdictions, and names. [We know of no Christian denomi- 
nation that has quite so many ‘ different centres, and jurisdic- 
tions, and names,’ as Congregationalism. ‘ Other Churches 
tend to break into sects!’ This from a disciple of Congrega- 
tionalism—the most prolific mother of sects and heresies that 
Christendom has known! Ross, a Presbyterian, enumerates 
one hundred and six (106) heresies, as its legitimate offspring. 
Edwards counts up two hundred and ten, (210.) These in 
England. Morse, in his Geography, attributes to her an 
early parentage of more than eighty among us. Baxter, long 
ago, said: ‘I disliked also the lamentable tendency of this their 
way to divisions and subdivisions, and the nourishing of sects 
and heresies.’ Indeed, what but separation could be expected 
from those centrifugal bodies which refuse allegiance to any 
fixed centre?] But Congregational Churches pass over all 
State limits as water, and would be as little divided by them; 
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and, if they could cover the earth, recognizing each other as 
brethren, Christ as their common head, and hesven as their 
common home, there would be a unity, perfect and sublime as 
the ocean.” p. 36. 

This is very prettily said, but unfortunately Congregationalism 
cannot pass over an Jf, “as water.” That is a hindrance to the 
realization of the Doctor’s beautiful vision, more serious than 
any “State limits,” impassable as human perversity can make it. 
ol they could cover the earth ;"—/f they would “ recognize 
each other as brethren,” &c., &c.; then there would be unity. 
But, with these conditions, it is not easy to see why ary 
might not be attained under some other regimen as well. It 
is very much to be doubted whether Congregationalism could 
long pursue “the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
It never Aas done it. It would be well for Dr. Hopkins to 
apply his “ test of philosophy ” to a solution of the question,— 

‘hy has Congregationalism so failed in its own home to effect 
that unity “for which the heart yearns?” When its power 
was supreme in Massachusetts, having everything its own way, 
why it should, so early as the days of Increase Mather, justify 
his complaint that heresies and lax morals did so much abound ? 
“Tam verily afraid,” said he, “that in process of time, New 
England will be the woefullest place in all America.” 

With this glorification of Puritanism—we suppose Dr. Hop- 
kins esteems Puritanism “ the full consummate el of Con- 

regationalism, and we therefore select its best illustration— 
et us compare what he says of the English Church. 

“With the exception of England, and of the Low Church 
there, the Priesthood have everywhere become ambitious and 
corrupt, and the people ignorant, superstitious and degraded.” 
P. 30. [All the High Church party in England, comprising a 
arge portion of the English Church, corrupt, ignorant, super- 
stitious and daeeaall ** And so under this false system, 
[Prelacy,] it has very generally been, down to the card-play- 
ing, wine-drinking, fox-hunting incumbents and recumbents of 
the English Establishment.” p. 31. 

This is pretty hard measure. But, if just and equal, it 
makes out a very sad case for those of Dr. Hopkins’ profession 
in England. Dr. John Pye Smith, the Coryphwus of the 
Congregationalists in that country, told us, years ago,— I 
must profess my opinion, that the increase of vital religion in 
the established Church, within the last thirty or forty years, 
has been greater than among us.” He also says that Mr. G. 
Burder noted the same fact in his diary, “as far back as 1776.” 
Such has been the testimony of several American Ministers, not 
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Episcopal, who have visited omer And Adam Clarke says, 
«f consider the Church of England the purest National Church 
in the world.” 

“She persecuted to imprisonment, exile and death, the 
Puritans and Covenanters. She arraigned Baxter, and im- 
prisoned Bunyan.” p. 32. 

Bunyan would most certainly have been served in the same 
way in Massachusetts, where Anabaptists received no favor, 
and where he would have found no Bishop to procure his re- 
lease, as he did in England. Baxter was “arraigned” in 
England, but he would inevitably have been silenced, and 
banished as a prelatist in New England, and for his not over- 
gentle censure of “the present state of Hartford and some 
other Churches in New England.” 

Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. We 
are ready to engage, if President Hopkins will accept the 
challenge, to furnish as black a catalogue of Puritan persecu- 
tions, as he can gather from the eren of Anglican persecu- 
tions of the Independents. But for the present we will imitate 
his own moderation, and be content, like himself, with a short 
list. The following statements cannot be denied. The Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts exiled, and publicly whipped members 
of the Baptist sect. Quakers were, some imprisoned, some 
banished, some hung, for contumacious adherence to their 
Creed, and by law might be branded and cropped. Presbyte- 
rians were harassed, even to the demolition of a church.* To 
Episcopalians the right of suffrage was denied, and they were 
banished for their faith. John Checkley, for publishing Les- 
lie’s short argument for Episcopacy, was found “ guilty of 
publishing and selling a false and scandalous libel, It is there- 
fore considered by the Court, that the said John Checkley 
shall pay a fine of Fifty Pounds to the King, and enter into a 
recognizance in the sum of One Hundred Pounds, with two 
sureties in the sum of Fifty Pounds each, for his good be- 
haviour for six months, and also pay costs of prosecution, 
standing committed until this sentence be performed.” 

It has been said that two blacks cannot make one white. If 
the English Church has persecuted the Puritans, and such per- 
secution is a crime, it is not easy to see how Puritanism is 
washed white in the blood of its own victims. As says their 
own Belknap, “ The exercise of such authority they condemn- 
ed in the High Church party, who had oppressed them in 





* When the Independents got the upper hand in England, the Presbyterians 
complained that “ whereas formerly this nation was called the Pope’s and Pre- 
lates’ asses, we may now justly be called the Independents’ mules.” 
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England; and yet, such is the frailty of human nature, they 
held the same principles, and practised the same oppressions 
on those who dissented from them.” Even Neal cannot always 
withhold condemnation. In the Encyclopaedia of Religious 
Knowledge, prepared, we believe, under Congregational aus- 

ices, we have the following statement under the word PURI- 

ANS: “Those who formed the colony of Massachusetts, hav- 
ing never relinquished the principle of a National Church, and 
of the power of the civil magistrate* in matters of faith and 
worship, were less tolerant than those who settled at New 
Plymouth, at Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. The 
very men, who had just escaped the persecutions of the Eng- 
lish prelates, now in their turn persecuted others who dissent- 
ed from them.” Church and State were not divorced in 
Massachusetts until 1834. In the ancient records of the Com- 
monwealth there is frequent allusion to “ the Establishment.” 
She had no Act of Toleration for nearly a century. Hutchin- 
son says, “ Toleration was gem against, as a sin in Rulers 
which would bring down the judgments of Heaven upon the 
land.” Dr. Cotton, one of the Fathers of that Commonwealth, 
says, “it was toleration that made the world Anti-Christian,” 
and “the Church never took hurt by the punishment of here- 
tics.” A resident of Harvard avows, in an Election Sermon— 
“ T look upon toleration as the first-born of all abominations.” 
The practice of those grave Fathers kept pace closely with 
their avowed sentiments. Death for heresy was inflicted in 
Massachusetts for a half a century after the last punishment of 
the kind in England. And Puritanism was at last forced to 
moderation in Se persecutions for conscience’ sake, only b 
the authority of a monarch belonging to that Church which 
she so much vilifies with charges of intolerance and persecu- 
tion. The Episcopal State of Virginia began with universal 
suffrage and equality; while the Puritans,so Belknap says, 
“‘ proceeded a step farther than the Hierarchy had ever at 
tempted.” The Roman Catholic Proprietor of Maryland obtain- 
ed his charter, with the condition of entire toleration,—a condi- 
tion imposed by an Episcopal Sovereign: but no sooner had 
the supreme power passed into the hands of Puritans, than 
Papists and Episcopalians and Quakers were subjected to all 
the indignities of Puritan intolerance. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we re-open these pages in 
Puritan history. We would much rather, with averted face, 
throw the mantle of oblivion over the naked deformities 


* In confirmation of this statement, see Cambridge Platform, Chap. xvii, 6,7, 9. 
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of our Fathers. If Dr. Hopkins had exposed “the frailty 
of human nature” in the Church of England, only in self- 
defense, merely to show that the Puritans were no worse than 
others, if they were intolerant, and did persecute their Chris- 
tian brethren even unto death, we should have little to say, 
except words of lamentation over our common infirmities. 
But, when he employs this subject as a weapon of offense ;— 
when, forgetful of the beam in his own eye, he calls the atten- 
tion of the world to the mote in ours; we are forced, in duty 
to ourselves and to him, in justice to the Church and to 
Puritanism, to remind him, that he is not so without sin, that 
he may cast this stone at us. Instead of quoting various 
writers against the Church, he would have done well to weigh 
the judgments of some of these same men upon the character 
and conduct of the Puritans. 

But he has cited more testimonies, and, we must add, from 
more questionable witnesses. We are treated to the followin 
morceau from Lord Macaulay’s Review of Hallam :—“ The 
Church became the servile handmaid of Monarchy, the steady 
enemy of public liberty. The divine right of Kings, and the 
duty of passively obeying all their commands, were her favor- 
ite tenets. She held them firmly through times of oppression, 
persecution, and licentiousness, while Jaw was trampled down, 
while judgment was perverted ; while the people were eaten as 
thongh they were bread.” p. 32. Dr. Hopkins cannot dis- 
credit his own witness, nor refuse to allow his evidence, when 
it makes against him. We ask him, then, to listen to the same 
gentleman’s opinion of the Puritans. It is, doubtless, of more 
value, as being the testimony of a reluctant witness, whose 
sympathies are with those whom the truth compels him to cen- 
sure. Our first quotation is from his Review of Milton: “ We 
know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they fell into the 
worst vices of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant 
absurdity.” Again, in his History of England, he says: “The 
Puritans, in the day of their power, had undoubtedly given 
cruel provocation. . . . They proved as intolerant and as 
meddling as ever Laud had been. . . . Clergymen of re- 
spectable character were not only ejected from their benefices 
by thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages of 
a fanatical rabble.” Mr. Bancroft, too, who has much admi- 
ration of the Puritan character, admits that “ Laud was justified 
by the men whom he had wronged.” 

“ Against the spirit of High Churchism, in whatever form, 
involving, as it does, the essence of superstition, bigotry and 
oppression, we feel bound to contend.” p. 33. 
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Dr. Sprague, of Albany, than whom there can hardly be a 
higher authority in such a matter, and whose opinion we are 
sure Dr. Hopkins will be ready to defer to, writing from Eng- 
land, says: ‘ There is here, as with us, the distinction of High 
Church and Low Church—of Evangelical and Anti-Evangeli- 
cal. But it happens rather singularly, that the Evangelical 

arty is the High Church party: that is, they are more rigid 
in their peculiar notions of Church government, and more dis- 
posed to talk of Episcopalians as the Church, than are those 
who are more lax in their views of Gospel truth.” ‘“ That there 
is actually the union, of which I have spoken, between High 
Charch principles and Evangelical religion, admits of no 
question. 

“ Of the Church of England, and of the Episcopal Church 
in this country, it is difficult to speak without putting ourselves 
in a false position, because they really contain two denomina- 
tions, differing more from each other than we do from one of 
them.” p. 32. 

In this very remark, as in most others in which he has spoken 
of the Church, Dr. Hopkins has put himself “in a false posi- 
tion.” The High and Low Church parties in this country are 
essentially one in doctrine and in sympathy. They all feel 
themselves to be distinctively Churchmen. The few extremists 
in each are not numerous enough, or of influence enough, to 
require any modification of this general assertion. The Clergy 
of the two parties have a very free interchange; but Dr. 
Hopkins would have a weary search to find one of either who 
would exchange pulpits with him. 

“No man who has watched the progress of High Churchism 
in this country need ask how it arose at first. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Mormonism, the progress of nothing has been 
more striking; and such is its adaptation at once to indolence 
and ambition, to furmalism and fanaticism, that we are to be 
surprised at nothing, and that only the grace of God can save 
us. . 33. 

This’ is his last Parthian arrow at the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. We make a record of it, merely as a testi- 
mony of the spirit with which it was discharged. It falls 
harmless to the earth, and there we leave it. 

“ With her [Congregationalism] originated Foreign Missions 
in England: for the Baptists are Congregationalists.” p. 35. 

Dr. Hopkins’ Puritanical ancestors pronounced them “dam- 
nably heretical,” notwithstanding. But if he will claim credit 
to his system for the good deeds of the Baptists, we must re- 
quire him to accept the evil deeds also of the Anabaptists of 
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Germany, for they too were Congregationalists. Those stern 
fanatics have, before now, been called “the first Fathers of 
Puritanism.” There is a large body of Baptists in our own 
country, which is distinguished by a virulent hostility to Mis- 
sions, and which designates those of the same name from whom 
it differs, “ Missionary Baptists.” These are Congregationalists. 
We regard the Quakers as renee deserving this name; but 
they have no organized Missions. Yet the Puritan records de- 
nounce these exemplary and quiet separatists as “ blasphemous 
heretics.” Episcopalians might, on the score of Prelacy, as 
properly claim the credit of Romish Missions, which are of 
older date than those of any body of Protestants, as the Puri- 
tans, on the score of Congregationalism, can assume that of the 
Baptists. But we are not so ambitious. Honor to whom honor 
is due. And let the Baptists have all the credit of precedence 
in this good work over the Puritans. But “ Foreign Missions in 
England ” did not originate with the Baptists. The “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” an institution of 
the English Church, is older than any Hike association among the 
Baptists by ninety years. This is not the first, nor the second, 
nor the third time, that we have noticed the above assumption. 
It is the common practice of Puritanism, as we have already 
asserted, to ignore most of the ecclesiastical world outside of 
itself. It is a practice, however, which one occupying Dr. 
Hopkins’ position ought not to fall in with, and especially by 
a statement, which he ought to have known, and might so 
easily have known, to be false. We do not well understand how 
the President of the A. B. C. F. M. could have been so unaware 
of the recent history of Missions. 

“ With the Church of England, as it was at first and for so 
many years, when the Lord Bishop of Derby could say in a 
yp discourse,—‘ For my part, I freely profess that were my 
ot cast among any of the Reformed Churches beyond the seas, 
I would presently join in their communion, and not at all 
scruple to conform myself to their received customs,’—what 
probably no Bishop, even in this country, would now dare to 
say—with such a Church, recognizing other Churches, and 
laboring with them, we would not contend.” _p. 32. 

We were greatly puzzled by this “ Bishop of Derby,” having 
never heard of that See before. But on turning to “ Hopkins 
on the Ten Commandments,” which Dr. Hopkins quotes, that 
we might ascertain who was meant, we find that the Doctor has 

uoted the good Bishop’s own words, who was at one time 
ishop of Derry. The quotation was intended by Dr. Hopkins 
as a reflection on the present illiberal exclusiveness of the 
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Church. We were, therefore, not a little amused when we dis- 
covered that Bishop Hopkins had directed that shot at the 
Puritans. The Bishop died in 1689, the year after the English 
Revolution, and so was well informed in regard to all the do- 
ings of that body. With this fact in mind, it will not be diffi- 
cult to understand the purpose of his words, when taken in 
connection with what he says on the previous page, and but a 
few sentences preceding what Dr. Hopkins has quoted as a 
specimen of wonderful liberality in a Bishop. “Is it not to 
be bitterly lamented,” says he, “ that in a reformed and ortho- 
dox Church there should be such schisms and divisions: altar 
against altar, pulpit against pulpit, and one congregation 
against another? And what is all this contention and separa- 
tion for? Oh! they will tell you it is for the purity of religion ; 
for the true and sincere worship of God; that they may serve 
Him purely, without human additions or inventions. Thus 
goes the cry, and well meaning souls take it up and join with 
it, never examining the grounds ot it; but conclude that those 
must be in the right who complain of corruption and pretend 
to a happy and eden reformation. Alas fa brethren, was 
there ever any schism in the world that did not plead the same? 
Do not others separate from their communion upon the same 
pretences on which they now separate from ours? And may 
not the same argument serve to crumble them into infinite 
fractions and subdivisions; till, at last, we come to have almost 
as many Churches as men, and scarce a man constant and co- 
herent to himself?”* In his profession of his own readiness 
to attach himself to one of the Reformed Churches, when duly 
established; he certainly intends to reprove the Puritans in 
England for refusing to coalesce with the English Church. They 
would not do what Bishop Hopkins says he would do. At an 
rate, if President Hopkins “ would not contend with the Chure 
of England, as it was” when these words were spoken, cer- 
tainly his ecclesiastical ancestry, the Puritans, did so contend ; 
and are thus condemned, by Dr. Hopkins himself, as needlessly 
schismatics. 

“Probably no Bishop, even in this country, would now dare 
to say.” A very severe, and, if untrue, a very unkind charge, 
against the heads of the Church. Cowards all! We are per- 
sonally acquainted with quite a number of these dignitaries, 
and they,—and we doubt not all the others,—most certainly 
are men who dare to say all that their consciences will justify, 
in the assertion of what they believe the truth. They have 








* Sermon on the Second Commandment. 
VOL. XII.—NO. II. 18 
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given some proofs of courage in the maintenance and publica- 
tion of doctrines very unpopular with the advocates of ecclesi- 
astical parity in this country, who are largely in the majority 
here, and for which Dr. Hopkins, with thousands of others, has 
blown loud blasts of censure upon them. Had the fear of man, 
more than the fear of God, been theirs, they might have ob- 
tained, by such a declaration as that of Bishop Hopkins, the 
loud applause of dissenters, from one end of the country to the 
other. Every newspaper in the nation would have copied it, 
and almost every one with words of commendation and honor. 
The whole voice of Parity would have been strained to sound 
the praises of such liberality, and, beyond a doubt, President 
Hopkins would have repeated it before the Congregational 
Library Association. It is not many years since we saw re- 
peated in the secular prints for months the announcement, that 
“ Bishop , of , denies the Apostolica! Succession.”* Dr. 
Hopkins’ charge of pusillanimity against such a body of men 
is quite gratuitous and uncharitable. If there de any fear 
among them, it is, we are sorry to say, a fear, not of their own 
Church, but of the sects. 

“Those who have adhered to Christian institutions, as God 
gave them, have been persecuted.” p. 28. It is not clear, how 
this fact is of more benefit to the cause of Congregationalism 
than to any other Christian denomination. For what body of 
Christians has not been persecuted, more or less, from the be- 
ginning of Christianity to this day? The Mormons have been 
persecuted as fiercely as were ever the Puritans; and, we sup- 
pose, they too say, with Dr. Hopkins, “So has it ever been 
with the truth.” But if the persecuted hold the truth in 
righteousness, what shall be said of the persecutors? Will 
Dr. Hopkins permit us to apply this query to the Puritans in 
their persecution of all Christians, who dared to dissent from 
their faith, or deviate from the practice which they insisted 
on? There is at least as much of pertinence and truthfulness 
contained in the question thus put, as when it is used on his 
side. The facts are asclearly for us. The argument is as good 
in our behalf. “ And here we remark once more, that those 
who have adhered to the institutions of God, as He gave them, 
have been in the minority.” p. 22. 











* We will remark upon this case, that if we understand what the ree says 
in the Charge which gave rise to the report above mentioned, though he régards 
the Apostolic Office as extraordinary, and so, not to be perpetuated in the Church ; 
he yet does not reject an Episcopal succession derived from the Apostles, and of 
perpetual obligation. Practically, therefore, he differs not atall from the staunchest 
defenders of the Apostolic succession. And neither practically, nor theoretically, 
does he afford any kind of aid or solace to the cause of Parity. 
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The fact implied in this statement, and intended by it, is a 
matter of perpetual rejoicing. We are thankful that the Pu- 
ritans are “in the minvrity.” May they always remain in 
that case! But, touching the value of this fact as an argu- 
ment, what denomination, we would ask, has not been, at one 
time or other, “in the minority?” Positions like this and the 
one last quoted, are unworthy of such a man as President Hop- 
kins. Must we infer that Puritanism in England, (being “ in 
the pagina was a “ Christian institution, as God gave it ;” 
but in New England, (being there in the majority,) is not? 
That Puritanism, which prevailed under Cromwell, was, then 
and therefore, true; and that the same, not prevailing under 
Victoria, is now and therefore, false? That a creed or form is 
true, or not true, upon its numerical relations? If Dr. Hop~ 
kins offers this as proof positive, or presumptive even, of the 
claims of Congregationalism, we are willing to allow him 
the full benefit he can derive from it. But we know of no 
form of error that might not, at some period of its history, 
have pleaded a minority in its justification. If Dr. Hopkins, 
keenly sensitive to a consciousness of being in a minority, and 
taunted with the insignificance of his sect in respect to num- 
bers, has taken this position merely in self-defense; if he has 
simply taken refuge in it to relieve his mortification, and gain 
from it a consolation he does not find elsewhere; we can 
only congratulate him on being satisfied so easily, and envy 
him the self-complacent temper that can aequiesce and tind 
comfort in his feebleness and loss. Surely, truth is not necessa- 
rily with the minority, though it may be, and has often been ; 
but what are we to think of the Scripture promise that the 
Church shall cover the whole earth ¢ hat are we to do with 
the Millennium? It is to be hoped that Dr. Hopkins does not 
expect truth to be always “in the minority.” In proof of this 
position, he instances “‘the Primitive Church for one hundred 
and fifty years and more.” We do not see how this can aid 
his cause ; for, of all preposterous assertions, we know of none 
quite equal to that of claiming “the Primitive Church for one 
hundred and fifty years or more,” for Congregationalism. 
Whatever may have been the Church organization during that 
period, it was anything else than Congregational. We leave 
to the Presbyterians to settle that matter with Dr. Hopkins. 
But, if it was Congregational, it was not in a minority, for the 
Doctor claims the whole Church for nearly two centuries. And 
even when, at a later date, he insists on a relationship with the 
Cathari, an acknowledged minority, he is not content te ae- 
cept them in their real insignificance, but perverts history, (as 
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we shall soon show,) to make them “a numerous and pow- 
erful body.” And in the very next sentence, he says, “ We 
have also the great majority of the Reformed Charches since 
the time of Luther; but the number of these is small, com- 

ared with the Coptic, and Nestorian, and Armenian, and 
Greek, and Papal and English Churches.” He thus shows a 
longing, after all, to be with a majority, and a “large ma- 
jomy- 

e agree fully with Dr. Hopkins, that Congregationalism is 
greatly in the minority, though the Mormon Church is still 
more distinguished by that character. But we think we have 
reason to complain of disingenuousness in him, when, in a dis- 
course in justification and defense of Congregationalism, as the 
true and primitive order of Church government, he so far ig- 
nores his position as to justify it upon an assumed ecclesias- 
tical kindred with “the great majority of the Reformed 
Churches ;” and this, merely because of their common rejec- 
tion of Prelacy. This looks as if he were very unwilling to 
stand alone with his own actual minority. By this process he 
calls our attention away from his cherished Congregationalism, 
to contemplate him in a larger and better company. By keep- 
ing to his own proper stand-point, he would have put himself 
in patent opposition, which we suspect he dared not do, to 
“the great majority of the Reformed Churches.” And there- 
fore he has thrown a sop to the many-headed Cerberus of Dis- 
sent, to soothe him, that with the staff of his feeble “ minority” 
he may, unmolested, belabor the odious monster of Prelacy. 

“On these and all the other points, on which we are at issue 
with Prelacy, we have with us the learning and thorough re- 
search of Germany. Neander, the first historian of modern 
times, is with us. So is the Chevalier Bunsen... a historian 
and ascholar...a profound thinker, a diplomatist, and man 
of the world. [These last two characters are rather suspicious 
qualifications for a discussion of matters connected with reli- 

ion and the Church.} With us too are Mosheim, [sic,] and 

lanck, and Boehmer.” p. 28. 

It might be replied to all this array of learned names, what 
Dr. Hopkins says of “the great and good men, who have lived 
and labored under” prelacy, “particularly in the English 
Church.” “If they were as wise as Solomon, they might, like 
him, be led ascray ; and then, there have always been those 
opposed to them, quite as great, and quite as good,” p. 24. 

ut we have something more than this to reply. We will ask 
Dr. Hopkins, if he will endorse the ethiedeks in doctrine of 
one of these men? We think not; certainly not of those, most 
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familiarly known in this country, Mosheim, Neander, and 
Bunsen. Can he blame us then, if we hesitate somewhat to 
receive this system of Church Order, when he has himself no 
faith in their system of Doctrine? But further, we will ven- 
ture the mate without any reference to the writings of these 
learned authors, that not one of them is “ with us,” [the Con- 
gregationalists,] ‘on these and all the other points on which 
we (Congregationalists] are at issue with Prelacy.” In the 
mere matter of Prelacy, they are with Dr. Hopkins. They re- 
ject it, as he does; and so do Universalists, and Unitarians, 
and Quakers. But none of these learned Germans, we think, 
have one word to utter in defense of Congregationalism, the 
central point of defense in the Doctor’s discourse. We affirm 
the same of “the great majority of the Reformed Churches 
since the time of Luther.” Certainly, this great Reformer had 
no favor towards it; nor did his associate, Melancthon. Eve- 
rybody knows that the Lutherans are not Congregationalists ; 
and it was the rapid development of that regimen into wild 
fanaticisin and heresy, that forced from the cautious and amia- 
ble Melancthon such language as, “ I would to God it lay in 
me to restore the government of Bishops; for I see what man- 
ner of Church we shall have, the ecclesiastical policy bein 

dissolved. I foresee, that hereafter there will be as much an 

more intolerable tyranny than there ever was before.” Dr. 
Hopkins ought to be informed, if he did not know it before, 
that however gladly he may claim affinity with a “ majority ot 
the Reformed Churches,” they allow none with Congregation- 
alism. The Old School Presbyterians hold it to be unseriptu- 
ral, impolitic, and disorganizing. Daillé writes thus of the 
Independents: “They are a novel sect, never heard of before 
by our forefathers, or us, whose pernicious maxims several of 
our writers have publicly rejected ; being such, as would ut- 
terly subvert the whole order of our Churches, as well as the 
kingdoms and estates of the world.” Blondel said they were 
“a scandal to the Protestant name.” The French Protestant 
Church, in Synod assembled at Charenton in 1644, passed the 
following: “ Upon report made by certain deputies of the 
maritime provinces, that there do arrive unto them from other 
countries certain persons going by the name of Independents ; 
and s0 called, for that they teach that every particular Church 
should of right be governed by its own laws, without any de- 
pendency or subordination unto any person whatsoever, in ec- 
clesiastical matters; and without fine obliged to own or ac- 
knowledge the authority of Classes or Synods, in matters of 
discipline or order ; and that they settle their dwellings in this 
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kingdom, a thing of great and dangerous consequence, if not 
in time carefully prevented. This Assembly, fearing lest the 
contagion of this pvison should diffuse itself insensibly, and 
bring in with it a world of disorders and confusion upon us ; 
and, judging the said sect of Independentism not only prejudi- 
cial to the Church of God, (because, as much as in it lieth, it 
doth usher in confusion, and opens a door to all kinds of 
singularities, irregularities, and extravagancies, and barreth 
the use of those means which would most effectually prevent 
them,) but also is most dangerous to the civil State; for, in 
case it should prevail and gain ground among us, it would 
form as many religions as there be parishes and distinct partic- 
ular assemblies among us. All the provinces, therefore, are 
enjoined,” &c. This does not look like a fraternal sympathy 
with Congregationalism, or an approval of its principle, spirit, 
or practical operation. 

A few words upon the actual working of Congregationalism 
may be added here, upon the testimony of those best qualified 
to judge. Hear, then, what a gentleman says, living almost 
under the shadow of the College over which Dr. Hopkins pre- 
sides: “I cannot close my eyes upon the defectiveness and 
mischievous workings of its [the Congregational] system. It 
could not, and it has not, extended itself beyond its original 
limits. It could not, and it has not maintained entire its doc- 
trines and authority therein. It has given way, by degrees, to 
every species of attack, until made to swarm with almost eve- 
ry imaginable error.” “ One half of the Churches of this order, 
that were Orthodox fifty years ago, are the reversenow.” “It 
does not increase either in numbers, or in power, or spirituality, 
but the reverse.” These are the words of an Episcopalian in- 
deed, yet they are sustained by the testimony of those who are 
of Dr. Hopkins’ own household of faith. The following is 
from one of his ministerial brethren. ‘ Every village, every 
hamlet, is the house of discord. Sanctuaries are prostrate, re- 
ligion wounded, pastors dismissed.” ‘In every part of New 
England, you will find two, three, and perhaps ten religious so- 
cieties, where there should be but one, and these little starve- 
lings are breaking into new divisions.” * A fine commentary 
on Dr. Hopkins’ remark, that “other Churches tend to break 
into sects.” We find a witness on this subject in the writer of 
a letter to the Protestant Churchman for August, 1858. He 
says, “ I was born and educated in the orthodox Congregation- 
al denomination, and have exercised the office of its ministry 





* Withington on the Temperance Movement. 
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for now more than fifteen years. But, for several of the last 
years, there has come over me a growing conviction, that the 
true interests of spiritual religion among us are greatly retard- 
ed by our system of government and ree or, rather, the 
want of any legitimate and well-constructed system. There 
has long been in my heart a desire for something that should 
settle the turbulence and bickerings that attend the adminis- 
trations of Churches and Councils, and remedy the be-littling 
influence of extemporaneous creeds, worship and education of 
the children.” .... “ Could the way be plain, I know of noth- 
ing upon earth, that would so meet my heart’s desire, as the 
open use of the Church service.” 

“ Only by being driven across the ocean, and into the wil- 
derness,” says Mr. Hopkins, * could a Free Church, like a Free 
State, have permission and scope to grow strong.” p. 29. 

How free that Church has been, we have already briefly hint- 
ed. Some very graphic illustrations of its present freedom may 
be found in a late publication by one of its ministers, entitled 
“The Pulpit and the Pew;” and in another, called “ Shady 
Side,” emanating also from a Congregational parsonage. Its 
free working has been the subject of remark by John Angell 
James, who was a pious classic, some years since, among the 
self-styled evangelical, and whose testimony may perhaps pass, 
where ours might not be received. He asks, “ What is the 
Deacon of some of our dissenting communities? The patron 
of the living, the Bible of the minister, and the wolf of the 
flock. . . . . In many of our churches the pastor is de- 
pressed far below his level. His opinion is received with no 
deference, his person is treated with no respect, and in the 
presence of some of hislay tyrants . . . . he is only per- 
mitted to peep and mutter in the dust” It is quite intelligi- 
ble, then, low Congregationalism “ lays the most responsibility 
on the laity.” “They govern their governors, and themselves,” 
as Baxter says of them. And Neal informs us how Puritanism 
was early disturbed by the “ preachings of gifted brethren.” 
One of the early Pilgrims, too, gave vent to his annoyance in 
the remark, that “he fled from England to escape the tyranny 
of the lord Bishops, and was glad to return to escape the tyran- 
ny of the lord brethren.” 

We finish this part of our subject with an extract from the 
* Report on Home Missions, by the Massachusetts General As- 
sociation for the last year: “ From reliable statistics it ap- 
pears, that in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts, not more than one quarter of the whole population 
are in the habit of attending Church! There are one million, 
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three hundred thousand people in New England, who, so far 
as attending Church is concerned, are practically like the hea- 
then! There are twenty-six towns in this State which have nu 
evangelical preaching!” This is the home of Congregational- 
ism, where she has been dominant more than two hundred 
ears. 

: We here take our leave of what has been to us anything but 
an agreeable discussion. When we meet Dr. Hopkins again, 
we trust it may be in a field where we shall sympathize rather 
than censure. For, while we have been constrained to expose 
his errors and defects, none can be more ready than we are to 
do justice to his great merits. 














The New Tune Book. 


Art. V.—THE NEW TUNE BOOK. 


A Tune Book, proposed for the use of Congregations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Compiled by a Committee 
lggt for the purpose by the House of Bishupa. New 

ork. 1859. Small 4to. pp. 376. 


“ Or making many books there is no end,” says The Preach- 
er; and surely an “enraged Musician” may well covet a 
Hogarth’s pencil, with which to comment on this text, as he en- 
deavors to show that Books of Music are especially intended in 
this announcement of the wise Solomon. And the cry is, “ still 
they come,”—recommended to the notice of ambitious organists 
and quarreling choirs, eager for something new, by every va- 
riety of attraction, and every charm of originality. Old 
tunes, like old bonnets, must be discarded. “ A new book, 
or we resign,” is the inexorable demand of the singers; and 
the sorely annoyed Rector, as he visits the city, inserts amon 
his memoranda, “‘ Get the latest Church Music Book.” ‘And 
then the practisings and rehearsals! The scene on the suc- 
ceeding Lord’s Day, when the enraptured choir sing and 
shout, in ascending and descending demisemiquavers, and 
excruciating trills long drawn out, reminds us of the story of 
good old Bishop Seabury and the country singing master, at 
Middletown, which we find told in Dr. Sprague’s clever vol- 
ume, noticed in the last Number of our Review. 

Is Sacred Music a farce? Are the performances of well- 
trained choirs, in our churches, to be in reality nothing more 
or less than cheap Operas, hebdomadal exhibitions of four or 
eight voices, who scream, and quaver, and trill, while we 
“ miserable sinners,” who stand and listen, fear to open our 
mouths except in gaping astonishment? The performers are 
paid from fifty cents to twenty dollars per Sunday. The cur- 
tain is drawn. The actors take their places. e perform- 
ances commence. Modern custom sanctions such a fearful 
travestry of true praise. No one, least of all the Rector, dares 
to demur, and too often, alas, Satan is unwittingly praised. 
This is no caricature. Is there then no relief? Must our 
Church Music remain as it is,a mere conventional ornament, or 
worse, a formal mockery? God forbid. Music is a power that 
alone can make many dry bones live. The Church every- 
where needs it. It is an eloquence, which the young especially 
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feel and obey. It is an influence that can, if rightly —— 
and used, do much to awaken our American Church to the 
vigorous health and rapid growth of the early Church. Our 
ee therefore, is, that Congregational Singing is the only 
egitimate mode of praise for a Christian people assembled for 
Public Worship. And, by Congregational Singing, we mean 
such as the whole congregation can unite in, either audibly 
or with the silent melody of the heart. And because the 
latter of these two modes will appear, as we proceed, to be 
impracticable, we shall adopt and maintain the former. 

The voice of history, as well as the testimony of common 
sense, will bear witness to the impregnable nature of our posi- 
tion. Old Tunes and old modes of singing, which “let all the 
people praise God,” will appear to be equally pleasant and 
edifying. 

Since the world began, wherever the hearts of men were 
made glad, there and then Music has asserted her right, as 
the handmaid of all prosperity, and the boon companion of 
true happiness. Even in Eden, our first parents must have 
given utterance to the unalloyed happiness of their lot in song. 
As Milton hath it, 

‘* Neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker in fit strains, pronounced or sung, 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips in prose or numerous verse, 


More tunable than needed lute or harp, 
To add more sweetness.” 


(Par, Lost, B. iv.) 

The brief mention of Jubal as the “ Father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ,” (Gen. iv, 21,) contains the sum 
total of our knowledge of antediluvian Music. But this pri- 
meval Harpist and Organist surely did not compose a choir 
of one, for he was “>o:ax” “Father of many.” May we 
not, therefore, fairly inter that in those days of wonder, and 
of corruption, and of “ giants in the land, melodious harps and 
powertal instruments were played as necessary concomitants 
to the feasts and sacred ceremonies, when men (not a well 
balanced quartette) “* began to call on the name of the Lord ” in 
raise as well as in prayer. Six hundred years after the 
flood, as we learn from the reproach of Laban to Jacob, it 
was customary for whole families to celebrate any joyful event 
with “ mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp.” 
(Gen. xxxi, 27.) Even children participated, as Job answers to 
Zophar, “ They take the timbrel and harp, and they rejoice at 
the sound of thé organ.” (Job xxi, 12.) The application ot 
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such a scriptural as well as historical argument to the matter in 
hand is too obvious for comment. 

Many centuries after, we are introduced to the first speci- 
men of a choral hymn, either in profane or sacred history. It 
was sung antiphonally by ‘“ Moses and the children of Israel,” 
on the one hand, and by “ Miriam and add the women,” on the 
other, accompanied by instruments. The jealous cultivation 
of Music by the Egyptian Priests, and the high veneration of 
it by the accomplished Greek, who, like the Jew, confined its 
use exclusively to sacred ceremonies, are other world-wide 
witnesses to the majesty, and power, and venerated grandeur 
of this now comparatively degraded art. We meet with sig- 
nal instances of the Divine approval of congregational singing, 
in the song of Jehoshaphat, “ and every man of Judah and 
Jerusalem, with psalteries, and harps, and trumpets,” in the 
Valley of Berachah, (2 Chron. xx, 27 and 28;) and also, in 
the sublime ascriptions of “all them of Asaph, of Heman, of 
Jeduthan, with their sons and their brethren,” at the consecra- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. “ Then,” continues the sacred his- 
torian, “as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make 
one sound, the cloud,” mysterious symbol of God’s glory, “ fill- 
ed the house,” so that “ the priests could not stand.” 

With holy joy and loftiest inspiration, does the sweet singer 
of Israel write songs for a world. He appoints, as leaders of 
the congregation, “ Jeiel, with instruments of psalteries and 
harps ;” “ Asaph, to sound cymbals ;” “ Benaiah and Jahaziel, 
the Priests, with trumpets continually before the Ark of the 
Lord,” (1 Chron. xvi, 4.) And these well-selected bands were 
not only a large congregation, but led the congregation. Now 
where are the successors of these men? Are they among those 
who retail snatches from the last Opera, as fit preface to 
the awe-inspiring words, “ The Lord is in His Holy Temple ?” 
Are they among those ambitious, we had almost said sacrile- 
gious, organists, who strike up “ Robert le Diable” as suffi- 
ciently exulting accompaniment to the fearful Trisagion? We 
trow not. 

With what a beautiful simplicity does the inspired evangel- 
ist write of that solemn hour when the Last Supper was eaten ; 
—‘“ And when they had sung an hymn they went out into 
the Mount of Olives.” St. James advises, “Is any, (not the 
choir,) but is any jocund of heart, let him sing Psalms.” This 
Apostolic permission for “any” to sing is utterly vetoed by 
the modern, most unapostolic, usages of tue Churches. And 
another Apostle commands, “teach and admonish one an- 
other in Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” What con- 
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gregation, we ask, is not guilty of a total neglect of this plain 
command. 

Scattered notices, here and there, in the writings of the Fa- 
thers, show that this consentaneous teaching of Prophet and 
Apostle, to the mighty influence of united voices, was not 
forgotten. Even Philo, who wrote at the commencement of 
the Christian Era, describing the early Christian assemblies, 
says, “They then chanted Hymns in honor of God, composed 
in different measures and modulations, now, singing together, 
and now, answering each other by turns.” St. Augustine, A. D. 
395, writes of the Ambrosian chant: “unbelievers were won 
by it, and the common people captivated.” Socrates, in the 
fitth century, testifies “ that the holy martyr, Ignatius, on his 
journey to Rome, introduced the custom of Antiphonal sing- 
ing which prevailed in Antioch.” St. Chrysostom, A. D. 400, 
preaches, “ God has joined music with worship that we might, 
with cheerfulness re readiness of mind, express His praise in 
Sacred Hymns.” Again, in his homily on the First Corin- 
thians, he writes, “Lado wévess xovr.” And again, preaching 
from the 145th Psalm, he declares, “* women on men, old men 
and children, differ in sex and age, but they differ not in the har- 
mony of singing hymns; for the Spirit tempers all their voices 
together, making one melody of them all.” Eusebius, speaking 
of the consecration of Churches during the reign of Constan- 
tine, says, that “there was one common consent in chanting 
forth the praises of God; youths and virgins, old men and 
maidens, sung Psalms.” 

But ne Music appears to have reached a culmination in 

the days of Gregory the Great. Hildebrand increased the 
Ecclesiastical modes from four to eight. He adopted and im- 
proved the Roman character, instead of the Greek. He intro- 
duced a new species of chanting, termed, from its gravity, 
“Canto Fermo,” and thus sacrificed fearlessly mere effect and 
pagan parade to seemly concord and solemnity. His life and 
abors mark an epoch in this art; and to-day the Gregorian 
Chants bid fair to supersede all others, by reason of the simple 
grandeur of their harmony and their peculiar appropriateness 
to our Services. 

Soon after Gregory’s time,the blighting influence of Papal 
corruption began to take effect even upon music. It was em- 
ployed, not to elevate the heart to Heaven, but as a 
mere Ecclesiastical machine, abstruse, inexpressive, meaning- 
less. Every kingdom under the spiritual dominion of the 
Pope was more or less affected by it. The venerable Bede, 
however, says, “Our British ancestors heard St. Germanus 
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sing, many years prior to St. Austin,” and St. Dunstan is 
spoken of as presenting many Churches with organs. 

But, at the Reformation, this almost fatal wedlock of music 
with error was put asunder. The invention of printing most 
opportunely secouded the emancipation of mind. In the 
reign of Henry VIII, the only change made was the application 
of Music to English words. Still the great intricacy of the. 
prevailing style remained, so that, in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, A. D. 1536, a protestation was ad- 
dressed to the king against “the Fautes and Abuses of Reli- 
gion,” in which they declare that “synging is but rorying, 
howling, whystling, conjuring, jogelying, and a foolish vanite.” 
Who has not heard a performance of which this protest is no 
caricature ? 

During the reign of Edward VI, metrical Psalmody was in- 
troduced into England. The University of Oxford so far fa- 
vored music, as to give it permanent establishment, and con- 
ferred a degree of ‘D. M. upon Hambois. Queen Elizabeth 
encouraged it, and in her injunction to the Clergy, “she willeth 
and commandeth that there may bea modest and distinct song, 
so used in the Church service, that the same may be lainly 
understood.” Tallis and Bird, the Fathers of English nereh 
Music, flourished in her reign. Calvin, Beza, Knox, Zuingli, 
but especially Luther, were strenuous in advocating congrega- 
tional singing. The famous Chorales of Luther are said to 
have aided the Reformation more effectively than all his ser- 
mons put together. And, Luther says in his plain strong way, 
“T verily think, and am not ashamed to say, that next to Di- 
vinity, no art is comparable with Music;” and again, “ we know 
that music is intolerable to demons.” 

In the year 1551, Roger Ascham writes from Augsburg, “three 
or four thousand singing at a time in this city, is but a trifle.” 
Beza writes much the same of the Huguenots of Paris. About 
the same time, Bishop Jewell wrote to Peter Martyr, “A change 
now appears visible among the people, which nothing pro- 
motes more than the inciting them to sing Psalms ; sometimes, 
at St. Paul’s cross, there will be six thousand singing together.” 
Surely this energizing element of the great Reformation is 
needed, wherever men are to be turned from the error of their 
ways. Thomas Mace, a quaint clerk of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, gives an account of “ the excellent singing of Psalms 
in York Cathedral, when cannon balls from Cromwell’s army 
were flying around—when the vast concording unity of the 
whole congregational chorus came, as I may say, thundering 
in, even so it made the very ground shake under us. Oh, the 
unutterable ravishing soul’s delight !” 
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The course of history now brings us to the era of Handel, 
and Haydn, and Mozart, and Bach, and Beethoven; whose 
magnificent genius laid the foundation of all succeeding com- 
positions, and elevated their art to the highest pitch of refine- 
ment. These men were the exponents, in a great degree, of 
the popular taste in their day. But their sublime compositions 
_are in a dead language, to the mass of men in our time. And 
these facts prove the decay of their lofty art, and also, that if 
we would restore music to its ancient glory, we must begin with 
the people. Handel must have an appreciative audience. Mo- 
zart aud Beethoven are not for deaf and dumb congregations. 
If therefore we would have true and laudable congregational 
singing, we must in every way popularize music. Increase 
musical taste, not only on artistic considerations, but on the 
highest religious, moral, and social grounds. Let there be sing- 
ing at home, and singing in all our schools, until it becomes a 
habit. In the reciprocation of musical influences, all classes 
will be led to a higher appreciation of the art; and thus only 
can any true proficiency be attained. How, in part, this pop- 
ularizing process may be undertaken, will presently appear. 

But, to return from this digression. Frum the days of Han- 
del and Mozart, the superiority of Sacred Music must date its 
declension. Now and then the taste of & «dv asks for an Ora- 
torio; but fashion and wealth patronize only the opera, or the 
ballad singer. From the congregation Music has been excluded, 
by the supposed difficulty of its acquisition. Proud First 
Trebles, guttural Bassos, booming organs that drown all other 
sounds—these alone praise God, in the degraded and despoiled 
beauty of holiness. Machinery has usurped the place of genius. 
Vocabularies are exhausted to supply even names for the new 
tunes; and, alas ! salaries, not grateful hearts, are the misera- 
ble inspiration. 

Where, we ask, is the only real power of Sacred Music to- 
day? It is to be found, chiefly, in the Methodist Prayer Meet- 
ing, or Revival, of which it is the main principle of life. The 
old tunes are not in the modern music books. They are handed 
down, like the most precious heir-looms, in the sweet lullabies 
around our cradles. Occasionally a very bold choir ventures 
to sing one at the risk of its reputation, especially if some 
plagiarizing composer has so re-arranged and spoiled it, that it 
sounds as much like Yankee Doodle as Old Hundred. Now, 
in the name of thousands who feel and know that praise is as 
essential an act of true worship as prayer, what is to be done ? 

We recommend the full Choral Service, says one. But this 
is an absolute impossibility inevery Village Church. For the 
Choral Service, with its essential accuracy of intonation, its 
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distinct yet rolling pronunciation, its true rhythm, and faultless 
accent, is the very highest ideal of Sacred Musical Art. The 
best trained choirs, and the most practised congregations of 
our country, fail to do more than experiment upon it. And 
besides, the degraded taste and the faulty conception of true 
praise of any congregation, will not abide it at present. To 
enter therefore upon this perfection of Sacred Music, at once, 
and in the present state of the Art, in our country, is simply 
absurd. It is beginning with a chorus of Aeschylus before 
one can spell Greek. We have heard it attempted in a small 
country Church. Our ears tingle to this day with the jangle. 
It was bedlam let loose. It was horrible discord blown out of 
sharp Yankee noses. And yet we hope to see the day when 
those sublime “Amens,” of the English Cathedral Service, 
which so powerfully stir the depths of every soul who hears 
them, shall stir ours. We are all acquainted with the candid 
confession of a distinguished dissenting clergyman to their 
power. Bishop DeLancy writes of a Service at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, ‘‘ The voices of the people almost overpowered the im- 
mense organ. It was a majestic sound. Such an Amen I 
never heard. It was the Falls of Niagara reverberating the 
praises of God. It carried me forward to what St. John says, 
‘A voice came out of the throne saying, praise God, all ye His 
servants, and ye that fear Him, both small and great; and 1 heard, 
as it were, the voice of a great multitude, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alle- 
lulia! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.’” 

Unison, a word that tells the secret might of all true Con- 
gregational Singing, is the predominant feature of Choral 
Singing. 

“ All warbling of one song, all of one key, 


As if their hands, their sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate.” 


And singing in unison is a perpetual singing-school of the 
highest order. Imitation comes to the aid of each pupil. 
Evil habits of pronunciation and accent are at once recognized 
and checked, and the cultivation and taste of the more studi- 
ous and refined powerfully influence the less favored or the 
careless. Melody, not harmony, prevails, and so Art at last 
ic The great inistake of modern attempts to improve 
sacred music, is in this confusion and actual preference of 
Harmony to Melody, and consequently we are further from 
Choral-singing now than ever. And, the more harmonious we 
grow, the less melodious we are. It is putting the cart before 
the horse. It is attempting to dance before creeping. For har- 
mony is the difficult combination of many ie. Learn 
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the alphabet then, before you try to spell. The day will then 
speedily come when we may occasionally rise above the solid 
monotone and the ever mighty unison of a whole congrega- 
tion, (singing chorally,) to that variety and to those inspirations 
of lofty genius which belong only to the beauty of enrapt 
holiness. The soul may soar away from earth alone, (for com- 
panions must of necessity be few in this work-day generation,) 
on the “ gigantic masses of sound ” of Handel, or the descrip- 
tive strains of Haydn. It may revel in the “melting pathos” 
of Young Bellini, and find its full expression, as the “ melan- 
choly grandeur” of Beethoven swells through dim Gothic 
vaults, and stirs up the deepest waters of its innermost being. 

But all this only proves the power of music. It is the privi- 
lege of the few; and therefore not to be sought after at first 
for congregational use. It is the Jacob’s Ladder on which no 
unhallowed foot may step. Snatcham choirs—ambitious Prima 
Donnas, “ procul ! 0, procul! este profani,”—for these wonders 
of genius echo = through the dim Cathedral vaults. That is 
the only earthly home of these great master-pieces. And 
music is one of the things that 


“by season seasoned are, 
To their right use and true perfection.” 





Adaptation, correspondence, suitableness; these are charac- 
teristics of all good music. It owes its power as much to 
moral as to harmonious qualities, and when, therefore, melody 
and harmony are in a jumble, and when what is adventitious 
is entirely merged in what is intrinsic, the essential properties 
of all Music are negatived. It is a miserable failure. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam : i. e., don’t allow the penny whistler to 
blow a Double Bass Trombone. 

But harmony pays. The endless supply of “ New Tune 
Books” proves this. So do quack maibelage ay. But if 
we are ever to have a restoration of the Art of Music; books 
of new harmonies must be placed on the Index Expurgato- 
rius, unless there be some royal road to learning. Such is the 
sine gua non of all true progress, according to the thorough 
Church musicians of later time, such as Dr. Crotch, McFarren of 
London, Albrechtsberger, Marx, Fetis, Catel. “Must we have 
then no new Church Music?” asks Dr. Crotch. Yes, he replies, 
but no new style; nothing which recommends itself by 
novelty. Another careful writer on Music, doubts whether 
any new tunes of value can be written in these modern times ; 
such is the limited compass and quality of the human voice 
and so few are the combinations that can possibly be made in 
four lines, which is but half a legitimate melody. The success 
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of Dr. Hodges is only an exception which proves the rule. 
The Stabat Mater, the Miserere, the Agnus Dei, are the simple 
and endless themes of the old masters. They sought nothing 
new. And the popular ballad singers of the day soon exhaust 
themselves. But they require wonderful precision in their 
movement, and that rare perfection in harmony, on which 
their unabating success depends. Such familiarity and reit- 
eration can alone give confidence in, and prevalence to, the 
strains of Luther, or Handel, or Pleyel. 

But, it may be said, melodious rather than harmonious 
singing will starve hundreds who live by ever manufacturing 
cacophonous discord of new noises. And, besides, the Har- 
monists have so exterminated the Melodists, that to create a 
reversion in favor of melody would be a very rash undertak- 
ing. Weknowit. And those, who join the forlorn hope, and 
it may well be called so, must, like impetuous Hotspur, dare 


“To dive into the bottom of a sea, 
Where fathom line did never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned ‘ melody’ by the locks.” 


In the name of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, we cry, therefore, 
to the rescue. For the sake of one of the mightiest Arts 
which alone can give life to some of the driest bones, let us 
make an attempt to simplify, to expurgate, and, in short, to 
sing all together. 

e come now to the “ New Tune Book.” It is reeommend- 
ed as a powerful auxiliary in the contest. Shall we treat 
it as David did Saul’s armor? for we very much suspect and 
dislike its title, and the Church has not proved it. If expe- 
rience be the lamp that guides her feet at all, then the Church 
never will approve of a book of “new tunes.” But the name 
of the “New Tune Book ” is, we are happy to say, a misno- 
mer. It is nota new Tune Book, as careful examination 
proves, although it is a new book. Old Hundred, St. Ann’s, 
Christmas, are there, and many a dearly loved melody besides. 
In fact, the only new composer of prominence has not injured, 
if he has not added to, the value of the work. St. Barnabas, 
one of his tunes, has the true ring of that marvelous style 
which prevailed just before counterpoint was introduced. 
“* Majesty ” is, to our taste, not very majestic. As for “ Pil- 
grim,” although far before other new aspirants for popular 
favor, still, we think, he had better “ make tracks” and hide 
behind the “ mountain” which is sufficiently rolling, and at 
the same time precipitous, for a safe retreat. We are surfeited 
with original tunes. ‘ Non omnia possumus omnes.” 

VOL. XII.—NO. II. 19 
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But the book is not to be treated as one of the weekly, or at 
least monthly, issues of the musical press. It does not profess 
to be, and it is not, an original production. It is a compila- 
tion, as the preface declares, from such tunes as have been 
“ Jong and deservedly loved in the assemblies of the Saints.” 
It is true, and we are sorry for it, that many of our old favor- 
ites are not there; but many are; and certainly, amid the 
Babel of tunes, which throughout the country are appropriated 
to certain Hymns, it must be an impossibility tosnit all. Uni- 
formity in the use of a certain tune to a certain Hymn will be 
greatly aided by such an attempt as unquestionably this book 
is, tad in no other way. The Church that we love, already 
sings “half in the speech of Ashdod.” This book will help 
prevent any further encroachment. It is certainly a step, and 
a long one, in the right direction. 

As for the selections of Chants, they are certainly very good. 
Sixteen of them are solid Gregorian ; full of rich melody, and 
such as only improve upon using. Indeed, we consider the 

rice of the book as ps small, when lingering over the rolling 
loeatee of these eighty-eight Chants. But one of the re- 
commendations of this work to universal notice, and cheap at 
three times the price of the book, is the list of suggestions pre- 
fixed to its tunes. It is admirable, and we trust will meet 
with the attention it deserves. 

But yet all the Tune Books ever published will not make 
singers. By pampering an already bad taste, which, with an 
importunity, comparable only to the begging daughters of the 
Horseleech, cries ever “give, give,” these new books spoil more 
singers than they make. The question is therefore still open, 
What is to be done to restore Sacred Music to its place of in- 
fluence and power in our Services? 

Let common sense attempt an answer. Public Worship is 
not worship in and for the public, from which even the most 
untutored soul is excluded. So says common sense. It 
may be worship for a cultivated dozen. Somebody may ap- 
preciate it. But it is in nosense public. And here we may 
as well toss a sop to all honest Cerberi, for they may growl; 
and we therefore allow that it is common sense, that if a 
musical taste were general, then, doubtless, all congregations 
would prefer to listen to a well trained choir. All could then 
praise God, “ making melody in their hearts.” And it would 
be Public Worship—the worship of the people. And there is 
still another reason why a well belenced Quartette would be 
superior to all others for an appreciative audience. Its per- 
formances would be the perfection of good taste, in its religious 
sense, we mean. The intellectual and the moral faculties 
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would harmoniously combine and strengthen each other. 
Singing would be more than singing. It would be adoration. 
But where is the congregation in our land, with one or two 
exceptions, that can be brought to feel and profit by the best 
efforts of a perfect choir? and especially we would inquire, if a 
Quartette, or a gallery full of singers, can be found, who always 
or ever fulfill all the absolute requisitions of such as should 
worthily praise the King of kings for their fellow creatures ? 
And besides, the very esser.ce of Public Worship is the expres- 
sion of a common nature, and of common relations, and of com- 
mon wants and destiny ; and because, therefore, music forms so 
large a part of our public Services, and because the most 
artistic songs of a group in the organ-loft or of one or two 
here and there in the audience, cannot be called public, we 
conclude, that our so called Public Worship is very private. 
“ Let all the people, then, praise God.” They cannot do it by 
proxy. They cannot do it, if they do not andiootand the tune 
or the style, any better than a docile papist can pray after the 
chanted Latin. 

But it will be objected, that all the people cannot sing. This 
is but a half truth. For, that the mass of every congregation 
can sing, is proven ina variety of ways. The songs of our 
home | aed sti the contrary. We even laugh, cry and 
speak in music. A yawn, even, runs down a whole octave be- 
fore it ceases. A question cannot be asked, without that change 
which musicians term a 5th, 6th and 8th. And visit ony ei. 
ering of Christian people, and if perchance, 


“Old Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or flowing Mear wakes up the soul,” 


or the venerable “ Old Hundredth” calls on all the earth to 
raise cheerful notes to God alone; and at once the fact that 
everybody can sing, will be forever established. All are seen to 
have a free, hearty interest in it, and, such is the power of all 
voices combined, that each single voice is not heard even by 
itself. Thus all timidity or reluctance is unfelt; and beside, 
there is no temptation to either vanity, or display, or criticism. 
But it is again objected, that the clergyman cannot pitch a 
tune or sing a note to save his life. This is a whole truth. And 
unquestionably the cause of our present style of music is attri- 
butable, in no small degree, to the indifference, or the absolute 
ignorance of this mighty Art, on the part of those to whom 
alone its management is entrusted by the Church. “ As with 
the priest, so with the people.” 
e presume not to dictate to our Ecclesiastical Superiors, 
and to the learned Trustees of our Theological Seminaries. 
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We would merely suggest, with the highest respect and with all 
due deference, that a Professor of this lofty Science be added to 
the present chairs; and that, in the devotions, as well as the 
instructions, of our seminaries, music have its proper place. 
Can we succeed with the people as we all desire, without this 
irresistible eloquence of Sacred Music? It powerfully ideal- 
izes all objects, and thus awakens an intenser consciousness 
of the might of those infinite truths which we would impress. 
It lifts the soul nearer Heaven. It rules its empire, the heart, 
as nothing else can. As earnest George Herbert sang : 


“ A verse may find him whom a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


But the fact is, we have all long felt as Gregory the Great is 
said to have done, “that there can be small increase among the 
lambs, and little praise among the sheep, till each priest can 
teach his own choir.” John, the Deacon, assures us that in his 
times,<he lived in the ninth century,—the whip, “ flagelli- 
um ejus,” was preserved as a relic, with which Gregory was 
accustomed to correct his choir, ‘‘ when they were out withal, 
and failed in the notes.” O! who has not longed for that 
whip,—to crack, at least? Burney, in his “ Continental Tour,” 
says, “each Parish has a Cantor to teach singing and to direct 
the chorus, and every one can sing.” Why cannot we have 
our Cantores? Is it because we care nothing about sacred 
music among our people? “ The true nature of Worship, the 
general principles which underlie it, and the best method of 
successfully accomplishing it, ought to be, and doubtless are, 
better understood by the clergyman than the musician, (says 
Richard S. Willis,) for the clergyman makes Worship his spe- 
cial study, while the musician makes music his chief care.” In 
short, the conception of Worship in many a conceited organist, 
is as true as was that of the painter, who, in giving the idea of 
that verse in the Te Deum, “To Thee all Angels cry aloud,” 
represented the angelic choir in tears. Sebastopol will not 
yield without “God save the Queen.” The French “ march to 

lory or the grave” at the inspiring measures of the Marsel- 
Shek, The Swiss soldier surrenders to the memorial song of 
his cot home. Why, then, have we, soldiers of Christ, so 
few battle hymns with which to conquer? Is it not because 
Satan, clothed as an angel of light, has caused to be erected, at 
opposite ends of our Churches, a highly ornamented pulpit, 
and a very elevated organ-loft, in which alone the Supreme is 
very formally and most unworthily praised,—and where the 
people go to be entertained ; that is, those who can afford to 
pay for it ? 
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But we must for the present conclude. If we have derived 
any light from the pages of history, or if we have spoken 
according to the dictates of common sense and sound reason as 
to the power, and the eloquence, and the need of Sacred 
Music in Public Worship, we are content. We presume not 
to show, in a short Article like the present, how all these mani- 
fold evils, which we have considered, may be remedied. The 
subject is open for discussion. But the results of three 
years’ experience in a Missionary Parish may not prove an 
unfitting conclision to what we lave said. The Sunda 
School children were gathered by the Rector, whose zeal, 
doubtless, far exceeded his science. He asked the scholars to 
open their Prayer-Books at the Venite. The Rector then sang, 
alone, to a very simple Gregorian tone, the first verse. The 
children caught the melody after a few repetitions, and with- 
out knowing one note from another, and in less than two 
months, the congregation would not have exchanged their 
music for the best salaried Quartette in the city. Many a rare 
old tune the children knew by ear, already, and they at once 
learned several others in the same way. Of course the choir 
were a little uneasy at first. But their thunder was already 
quietly stolen. ey were invited to lead in antiphonal 
response to the children, and lo! the bugbear of prejudice 
and of apprehension was already vanquished. Now any choir 
of Christians will consent to this experiment to be made 
either by the Rector, or by some conciliatory assistant. And, 
if the chete be composed of any except Christians, especially 
if they are professional hirelings, taken from the halls of fash- 
ionable amusement and worldly pleasure, then how, in the 
name of our holy religion, can they praise, for us, Hm whom 
spotless angels ever call Holy, Holy, Holy! 

And shall not that day be glorious, second only to that 
when the Holy Scriptures were made free to all, when all 
may go to Gon’s Honse, not only to pray to Him, but to 
praise Him; when “ young men and maidens, old men and 
children, praise the name of the Lord, for His name only is 
excellent and His praise above heaven and earth?” The tak- 
ing preacher and the Prima Donna of the Opera will not 
then be the chief attractions of a merely esthetic religion, as 
that of our day is becoming with an alarming rapidity. But 
Sacred Music will be restored to the people, froin whom it has 
long been alienated. And when “all the people” are thus 
taught to praise God, then multitudes, whom no man can 
rag yt shall grow better prepared to sing at last the Song of 
the LAMB. 
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To the departed, whatever may be his condition, it is of no 
consequence whether he is here remembered or forgotten. All 
such minor interests are lost in those which are infinitel 

reater. Maultitudes of the most excellent ones of the earth 
com indeed left behind them no commemorative name. No 
marble monument, raising its lofty and magnificent front, pro- 
claims to posterity their merited praise. But, which is vastly 
better, the influence of their practical virtues has left its endur- 
ing image and superscription on the improved state of society ; 
and, which is most desirable of all, their names are written and 
stand out in bold relief in that Book of Life, which, in the great 
future day, shall be opened wide to the universe. Yet, even in 
this imperfect state, it is the order of Providence, that the mem- 
ory of many a good man shall be preserved for the benefit of 
posterity, for the satisfaction of those who, in life, were his 
most intimate companions, and for a suitable reward of virtue; 
a reward the more agreeable, as dispensed not to the individ- 
ual himself, but to his best and most worthy associates. The 
due commemoration of departed excellence is in itself proper, 
and has been practised in all ages and countrjes. In support of 
this action, which harmonizes with the laudable feelings of nat- 
ural friendship, we have the weight of Scriptural example and 
positive authority. “Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning,” (Rom. xv, 4,) and there- 
fure the character of Abraham, “ the friend of God,” (2 Chron. 
xx, 7, Isa. xli, 8,) and of other ancient worthies, is held out 
by St. Paul, in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, as an 
honorable attestation of excellence, and a perpetual example of 
religion and faith. True is the wise man’s saying, “ The mem- 
ory of the just is blessed; but the name of the wicked shall 
rot,” (Prov. x, 7;) and true also is the Psalmist’s declaration, 
“The righteous shall be held in everlasting remembrance.” 
(Ps. exii, 6.) 





* We depart from our standing rule, in saying that the following tribute to the 
memory of one who fills a large place in the hearts of many of the Clergy and the 
Laity, is from the pen of his intimate friend and colleague, the venerable Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Learning, &c., in the General Theological Seminary, the Rev. 
Samvuec H. Turner, D. D. 
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In accordance with these views and feelings, we desire to 

ome before our readers a few words respecting one whom it 
1as been our privilege to know and admire upwards of forty 
years. It is not our purpose to go much into detail, but merely 
to state some prominent facts and traits of character.* 

The Rev. Brrp Wirson was the son of a gentleman of Scot- 
land, who was born in 1742. The honorable James Wilson 
was educated at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh, and 
in part under the supervision of Drs. Blair and Robertson, 
universally celebrated for superior talents and learning. 
Soon after his arrival at Philadelphia, in the year 1766, he be- 
came a tutor in the College, and acquired a high reputation as 
a classical scholar. Entering on legal — first at Read- 
ing, and afterwards at Carlisle, his abilities and acquisitions 
soon made him conspicuous. In 1775, he was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress. Being a uniform advocate of American In- 
dependence, he signed the well known ‘ Declaration.’ In 1787, 
he was a member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and one of the Committee that re- 

orted its draft. Two years after, he was appointed by Wash- 
ington a Judge of the Supreme Court. He died at the age of 
fifty-six, leaving behind him three volumes of political and 
legal disquisitions, highly valued by intelligent men. 
he son inherited his father’s talents, and in due time made 
himself equally conspicuous. Born January 8, 1777, he was 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, then known by 
the name of College, at the early age of fifteen, in the year 





* This brief notice of Dr. Wilson’s father was obtained chiefly from the follow- 
ing publications: Encyclopedia Americana, article, James Wilson; Alexander 
Graydon’s Memoirs of his own time, edited by John Stockton Littell, 8vo. Phila., 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1846; History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, by George Ticknor Curtis, 8vo. 2 vols., Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1854. In this work Judge Wilson is very favorably men- 
tioned. The following extracts will show how highly he was appreciated. “The 
life of this wise, able and excellent man, was comparatively short. The character 
of his mind, and the sources of his influence, will be best appreciated by examining 
some of the more striking passages of his great speech on the Constitution.” 
This is followed by a note, covering fourteen closely printed pages, all of which is 
quoted from the speech referred to, vol. 1, pp. 462, et seq. In Vol. 2, p. 520, he 
is represented as “‘ one of the wisest and ablest of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

For the few biographical statements respecting his son, we are indebted chiefly to 
private information, obtained from the most reliable sources, For the reader’s sat- 
isfaction, we will mention the names of the Hon. Horace Binney, and the Rev. Jehu 
C. Clay, D. D., who for a time was rector of the Church at Norristown, while Dr. 
Wilson was one of its Wardens, and also that of Miss Hollingsworth, the Doctor’s 
niece, who resided with him the greater part of the time that he lived in New 
York. The kindness of these gentlemen, and of this most estimable lady, in reply- 
ing to our request for information, is hereby respectfully acknowledged. 
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1792, about the time that the Rev. Dr. Ewing became Pro- 
vost. He pursned the study of Law, under the direction of 
Joseph Thomas, of Philadelphia, aided, no doubt, by the supe- 
rior abilities of his father. His early companions and friends 
were gentlemen, who afterwards attained a grade of eminence 
in their profession, which few jurists in this country have ever 
reached.* Of Mr. Wilson it is not too much to say, accom- 
modating the words of the Apostle, that he was “ not a whit 
behind the very chief of ” his associates. In the exercise of 
his profession he was remarkable for the soundness of his coun- 
sels, founded on extensive knowledge both of general princi- 
ples and of the particular cases under consideration. He soon 
obtained a place in the office of the Commissioner of Bank- 
rapt law, and when a young man of only twenty-five, was ap- 
pointed “ President Judge” of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in a judicial district, composed of several of the Eastern Coun- 
ties of Pennsylvanie, and known as the Seventh Circuit. His 
residence was then at Norristown, where he was held in high re- 
spect and esteem for his virtues as a Christian man, and his integ- 
rity, uprightness and ability as presiding Officer of the Judiciary 
Department. In this honorable position, it was his habit thor- 
oughly to examine all accessible data bearing on any litigated 
matter in question. Keeping in mind all the points of evi- 
dence, great and small, on both sides, he weighed them in the 
balance of equity with the utmost scrupulousness, drew his 
conclusions with most logical accuracy, and formed his judg- 
ments with most conscientious carefulness. Indeed, Judge 
Wilson was so distinguished for the soundness of his decisions, 
that only one was ever reversed in a Superior Court, and that, 
simply because he had net access to a document which con- 
tained such information on the case as, if known, would have 
modified his view. 

In the year 1813, the President Judge published Matthew 
Bacon’s Abridgment of the Law, an English work, with con- 
siderable additions, by a Barrister.t The American Editor in- 
forms his reader that his object was “ to a into” his 
publication “the substance of the English decisions,” which 





° yee the distinguished persons alluded to, it is sufficient to mention the 
names of Mr. Horace Binney, | ea Chauncey, and Mr. John Sergeant. 

+ The title of this publication is as follows: A new Abridgment of the Law, 
by Matthew Bacon, of the Middle Temple, Esq., with considerable additions, by 
Henry Gwillim, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister at Law. The firat Ameri- 
ean, from the sixth London Edition ; with the addition of the later English and 
the American Decisions, by Bird Wilson, Esq., President of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the Seventh Circuit of Pennsylvania. In seven volumes. Philadelphia : 
published by Philip H. Nicklin, 1813. 
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had been passed since its appearance, “ together with the cases 
upon the same subjects, decided in America.” The prepara 
tion of this work, which is in seven volumes, large Svo., de 
manded great labor and research ; and the additions are char. 
acterized by the editor’s extensive investigation and well known 
accuracy. 

During the time that Judge Wilson resided at Norristown, 
he so employed his moral and religious energies as to induce 
the few Episcopalians of the place to erect the Church, which 
stands there at the present day. Of this Church he was 
Warden for several years, and a delegate to the Conventions of 
the Diocese. 

His deeply religious character led him, on an official occasion, 
when his kindly feelings were more than usually wrought upon, 
to turn his attention very decidedly to the sacred Office of the 
Ministry ; and on the 12th of March, 1819, he was ordained 
Deacon by the Right Rev. Bishop White, in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, and Priest about a year afterwards. We avail 
ourselves of the following extract from the Episcopal Address, 
delivered to the Convention, May 3d, 1820, as it shewe the es- 
teem in which the venerated Head of the Diocese held two of 
his clerical sons. 

“Our ministry has received a heavy loss in the much la- 
mented decease of the Rev. Thomas P. May, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Norristown, and of St. Thomas’ Church, White- 
marsh. After giving the fairest promise of future usefulness, 
he has been taken from us by one of the inscrutable visitations 
of Divine Providence. It is an alleviation to the loss of the 
congregations, whose esteem and affection he possessed, that 
there was residing within their bounds the Rev. Bird Wilson, 
recently ordained, but long known among them by his able 
and faithful discharge of the duties of a highly responsible 
Office in the Judiciary Department, and who, without delay, 
was chosen and settled as their pastor.”* 

Our reverend brother occupied this place until toward the 
close of 1821. His intellectual and religious character had 
made him widely known and highly respected. At that time, 
the General Theological Seminary was in operation in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Ata meeting of the Trustees, held in 
that city, on the 24th of July, 1821, Dr. Wilson was appointed 
Professor of Systematic Divinity. In the following autumn, 
a special General Convention was held, and on the 2d day of 





* Journal of the Thirty-sixth Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Pennsylvania, p, 10. 
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November the establishment was reorganized, by combining 
with it the Diocesan Institution of New York, and thus was 
formed the present General Seminary. At the first meeting of 
the Trustees, held Dec. 19, 1821, the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
son was renewed,* and in the next Spring he entered upon his 
Office. 

This position he continued to hold for twenty-nine years. 
To the duties required thereby, and to the general interests of 
the Seminary, he devoted this portion of his life. In Novem- 
ber, 1823, he delivered the Annual Address in Trinity Church, 
which was published at the request of the Trustees. In this 
discourse he takes occasion to represent the importance of cul- 
tivating the science of Theology. He recommends attention 
to it, from its tendency to produce gratification and improve- 
ment, both to the mind and to the heart—to restore to purity 
and holiness—and to prepare, by ennobling the human char- 
acter, for the highest state of its existence. He then proceeds 
to note some causes of its comparative neglect, and concludes 
by showing the propriety and necessity of promoting its prop- 
er cultivation, especially in connection with the Institution of 
which he appeared as the advocate. 

A few years afterwards, the respected Professor made so 
strong an impression on the minds of the students, by a sermon 
which he preached on Christian, and particularly Ministerial, 
duty, that they requested its publication. We cite a clause 
from their note, because it shows how rightly they regarded 
the character of their instructor. ‘“ Deeply sensible of the va- 
rious duties of the Christian ministry, the students cannot ap- 
preciate too highly the able exposition which the subject 
obtained at your hands, and the feelings which seemed to ani- 
mate your bosom, at the time of delivering the discourse. 
Neither of these, be assured, can they ever forget.” These re- 
marks apply to the whole course of his professional action. 
His instructions on grave and profound matters of Christian 
theology, were conveyed, proved, defended, and inculcated 
with a degree of feeling, which showed that they had made a 
radical impression on the teacher’s own mind and heart, a feel- 
ing so sincere and deep as sometimes to restrain utterance. 
And, indeed, we have occasionally witnessed the same result of 
inward experience and natural sensibility, in his pulpit dis- 
courses on devotional and practical topics. It is needless to 





* See Proceedings relating to the Organization of the General Theological 
Seminary, &c., compiled and arranged agreeably to a resolution of the Trustees. 
By a member of the Board, (the Rev. Abram B. Hart.) New York: Daniel Dana, 
Jr. 1854. 8vo. pp. 89, 95, 96, 122. 
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add, that the evidence of such a truly religious character could 
not be without a salutary influence on the minds of thoughtful 
= well disposed young men, preparing for the ministerial 
omice. 

The character of “able exposition,” which the authors 
of the request apply to this particular discourse, is equally ap- 

licable to his instructions in general. He was a thoroughly 
read English divine, had formed his opinions on all doctrinal 
topics, eveien litigated, with his characteristic calmness, 
perseverance, truthfulness, independence of undue bias, and 
profound reverence for the Revealed Word, before the clear 
decisions of which he caused every consideration which savor- 
ed of merely human reason to succumb. The Holy Scriptures, 
“‘ given by inspiration of God,’ (2 Tim. iii, 16,) were his only 
recognized infallible guide, his only Rule of Faith. He never 
admitted an unproved claim to positive authority over the hu- 
man mind. He was not a man to content himself with the 
limited view of some truth, which might be taken in by a 
hasty glance from the contracted valley of a partial, one-sided 
theory. Acquiring all the important data within his reach, 
carefully weighing all fundamental considerations tending to 
the settlement of points seemingly doubtful, feeling the solid- 
ity of the ground of which he was making himself master, he 
advanced far above the narrow low-lands, on which hang the 
mists of uncertainty and error. Standing upon an elevated, 
and wide, and solid platform, he surveyed the noble domain 
of theological science, and included within the comprehensive 
range of his penetrating eye the various elements and scenes, 
which constitute the divine paradise, towards which his inqui- 
ries had been directed. His system of divinity harmonized 
with that of the more prominent English divines, whose teach- 
ings he wy understood, and rightly ss Quiet and 
composed, he thought for himself. He carefully examined 
received opinions, and, on finding them to be true, never suf- 
fered his faith in them to be shaken in the least by plausible 
objections, or even by inexplicable difficulties. He was a real 
conservative Episcopalian, and, in his instructions, never gave 
the shadow of a sanction to novelties, whether in doctrine or 
practice. At the same time, well —- from the condi- 
tion and circumstances in which men are placed, and the dif- 
ferent character of different minds, that to expect unanimity 
on all theological points is chimerical, and unworthy of a man 
of enlarged understanding and warm heart, he never thought 
of excluding from Christian fraternity any persons merely be- 
cause they differed with him and the Church of his thoughts 
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and affections on points of doctrine or discipline, not demon- 
strably essential to Christian truth. In this, as in many oth- 
er respects, he set an example, closely to follow which may well 
be recommended to his survivors. 

As a teacher, Dr. Wilson’s habits with his — were such 
as, in some respects, are worthy of the very highest commen- 
dation. His calmness of character never failed him. In 
examining into the degree of preparation which had ‘been 
attained, a constantly kept in mind the agitation which is so 
apt to,unnerve a modest youth, whose confidence in his own 
capacity is but moderate, and also the unreasonableness of ex- 
pecting too much from one of slender abilities and imperfect 
education. The inquiries were simple and directly to the point. 
When not clearly understood, they were repeated in different 
terms, but equally plain. He asked no leading question in or- 
derto suggest the right answer ; yet, when the diffident student’s 
reply gave evidence that he was on the right track, but not so 
familiar with the road as contidently to march over it with firm 
and rapid steps, he encouraged and soothed him, by occa- 
sionally setting up an index, or, like a tender father, leading 
him a few steps by the hand of affection. Very different from 
too many teachers in all departments, he adapted himself to 
individual capability, not expecting a ready, and, in all respects, 
perfected answer equally from each, but giving time to the stu- 
dent, if necessary, to collect his thoughts, and to clothe them 
in suitable language, without interrupting him to supply de- 
fects. And yet defects were not ignored, and the points omit- 
ted became the topics of subsequent inquiry. And let us re- 
peat what was lately said of him by one of his Rt. Rev. pupils,* 
whom we all delight to honor, that, although he did not usually 
accompany his exercises with many remarks of his own, yet, 
what he did say was always most directly to the purpose, and 
threw a bright ray of light on some theological point, which 
before was not sufficiently conspicuous to his hearers. 

Dr. Wilson took up his weabenes at the Seminary building 
in October, 1827. At that time a very few country residences 
were scattered about in the neighborhood, and there was no 
place of worship, except one belonging to that religious body 
which has been distinguished for producing and sustaining 
Christian pioneers. The nearest Episcopal Church was St. 
Luke’s. In order to accommodate the students themselves, and 
also the few Church families of the vicinity, the Library room 
was soon opened for divine worship on Sunday mornings. Dr. 





* Bishop Horatio Potter. 
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Wilson and his resident coadjutor sustained this Service sev- 
eral years. Not long after its commencement, a Sunday School 
was established. ultitudes of children, who had been acens- 
tomed to spend the Lord’s day in idleness and sin, were gath- 
ered into the Fold of Christ,—were taught to “ fear Gud, and 
to keep His commandments,” (Eccls. xii, 13,) and instructed 
in the true evangelical doctrines of our own beloved Church. 
The effort was blessed by its great Head. As the population 
gradually increased, and the rural district assumed the appear- 
ance of suburbs, the congregativn also increased; and it was 
thought expedient to adopt measures to erect a temple to be 
devoted to the Service of the living God. Thus originated, 
first the Chapel, and afterwards the Church of St. Peter’s—the 

erm of whose respectable and increasing congregation was the 

unday School and small body of worshipers, that assembled 
in the Seminary Library, and were edified by the instructions 
of our much valued friend. 

In the year 1839, Dr. Wilson published his very interesting 
Memoir of Bishop White,* which abounds with facts and rea- 
sonings, of the highest importance to Episcopalians. The limits 
to which the present Article ought to be restricted, which we 
fear have already been overstepped, compel us to content our- 
selves with thestatement of what is so generally known, with- 
out entering into any examination of the work itself. 

On the 28th of June, 1848, he resigned his Professorship ; 
but, at the earnest solicitation of the Trustees, consented to 
withdraw, for a time, the resignation. Two years after, June 
25, 1850, he renewed it, acting in conjunction also with an- 
other venerated Professor,+ who was then feeling the infirmi- 
ties of advancing age, though, by the good Providence of God, 
his family and friends are still blessed with his presence. As 
a token of their respect for both these gentlemen, the Trus- 
tees appointed each, Emeritus Professor, in his respective de- 

artment. Here we must be permitted to repeat what they so 
titly and respectfully added to their resolutions, and to avow 
the same personal motives which actuated that honorable body. 
We quote, “the eloquent tribute of respect paid the retiring 
professors, contained in the address of the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Maine, delivered to the former graduating class.”’t 

“These remarks cannot well be oa without allusion to the 





* Philadelphia, James Kay and Brother, 8vo. 

+ Clement C. Moore, LL. D., Professor of Oriental and Greek Literature. 

¢ See proceedings before referred to. June, 1848, pp. 532, 534 535, June, 1850, 
pp. 611, 612, 613, and Sept. 1850, pp. 652, 653, 654. 
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event which will make this day memorable in the history of 
this Seminary ; the appearance for the last time among its in- 
structors of two most venerated men, whose eminent names, 
whose hereditary association with the best recollections of the 
Church, whose consecrated learning, whose assiduous fidelity, 
whose judicial wisdom, and whose meek munificence will 
ever be recalled in connection with the earliest fruits, and 
with all the future honors of the Institution, which, through 
such a length of years, they watched and served and cherished, 
and whose foundations must be their monument. From the 
heart of the whole Church no other sentiments but those of 
reverence and gratitude—deep reverence and deep gratitude— 
will attend them to the retirement, where they shall await,as we 
— the recompense promised to patient continuance in well 
oing. 

At the time of this action of the Board, Dr. Wilson was 
very nearly seventy-four years old. Althongh he had been fa- 
vored during his whole life with remarkably good health, owing, 
doubtless, in no small degree, to his uniform habits of temper- 
ance, exercise, and general self-control; yet, having got so far 
beyond the ordinary period even of advanced life, he was not 
without experience of the weakness naturally associated with 
“three-score years and ten ;” (Ps. xc, 10.) And, although he 
still continued to live according to the same uniform habits, 
yet, in a few years, his constitution radically failed, and he be- 
came, in some degree, paralyzed. The medical aid, that was 
afforded him, assisted his strong recuperative powers, and more 
than once he recovered from attacks, which, in ordinary cases, 
would have completely prostrated the victim. Asevere cold, 
caught on the 9th of April last, affected his whole system, 
which no human efforts could invigorate. In addition to gen- 
eral debility produced by this cause, its influence on the brain 
seemed almost to destroy his conscionsness, and he gradually 
sank into a state of torpor. Apparently in the enjoyment of 
a long and quiet slumber, he reposed on the bed of death, and 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 14th, “fell asleep ” 
(Acts vii, 60) in Jesus so calmly, that his nearest relative by 
the side of his couch perceived, at the moment, no indication 
of the change. The whole period of his long and useful life, 
and also its earthly close, were alike marked by the character- 
istic which the Divine Word applies to the turning point of ex- 
istence in the true servant of God. “ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is PEAcE.” 
(Ps. xxxvii, 37.) ‘“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my iast end be like his.” (Num. xxiii, 10.) 
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The prominent facts in the life of the departed, which we 
have already laid before our readers, are of such a nature that 
they could not be fairly developed, without being accompanied 
by some representations of his character. We shall, therefore, 
on this point, add to what has already been said but a very 
few brief remarks. 

Our reverend aged brother was a model of Christian devo- 
tion. His religious services, whether on the bed of sickness or 
in the pins of God’s saints, were always marked by the 
most entire attention of the whole inner man. What we have 
already said, from personal observation for many years, 
may well justify us in comprehending within the same de- 
scription our friend’s private, family and social acts of religion. 
When, under the influence in some measure of the infirmity 
which at last dissolved the ties which bound him to earth, his 
mind on ordinary topics would wander, and imagination usurp 
the throne of his reason, if approach to the “ Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort” were suggested to him, the 
devotional habits of his life would recall his thoughts, and direct 
them aright in prayer, and he would audibly join without any 
distraction of ote j in the appropriate, sim a and heart ex- 
panding supplications, which the Church of his love had made 
familiar to bis mind. In Public Worship he gave habitual 
evidence that his soul was absorbed in the exercise. Never did 
we see him turn his face to look upon objects around him. Its 
steady and unchanging direction always gave intimation, that 
his thoughts and feelings were concentrated and bound up in 
the solemn object, which had led him into the temple of the 
Most High. 

In necessary association with this element of his character, 
must be noted his remarkable conscientiousness, Recognizin 
the great truth that the Maker of ail things has furnished 
every one of his accountable creatures with an inward faculty to 
act in some measure as his own vicegerent, he felt the import- 
ance of keeping bright and clear this internal luminary, well 
knowing, that “if the light that is in one be darkness,” 
(Mat. vi, 23,) dark too must be the whole man. Right reason 
and Divine Revelation kept his conscience well informed, 
and made it a competent judge and director. And the de- 
cisions of this divinely instituted court he did not presume to 
question, but bowed to their authority with becoming rever- 
ence, and made such legislation the standing rule of his 
conduct. 

Another characteristic which marked the life of the deceas- 
ed was his unostentation. Any desire to make a show of his 
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talents or acquisitions or varied excellencies either of head 
or heart, was farthest from his thoughts. His one great pur- 
pose seemed to be to conduct himself, under all circumstan- 
ces, as a Christian gentleman. Accustomed from childhood to 
the very best society, he made no display in his domestic and 
social relations, but always behaved towards all persons with 
whom he intermingled, whether equal or inferior, with gentle 
and most courteous suavity of manners and retiring modesty of 
deportment. Any consciousness of superiority never seemed 
to occur to him, far less, to exert any influence. And, spring- 
ing from the same commendable source, his charities were 
always private, and he habitually obeyed the Master’s direc- 
tion, “ not to let the left hand know what the right hand was 
doing.” (Mat. vi, 3.) 

We conclude this imperfect statement by noting two traits 
of his character before illustrated, namely, his remarkable 
mildness of manners, together with inflexible firmness and de- 
cision. Keeping his natural feelings under the restraint of 
reason and conscience, he never suffered any circumstances, 
however personal their bearing on his own views or course of 
conduct, to excite him to hasty opposition, or went beyond 
the Pattern of all excellence in His remark,—‘ If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but, if well, why smitest 
thou Me?” (John xviii, 23.) Nevertheless, respecting the 
doctrine on which his mind was made up, or the action which 
he thought it best to pursue, he was inflexible, and shaped his 
course by an unwavering regard to truth. Consequently, 
while he made no attack on others, he maintained the ground 
which he had himself rightfully secured, with a firmness and 
decision worthy of the important positions, both in the State 
and in the Church, which he filled with usefulness and dig- 
nity. He left it to his life to be the reliable witness of his 
character, and most assuredly, in this respect, he has be- 
queathed to us all a legacy invaluable and permanent. 
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Art. VIL—DR. STEVENS’ FIRST CHAPTER. 


The History of the Religious Movement of the Fighteenth 
Century, called Methodism, &c., &c. By Aset Stevens, 
LL. D. Vol. 1. New York and London. 


Ir is too early to offer any observations on Dr. Stevens’ His- 
tory of Methodism, as such. He has, as yet, only reached the 
death of Whitfield, in 1770; and what his first volume con- 
tains, is far less important than what is to follow. 

But his First Chapter stands by itself, and is, therefore, a 
fair subject for separate consideration. Indeed, it may be just- 
ly said to underlie his whole subsequent labors. For his ob- 
ject in it is to present, what he calls “ the stand-point of Meth- 
odism in the History of Christianity.” In doing this, he 
briefly states his idea of Christianity and the Church. 

Now, it is quite obvious, that our estimate of the value of 
Dr. Stevens’ views on these two important points, must not 
only affect, but, to a great extent, settle, our estimate of the 
value of his History, regarded, not as a compilation of facts 
merely, but as a philosophical History of Methodism. And 
thus, while the separate character of his First Chapter makes 
it fairly a subject for — treatment, the importance of the 
topics named above makes it worth our while to follow him 
in the views and statements concerning them, which it con- 
tains. This, therefore, is what, at present, we propose to do; 
reserving other matters for future consideration, if such con- 
sideration shall seem necessary. 

The Chapter opens thus: ‘ Had a studious heathen sought 
to ascertain the nature of the Christian religion, immediately 
after the completion of its canonical records, and solely from 
those records, he would have been surprised by its contrast 
with nearly all prior religious systems, in its suggestion rather 
than prescription of ecclesiastical arrangements, its general ab- 
stinence from ritual forms, and its total abstinence from dog- 
matic definitions.” These are certainly suggestive words, and 
even at the risk of appearing prolix, we shal) take leave to ex- 
amine them somewhat thoroughly. 

The impression which they are intended to produce, is un- 
doubtedly simply this; that whereas, “ ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments,” “ ritual forms,” and “dogmatic definitions,” are not 
set forth in the way of order, direction, or “ prescription,” in 

VOL. XII.—NO. IL. 20 
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the New Testament, therefore they are of no fundamental con- 
sequence. In other words, Polity, Rites, Creeds, are not fun- 
damental, “ however necessary” in respect to decency and 
age Indeed, this is stated, more than once, elsewhere 
in this Chapter. And here we may observe in passing, that 
our author seems to entertain a somewhat singular view of the 
relative importance of “ ritual forms” and “ dogmatic defini- 
tions ;” for, “abstinence from” them being the test of their 
lack of scriptural authority, and this “abstinence ” being only 
“ general” in the case of the former, while it is “ ¢otal” in the 
case of the latter, we reach the somewhat novel conclusion that 
ritual was, in the view of the writers of the New Testament, 
more important than doctrine! We beg to commend the dis- 
covery to our friends, the ecclesiologists. 

Now, without admitting that Dr. Stevens’ supposed case of 
the “ studious heathen ” is likely ever to have been a real one— 
a point upon which we shall, ere long, have something to say 
—let us take it as it stands. A “studious heathen,” then, 
takes up the Canon of the New Testament Scriptures, after its 
completion—that is, be it noted, after a very considerable peri- 
od has elapsed, during which Christianity has spread far and 
wide, and won glorious triumphs—and he finds that, as a gen- 
eral rule, ritual forms, ecclesiastical arrangements, and dog- 
matic definitions are not ordered, prescribed, or commanded 
in the Scriptures. It strikes him strangely. As Christianity 
exists in the world, he sees in it, and with it, all those things, 
and yet, there meets him this strange fact about these Scrip- 
tures, which are its “ lively oracles.” What is he to do? tf 
he is a superficial thinker, he will come to the same con- 
clusions at which Dr. Stevens and many others have arrived, 
i. e., that all these un are of nomoment. Very possibly, 
and not very unnaturally, he may advance to the further con- 
clusion, that, in view of this gotent discrepancy, it is not worth 
his while to trouble himself about either the Scriptures or 
existing Christianity, and so, letting both go, may settle down 
contentedly in his heathen philosophy. 

But, possibly, he may not be a superficial thinker ; and then, 
instead of jumping to such a summary conclusion as we have 
just indicated, - may set himself about further enquiries. If 

e does, he will soon find that, though there are not many 
direct prescriptions and commands concerning ritual forms, 
ecclesiastical arangements and dogmatic definitions or creeds, 
yet there are a very considerable number of allusions to, and 
recognitions of them. If he chooses to make systematic col- 
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lections under these three heads, he will come to some such 
result as the following: 

First, in regard to a Creed, he will find, that almost imme- 
diately after the miracle of Pentecost, the believers are said 
to have “continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine,” 
i ddayz,* and this will at least look towards a Creed. Then 
he will find that some profession of belief was required of 
those who came to be baptized, and this at least, Jooks the same 
way. Proceeding with his investigation, he will notice that 
St. Paul, writing to Timothy, alleges as one ground of his com- 
fort in view of approaching martyrdom, that he has “ kept 
the Faith,” and exhorts Timothy to hold fast “the Faith ;” 
that St. Jude exhorts all Christians “ to contend earnestly 
for the Faith ;” that the Lord commends the Angel of Per- 
gamos, that he has “ not denied His [My] Faith,” and 
makes a promise to the Angel of Philadelphia, because he has 
“ kept His Word ;” the two terms employed being «i¢rw and 
dMyew.t Elsewhere, with obviously the same allusion, he will 
find St. Paul speaking of “the doctrine, rn didacxarjg,” and 
“the good atheien or profession, riv xadzv buodoyiav,” which 
Timothy “ had professed before many witnesses.t Again, 
he will find him, in another place calling it * the deposit, 
tiv sagaxarabyxyy,” and still further on, “the good deposit,” 
which Timothy is to “keep” or watch.§ Especially will he 
be struck with that passage, in which St. Paul calls on Timo- 
thy “to hold fast the form of sound words, brorimwow iysawevrwy 
Aéywv.”| He will reflect—for he may be supposed to have so 
much historical knowledge—that this cannot mean the Old 
Testament, for St. Paul says, “ which thou hast heard of me,” 
whereas Timothy had been instructed in the Old Testament 
from a child ;§ nor can it mean the New Testament Scriptures ; 
for, first, St. Paul says, “ Acard of me;” and, secondly, that 
there is the impossibility that Timothy could have seen the New 
Testament as a whole, when it was not all as yet written, and, 
far less, collected ; and the great improbability that, scattered 
about as the books were, he had seen more than the smaller 
part of them. Moreover, the chief word in the expression is 
never used to signify the Scriptures; and, our “ studious 
heathen ” will recollect, that it means a pattern, a mould, an 
archetype, words which may very well be applied to a Creed, 
but hardly to those written Scriptures which, according to Dr. 
Stevens, contain “ no dogmatic yefinitions,”** Again, he will 





* Acts ii, 42. +2 Tim iv, 6; 1 Tim. i, 19; Jude 83; Rev. ii, 13; iii, 8, 10. 
1 Tim. iv, 18, 16; vi, 12. 1 Tim. vi, 20; 2 Tim. i, 14. 
2 Tim. i, 13. 2 Tim. iii, 15. 


** So Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact. See Suicer, under the word. 
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pause on the words of St. Paul, (so imperfectly rendered in 
our version,) “ Ye have obeyed from the heart that form of 
doctrine which was delivered to you ;” tic iv wageddbnre eiov 
didax%,* that mould of doctrine into which ye were delivered. 
Thus he will see, that there was some matrix, into which the 
belief of the Roman Christians was cast, and we can hardly 
help concluding that this looks very much like a settled 
formula of doctrine. Moreover, turning once more to the 
instructions to Timothy, he will find that St. Paul commands 
him to “commit” this Faith, doctrine, deposit, form of sound 
words, mould of doctrine, “to faithful men, who should be 
able to teach others.”+ He will observe, that this charge 
differs from and goes beyond the injunction, to “ preach the 
Word,” and has evidently in view something which Timothy 
was not only to keep himself, but was also to hand on to others, 
and so implies something definite and established, in a word, 
A Creep. 

Next, as to Polity, he will find Apostles mentioned, and 
these, ordaining Deacons and Elders by laying on hands; a 
Council sitting, to decide a great question between the Jewish 
and Gentile converts; Deacons preaching and baptizing, and 
Elders doing the same, and moreover, sharing in the rule of 
the Church in all places; Timothy ordaining in Ephesus, and 
Titus in Crete, aod nae ordaining only, but administering dis- 
cipline, —- and deciding on accusations, even of Elders : 
notorious offenders put away from communion till they repent ; 
and all this not only looks towards, but requires to answer its 
more expressed conditions, a settled, established, working 
Potrry. 

Lastly, as to Ritual, he will find the Lord’s Day observed in 
the “assembling” of the faithful; Common Prayers in a 
tongue understood by the people, and to which they say, amen; 
preaching of the Word; decency, order, regularity of Wor- 
ship ; men ordered to be uncovered, and women to be covered 
in Pablic Worship; women forbidden to speak in the assem- 
blies; Baptism and the Eucharist administered with seemly 
order; Apostles laying on hands; voices lifted up together ; 
regular alms offered on the Lord’s Day ; fasting before Ordi- 
vations, as well as at other times; kneeling in prayer, and 
many other things, which require again, to answer their own 
expressed condition, a Rrrvat. 





* Rom. vi, 17. See Hesychius on the word ; comp. St. Basil de Bapt. Lib. I, c. IL. 
+ 2 Tim. ii, 2. 
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By this time, our “ studious heathen” will probably be dis- 
posed to think that there is, after all, a good deal of allusion 
at least, in the New Testament, to Creed Polity and Ritual ; 
and that it would have been rather a mistake on his part to 
have entirely passed it by. 

But with the result at which he has arrived, a question in- 
stantly arises. He is compelled to ask why things are so? 
Why, while there are so many allusions to, and recognitions of 
Creed, Polity and Ritual in the New Testament, there is such 
an absence of commands and prescriptions in regard to them ¢ 
Being free from the trammels and prejudices of modern sys- 
tems, he will not find that a difficult question to answer. For, 
on turning to the Acts of the Apostles, and recalling such his- 
torical facts as he may readily be supposed to have made him- 
self acquainted with, he will see that the Church of God, with 
a Creed, a Polity, a Ritual, was in existence and at work many 
years before any Book of the New Testament was written, and 
very many before the Canon was completed, and very many 
more before the Sacred Records were so collected, as that he 
could have had them before him in the way imagined by Dr. 
Stevens, He will then see, that it is absurd to expect to find 
in those Inspired Books commands or prescriptions about 
things already in existence; he will find that the Church was 
first established, and the New Testament written ¢o it and for 
it, and not the New Testament first written, and then the 
Church arranged by it; and thus he will conclude that the 

uestion is, not what is commanded, but what is recognized. 

nd if he does learn this, he will learn what the Puritans, 
against whom Hooker wrote, utterly failed to comprehend; 
and what all their disciples have failed to comprehend, down 
to this year of grace, 1859. He will find in it, too, the plain, 
easy, simple solution of all his difficulties, while, if he could 
have before him the high sounding and imposing sentence, 
which we quoted as the occasion of these remarks, he would 
smile to see how its pompous inanities collapsed with less re- 
siduum than a bubble. 

But there really never could have been such a case as the 
one supposed by Dr. Stevens. The same inspired Apostles, 
who penned the New Testament Scriptures, founded and es- 
tablished the Church, with its Ministry, its Faith, its Sacra- 
ments, its Worship. All these went together. And a “stu- 
dious heathen,” or any other heathen, could no more have re- 
ceived the Boox, without coming in contact with the living In- 
stitution and the living Teacher, than he could have found 
the two latter without the former, at first in its separate parts, 
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and afterwards in its completeness. So that Dr. Stevens’ sup- 
posed case labors under the double misfortune of not being a 
supposable one, and amounting to nothing, even if it were. 
It is simply putting into a guasz concrete form an old abstract 
proposition that has been refuted a hundred times, and at- 
tempting, by the suggestion of a human presence, to give a 
show of substance to the most unsubstantial error that ever ob- 
scured the light of truth: an error however, which, until it is 
corrected, precludes anything like an intelligent examination 
of the Church question; an error, which—we must speak 
plainly—so utterly and hopelessly unfits any man, who enter- 
tains it, from understanding the sequences and relations of the 
history of the Church, that he ceases to be a safe guide to any 
thing but its baldest details and barest isolated facts. 

e proceed to Dr. Stevens’ definition of a Church. “A 
true Christian Church is a collective or organic form of this 
spiritual life; its external institutions, whether in doctrinal 
symbols or modes of worship or government, are valuable 
only so far as they can be means to this end. And therefore, 
any new practical measures, which may be rendered expedient 
by the ever-varying conditions of human history, for the effect- 
iveness of the Church in the moral regeneration of individual 
men, are admissible, being in harmony with the original pur- 
pose and simplicity of the Gospel, however they may contra- 
vene ecclesiastical precedents or traditions.” This definition 
he considers the stand-point of Methodism. 

Now, we must here make a distinction, and ask for an ex- 
planation. If all this only means—taking a single point to 
make the matter clearer—that while God, by His divine Prov- 
idence and Holy Spirit, did, through the agency of the Apos- 
tles, institute an organized Polity of and for the Church, which 
might be so adapted to “the varying conditions of human his- 
tory,” as to meet its necessities as they arose, provided the 
original constitution was preserved intact and in its integrity, 
then it means no more than we are quite ready to admit. But 
we have no idea that it does mean this, or anything like this; 
if it really means anything, if it be anything more than an im- 
posing collection of words, it means that the spiritual life comes 
from God, and the external institution originates with man. 

Here, then, we join issue and ask, what propriety or sense is 
there in employing the words “collective” and “organic,” as 
they are employed in the passage quoted above? Surely they 
are not used as alternatives. Dr. Stevens does not mean that 
the Church is either a “collective form,” or else an “organic 
form” of “spiritual life;” being the one or the other, as it 
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shall happen. Not atall. The words are evidently used as 
synonyms or equivalents. And in what conceivable sense are 
they equivalents? In none whatever. Ten men pulling at 
one rope and in one direction would exhibit a “ collective 
form” of physical strength; but what, outside of their own in- 
dividualities, would there be “organic” about them? Every 
individual is an “organic form” of life; but we confess we 
cannot see the “collective,” unless we take in sober earnest 
Sydney Smith’s jest, that the very stout lady was a mob, and 
ought to be dispersed by “reading the riot act.” 

e suspect that Dr. Stevens, and many others besides, have 
been so long accustomed to regard any collection of men, act- 
ing under some organization, as an organic body, that they 
have lost sight of the great difference between these terms. 
Indeed, in point of fact, when it is admitted that the Church 
is an “organic form of spiritual life,” or has an organism, then 
the whole question is virtually given up, as between those who 
claim, and those who deny, an originally divine constitution of 
the Church. For any “ organic form” of life, whether physical 
or spiritual, however much it may be endowed with the power 
of self-perpetuating succession, yet originates from a creative 
act of God, and continues itself in that succession, only accord- 
ing to the law of its divinely instituted organism. i never 
originates any “ organic form” of life—he only ey ern it; 
and, only when perpetuated in accordance with the original law 
of its organism, and so that the organism remains in its integ- 
rity, does life go with the form. Let men try to continue 
their own race in any other way, or by any other law, than 
that which runs back to and is rooted in that “ organic form of 
life,” which God’s creative act first formed, and see what they 
willendin. Let them try the same thing with trees and plants, 
and note what that will come to. No! “ Organic forms of life ” 
imply an original act of God, settling the essential elements 
of the external form—with whatever variations over and above 
tlrese essential elements, for instance in men’s bodies, color, 
proportion, size, and so on—and guaranteeing life, only when 
that organic form is perpetuated according to the inherent law 
of its organism. Unless then, writers, like Dr. Stevens, are 
prepared to call a steam engine au “organic form” of physical 
life, instead of an organized form of physical power, they have 
no right to say that the Church is “ an organic form of a 
life,” and then to add, that all God has had to do with its or- 
ganism, is, the imparting of its life. They are bound, by all the 
—— of language, either to give up the word out-right, 

y owning that they do not mean what they say, or else, if 
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they continue to employ the word, to give up the erroneous and 
contradictory notion which they have endeavored to connect 
with it. Most sincerely do we wish, that these facts might be 
understood and acted on ; for then the Church question could 
be intelligently dealt with; at present, it cannot be. 

An ‘organic form of life,’ Sean, requires an orginal act of 
God, and a certain organism involving a form and a life, which 
organism has certain essential and constitutive elements, in 
which alone it can be perpetuated as a diving organism. So it 
is in man; so it is in all living creatures; so it is in the 
Church. And yet this essential constitution allows varieties, 
and changes, and applications; only, they must not be such as 
to destroy its essential and constitutive elements. Beyond 
that, they will depend on the greater or less degrees of power 
that are given to man over them. But, in two respects, he can 
have no power. One has just been mentioned, 1. e. that the 
essential elements must be preserved in their integrity ; and 
the other is, that the perpetuation of the organism must be in 
accordance with the inherent law of its constitution. 

So a machine may be able to do an hundred times as much 
work as a man, but it is not an “organic form of physical 
life.” An association of men, each possessed of spiritual life, 
may do a vast deal of good, and achieve great‘results in given 
directions, and yet it is not, however completely it may be 
peeneiens, necessarily an “ organic form of spiritual life.” 

t may be, or it may not be; and whether it is or not, depends 
upon the two sr heer my whether or not, in form and life, 
it has originated from a creative act of God, and whether or 
not it has perpetuated itself in accordance with the law of its 
organism, and with the preservation of its essential elements. 
If it has, then it is an ‘‘ organic form of spiritual life ;” if it 
has not, then it is not such a form. 

And here, for the present, we take leave of Dr. Stevens and 
his History. Possibly, at some future time, we may have 
something to say on his views of the Reformation, his whole- 
sale denunciations of the English Church during the early 
part of the last century, his arrogating all successful resistance 
to infidelity during that century to Methodism, and several 
other topics which offer occasion for special remark. We 
must add, however, in all frankness, that whatever else he may 
achieve, his strangely confused notions, and his remarkable 
language, concerning such fundamental principles as those on 
which we have enlarged, seem to render it impossible that he 
can fairly exhibit the “ stand-point of Methodism,” or set forth 
to us “the philosophy of its history.” 
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From the State of Maryland. 

The Rev. William Smith, D. D., the Rev. Thomas John Claggett, 
D. D., the Rev. Colin Ferguson, D. D., the Rev. John Bisset, Richard 
B. Carmichael, Esquire, Dr. William Frisby. 

From the State of Virginia, 

Robert Andrews, Esquire. 

From the State of South Carolina. 


The Rev. Robert Smith, William Ward Burrows, Esquire, William 
Brisbane, Esquire. 





JOURNAL, &e. 





Tuespay, July 28th, 1789. 


CLERICAL an! Lay Deputies from several of the states assembled ; 
and judging it proper to wait the arrival of the Deputies from the other 
states, 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wepvnespay, July 29th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Right Rev. Dr. White, President, ex officio. 

The Rev. Dr. Claggett read prayers. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Provost, who'was to have preached on the open- 
ing of the Convention, being absent through indisposition, the Rev. Dr. 
Smith preached, agreeably to request made yesterday. 

The Hon. Mr. Hopkinson was unanimously chosen Secretary; but 
being indisposed, Mr. Tench Coxe was requested to officiate. 

Ordered, That the members present produce the testimonials of their 
respective appointments, which, being produced, were read, and deemed 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Andrews, Lay Deputy from Virginia, informed the Convention, 
that the Rev. Dr. Griffith, the Clerical Delegate from the said state, was 
in town, but detained by sickness from the Convention. 

A certificate of the consecration of the Right Rev. William White, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Penn- 
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sylvania, and the Right Rev. Samuel Provost, D. D., Bishop of said 
Church in the state of New York, signed by Robert Jenner, Notary 
Public, and dated February 4, 1787, was produced and read; also a 
certificate of the consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. White, signed by 
his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and countersigned by his 
Grace, the Archbishop of York, and the Right Rev. the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells and of Peterborough. 

Mr. Andrews communicated to the Convention the following extract 
from the minutes of the Convention of this Church in the state of 
Virginia. 

In Convention, May 8, 1789. 

Resolved, That the Deputies appointed to attend the next General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church be desired to notify to 
the General Convention, that the Rev. Dr. Griffith, Bishop elect of the 
said Church in this state, has relinquished the said appointment, and 
that no person has been elected in his room. 

A copy from the Journal of the Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Virginia, held from May 6, to May 9, 1789, inclusive. 

ROBERT ANDREWS, Secretary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention in Virginia. 


The Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Hopkinson, and Mr. Andrews, were 
appointed a committee to prepare rules of order. 

An invitation from the University of Pennsylvania to the Convention, 
to attend a Commencement, was presented by the Rev. Dr. Magaw, 
which was unanimously accepted, and the President was requested to 
signify the same in writing to the Trustees and Faculty. 

Adjourned to five o'clock, P. M. 


Wepnespay, July 29th, 1789, P. M. 


The Convention met. 

Mr. Hopkinson remaining indisposed, the Rev. Mr. Bend was re- 
quested to officiate during his indisposition. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Dr. Moore and Mr. 
Ogden, be a committee, to prepare an address to the President of the 
United States. 

On motion, Ordered, That the letters of consecration of the Right 
Rev. Dr. White, and the Right Rev. Dr. Provost, and the notarial cer- 
tificate thereof, be recorded.* 

Ordered, That the Secretary procure a book for recording the minutes 
and papers of the General Convention. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Dr. Beach and Mr. 
Andrews, be a committee, to prepare an address of thanks to the most 
Reverend the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, for their good 
offices in procuring the consecration of the American Bishops. 





* See Appendix. 
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The Deputies from the several states, being called upon to declare 
their powers, relative to the object of the following resolution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, viz:—Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Conventions of this Church, in the several states represented in 
this Convention, that they authorise and empower their Deputies to the 
next General Convention, after we shall have obtained a Bishop or 
Bishops in our Church, to confirm and ratify a general constitution, re- 
specting both the doctrine and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,”—gave information, that they 
came fully authorised to ratify a Book of Common Prayer, &c., for the 
use of the Church. 

Ordered, That the Journal of the Jast General Convention be read, 
and that a copy of the Journals of the Convention be procured for each 
member. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to the Rev. 
Dr. Smith for his sermon, and that he be requested to publish the 
same. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuurspay, July 30th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Dr, Beach read prayers. 

The Rev. Mr. Sykes, the Rev. Mr. Couden, James Sykes and Thomas 
Duff, esquires, Deputies from Delaware, produced the credentials of their 
appointment, which being read and approved, they took their seats in 
the Convention. 

The aforesaid Deputies were requested to state their powers relative to 
the ratification of a Book of Common Prayer, &c. which were deemed 
sufficient. 

The Hon. Mr. Hopkinson, a Deputy for Pennsylvania, took his seat in 
Convention. 

The committee appointed to prepare rules for the orderly conduct of 
the Convention, reported the same, which were adopted. 

On motion, Ordered, That a committee, consisting of a Deputy from 
each state, be appointed, to take into consideration the proposed consti- 
tution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to recommend such alte- 
rations, additions and amendments, as they shall think necessary and 
proper. 

the Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Jones, the Rev. Dr. Blackwell, Mr. Sykes, 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Andrews, and the Rev. Mr. Smith, were 
appointed accordingly. 

An act of the Clergy of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, recom- 
mending the Rev. Edward Bass for consecration, was laid before the 
Convention by the Right Rev. Dr, White, and is as fo!lows : 


THE good Providence of Almighty God, the fountain of all good- 
ness, having lately blessed the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, by supplying it with a complete and entire 
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ministry, and affording to many of her communion the benefit of the 
labours, advice and government of the successors of the Apostles; 

We, Presbyters of said Church in the states of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, deeply impressed with the most lively gratitule to the 
Supreme Governor of the universe, for his goodness in this respect, and 
with the most ardent love to his Church, and concern for the interest of 
her sons, that they may enjoy all the means that Christ, the great shep- 
herd and bishop of souls, has instituted for leading his followers into the 
ways of truth and holiness, and preserving his Church in the unity of 
the spirit and the bond of peace; to the end that the people committed 
to our respective charges may enjoy the benefit and advantages of those 
offices, the administration of which belongs to the highest order of the 
ministry, and to encourage and promote, as far as in us lies, a union of 
the whole Episcopal Church in these states, and to perfect and compact 
this mystical body of Christ, do hereby nominate, elect and appoint the 
Rev. Edward Bass, a Presbyter of said Church, and Rector of St. Paul's, 
in Newburyport, to be our Bishop; and we do promise and engage to 
receive him as such, when canonically consecrated, and invested with 
the apostolic office and powers, by the Right Reverend the Bishops here- 
after named, and to render bim all that canonical obedience and submis- 
_ sion, which, by the laws of Christ and the constitution of our Church, 
is due to so important an office. 

And we now address the Right Reverend the Bishops in the states of 
Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania, praying their united assist- 
ance in consecrating our said brother, and canonically investing him with 
the apostolic office and powers. This request we are induced to make, 
from a long acquaintance with him, and from a — knowledge of his 
being possessed of that love to God and benevolence to men, that piety, 
learning and good morals, that prudence and discretion, requisite to so 
exalted a station, as well as that personal respect and attachment of the 
communion at large in these states, which will make him a valuable 
acquisition to the order, and, we trust, a rich blessing to the Church. 

Done at a meeting of the Presbyters, whose names are under- 
written, held at Salem, in the county of Essex, and common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the fourth day of June, Anno 
Salutis, 1789. 

Samuel Parker, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
T. Fitch Oliver, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead. 
John Cousens Ogden, Rector of Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New 

Hampshire. 

William Montague, Minister of Christ Church, Boston. 
Tillotson Brunson, Assistant Minister of Christ’s Charch, Boston. 

A true copy. 

Attest, Samuel Parker. 


At the meeting aforesaid, 
Voted, ‘That the Rev. Samuel Parker be authorised and empowered 
to transmit copies of the foregoing act, to be by him attested, to the 
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Right Reverend the Bishops in Connecticut, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia; and that he be appointed our agent, to appear at any convocation 
to be holden at Pennsylvania or New York, and to treat upon an 

measures that may tend to promote an union of the Episcopa Church 
throughout the United States of America, or that may prove advanta- 


geous to the interest of said Church. 
EDWARD BASS, Chairman. 


A true copy. 
Attest, Samuel Parker. 


A letter was also read from the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury, Bishop of 
the Church in Connecticut, to the Right Rev. Dr. White, and one from 
the same gentleman to the Rev. Dr. Smith. 

Upon reading the said letters, it appearing that Bishop Seabury lay 
under some misapprehensions concerning an entry in the minutes of a 
former Convention, as intending some doubt of the validity of his con- 
secration, 

Resolved unanimously, That it is the opinion of this Convention, that 
the consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Seabury to the Episcopal office 
is valid. 

Mr. Burrows obtained leave of absence for Thursday. 

Adjourned to eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Friar, July 31st, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith read prayers. 

Dr. William Frisby produced his credentials, as a Lay Deputy from 
the state of Maryland, which being approved, he took his seat. 

The Rev. Dr. Ferguson, a Deputy from Maryland, and Mr. Philip 
Reading, a Deputy from Delaware, took their seats. 

The Convention then went in procession to the German Reformed 
Church, in consequence of the invitation received from the Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania, to attend the commencement. 


Famay, half past one. P.M. 


The Convention having returned, they proceeded to business. 

On motion, Resolved, That a Committee, consisting of one Deputy 
from each state, be appointed, to prepare a body of canons for the 
government of this Church ; and 

The Rev. Dr. Beach, the Rev. Mr. Ogden, the Rev. Mr. Pilmore, the 
Rev. Mr. Couden, the Rev. Dr. Claggett, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Brisbane, 
were appointed accordingly. 

Resolved, That on Monday next this Convention will resolve thein- 
selves into a committee of the whole, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the proposed Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments. 

Mr. Duff had leave of absence given him. 
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Resolved, That the application of the Clergy of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire to the Right Rev. Doctors Seabury, Provost and 
White, be considered to-morrow in a committee of the whole. 

Mr. J. Cox and Mr. Ogden obtained leave of absence from Saturday 
evening till Monday. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow. 


Saturpay, August Ist, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Ogden read prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the proposed constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and to recommend such alterations, additions, or amendments, as they 
shall think necessury and proper, reported a constitution for the same. 

Ordered, That the said constitution be read. 

Ordered, That it be read a second time. 

Samuel Powel, esquire, a Deputy from Pennsylvania, took his seat in 
the Convention. 

The Constitution was then debated by paragraphs. 

Resolved, Yhat the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th articles be 
adopted, and stand in this order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ;—that they be a rule 
of conduct for this Convention; and that the remaining articles be 
postponed for the future consideration of this Convention. 

The order for the day being called, the Convention resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, on the application of the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, to the Bishops in the states of Connecti- 
cut, New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith was called to the chair. 

The committee, having made some progress in their business, rose, 
and reported progress, and obtained leave to sit. again. 

Adjourned to Monday morning, nine o'clock. 


Monpay, August 3d, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Waddel read prayers. 

The President having informed the Convention, by message, that the 
melancholy event of the death of the Rev. Dr. Griffith, which happened 
at his house this morning, necessarily detained him at home, the Rev. 
Dr. Smith was chosen President pro tempore. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Tench Coxe, be a committee, for settling the manner in which 
the Convention shall attend the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Griffith. 

The committee, after an adjournment of a few minutes, made the 
following report : 

Resolved, That the senior clergyman of the deputation of each state, 
except Virginia, attend the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Griffith as a pall- 
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bearer, and that the other members of this Convention attend as mourn- 
ers, and that a sermon be preached on the occasion. 

Resolved, That the clergy of all denominations within this city be in- 
vited to attend the funeral. 

This report was agreed to, and the Rev. Dr. Smith was appointed to 
preach the funeral sermon. 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr. White, and Mr. Andrews, Lay 
Deputy from Virginia, be requested to walk as chief mourners, and 
direct all other matters relative to this melancholy event. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, nine o’clock, A. M. 


Tuxspay, August 4th, 1789. 


The Convention met, and adjourned to the house of their President, 
to attend the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Griffith. 

After the funeral, the Convention assembled, and adjourned to four 
o'clock, P. M. 


Turspay, August 4th, P. M. 


The Convention met. 

On motion, Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this Conven- 
tion be given to the Rev. Dr. Smith, for his sermon preached at the 
funeral of the Rev. Dr. Griffith, and that he be requested to furnish the 
Convention with a copy for publication. 

The Convention resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on the 
application of the clergy of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

The committee having spent some time on the business, ruse, and 
reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. 

Dr. Claggett having been necessarily obliged to leave the Conven- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Bisset was appointed in his stead, a member of the 
comtnittee for preparing a set of canons. 

The order for Monday being called up, it was, on motion, made the 
order of the day for Wednesday. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wepnespay, August 5th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Spieren read prayers. 

The order of the day being called up, it was postponed. 

The Convention then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on 
the application from the clergy of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, in order to bring the business before them to a 
conclusion, offered the following resolves, viz. 

“The committee of the whole, having had under their deliberate con- 
sideration the application of the clergy of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, for the consecration of the Rev. Edward Bass, as their 
Bishop, do offer to the Convention the following resolves : 

Ist. Resolved, That a complete order of Bishops, derived as well 
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under the English as the Scots line of Episcopacy, doth now subsist 
within the United States of America, in the persons of the Right Rev. 
William White, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the state of Pennsylvania; the Right Rev. iid Provost, D. D., 
Bishop of the said Church in the state of New York, and the Right 
Rev. tear Seabury, D. D., Bishop of the said Church in the state of 
Connecticut. 

2d. Resolved, That the said three Bishops are fully competent to 
every proper act and duty of the Episcopal office and character in 
these United States, as well in respect to the consecration of other 
Bishops, and the ordering of Priests and Deacons, as for the govern- 
ment of the Church, according to such rules, canons and institutions, as 
now are, or hereafter may be duly made and ordained by the Church in 
that case. 

3d. Resolved, That in Christian charity, as weil as of duty, neces- 
sity and expediency, the Churches represented in this Convention ought 
to contribute, in every manner in their power, towards supplying the 
wants, and granting every just and reasonable request of their sister 
Churches in these states; and, therefore, 

4th. Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr. White and the Right Rev. 
Dr. Provost be, and they hereby are, requested to join with the Right 
Rev. Dr. Seabury, in complying with the prayer of the Clergy of the 
states of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, for the consecration of the 
Rev. Edward Bass, Bishop elect of the Churches in the said states; but 
that, before the said Bishops comply with whe request aforesaid, it be 
proposed to the Churches in the New England states to meet the 
Churches of these states, with the said three Bishops, in an adjourned 
Convention, to settle certain articles of union and discipline among all 
the Churches, previous to such consecration. 

5th. Resolved, That if any difficulty or delicacy, in respect to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England, shall remain with the Right Rev. 
Doctors White and Provost, or either of them, concerning their com- 

liance with the above request, this Convention will address the Arch- 
Cisbops and Bishops, and hope thereby to remove the difficulty.” 

These resolves were unanimously agreed to, as the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee, having finished the business committed to them, rose, 
and reported to the Convention the above resolves. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Andrews, this 
report was unanimously agreed to. 

Ordered, That the different committees appointed by this Convention, 
which have not yet reported, be called upon to report. 

The committee for preparing an address to the Most Reverend the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, informed the Convention that 
they were not yet ready to make a final report. 

The committee for preparing an address to the President of the 
United States reported, that they had not yet finished the business com- 
mitted to their care. 

VOL. XI.—NO. Il.. 21 
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Ordered, That Mr. T. Coxe be added to the above committee. 

The committee on the canons reported certain canons, which were 
ordered to be read. 

On motion, the Convention resolved themselves into a committee of 
the whole on the said canons; the Rev. Mr. Smith in the chair. 

The committee, having made some progress in the business com- 
mitted to them, rose and reported, and asked leave to sit again to- 
morrow. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuurspay, August 6th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Couden read prayers. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Magaw, Mr. Tench Coxe and 
Mr. Jones, be a committee to assist the Secretary in revising and pub 
lishing the uinutes of the Convention. 

The Committee for preparing an address to the President of the 
United States, presented a draught, which was read, and ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The Convention then resolved themselves into a committee of the 


whole, on the canons. 
The committee, having spent some time on the business, rose, and 


reported. 

On motion, Resolved, That the report of the committee lie on the 
table. 
The address to the President of the United States was then read a 
second time. 

It was afterwards read by paragraphs, and ordered to be engrossed, 
for signing. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Frivay, August 7th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 

The Rev. Mr. Frazer read prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith laid before the Convention, “ Proposals for 
« me by subscription, a body of sermons upon tie most important 
“ branches of practical Christianity, together with an address upon the 
“same subject,” which here follow. 


Philadelphia, August 5, 1789. 


To the Right Reverend and Reverend the Clergy, and the worthy and 
honourable Lay Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Margland, 
Virginia and South Carolina, now assembled in General Convention. 


My wortky Friends and Brethren, 
THE Sermons and Discourses whereof the Texts and Titles follow, 


are the result of the Author’s labours, as a Preacher of the blessed 
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Gospel, for near forty years past. Sundry of them, which were com- 
posed and delivered on special public occasions, have been already 
printed, and have passed through several editions, in Europe as well 
as America; but the main body of them were composed and delivered 
in the character of a Parish Minister, viz. in the years 1764 and 1765, 
at Christ Church and St. Peter’s in the city of Philadelphia; from 
thence forward to the year 1780, in the Churches of the Oxford mission, 
in the county of Philadelphia; and from the latter part of the year 
1780, to July 1st, 1789, in Chester parish, Kent county, Maryland. 

During the foregoing long period of ministerial service, the author 
hath frequently been solicited to print or to give manuscript copies of 
many of the Sermons; and hath, as his leisure would allow, so often 
indulged some of his too partial friends and hearers in the latter way, 
that copies of sundry Sermons have been multiplied in manuscript, and 
circulated jn a condition not only very incorrect, but wholly without 
those Jast improvements and touches, which the best of them stand 
much in need of, and which the Author had always designed to bestow 
on some of them, and bequeath them as a legacy to his surviving friends 
and hearers, if health and opportunity should permit; and if that 
should not be the case, he had directed those few, together with the 
whole remainder in the following list, to be suppressed from public 
view, as hasty and unfinished compositions. 

But the late change in the Author's situation, the resignation of bis 
parochial as well as collegiate charge in the state of Maryland, and his 
return to his former station in the college of Philadelphia (added to the 
consideration of his advanced age) rendering it probable that he can 
never again engage in any stated parochial duty; the applications of 
some of his former friends and hearers have been renewed for the publi- 
cation of sundry of those Sermons, which had long since been delivered 
before them, and of which some of them had been supplied with manu- 
script copies. 

In some late conversations with judicious and worthy persons, both of 
the Clergy and Laity, respecting the present state of our Churches and 
people in America, it hath been further suggested, that the cause of 
religion and truth might be much promoted by the publication of a 
sufficient number of sermons, or discourses, digested, as nearly as possi- 
ble, into a system or body of divinity; comprehending the most useful 
and important articles of the Christian doctrine; treated of in a 
scriptural and evangelical way; in an easy, affectionate, and correct 
style ; suited to the minds and apprehensions of the young and those of 
inferior capacity, as well as edifying to those of riper years and more 
improved understanding ; not running out into learned niceties or 
debates, to disturb common readers or hearers; but avoiding all specu- 
lative and controversial subjects, or touching upon them only to improve 
them, as far as possible, towards the purposes of practical godliness 
and vital Christianity. 

Although the author hath not the vanity to imagine that the follow- 
ing Sermons are wholly sufficient to this good design, yet they may lay 
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the foundation of a more perfect work; and he finds, upon an arrange- 
ment of them under proper heads, that, in order to form a tolerably 
complete system, only a few Sermons would be wanting, and those 
chiefly upon such speculative and controversial points, as the author 
hath ever avoided in the pulpit; but which (if thought necessary in a 
work of this kind) might be selected from some of the ablest and most 
orthodox divines of our Church. 

Indeed, it may be said that a complete body of sermons and divinity 
might be selected or compiled in this way; and attempts of that kind 
have been made with gocd effect. But, as every age and country is 
best pleased with its own forms, compositions and phrases of speech, the 
author flatters himself, that if it should please God to ensble him to 
finish those sermons in the way he proposes, they will be at least accepta- 
ble to those who have desired the publication of any of them. He 
further trusts, that if his design should meet with that approbation and 
countenance which he affectionately solicits from the members of the 
Convention, they will be of use to all well disposed Christians, and 
especially to those of the following descriptions, viz. 

1, To heads of families, who may think it their duty to devote the 
evenings of the Lord’s day to the instruction of their own households. 

2. To pious and well disposed persons (remote from places of public 
worship, or unprovided with ministers or pastors) who may wish to 
collect their neighbours and friends to spend some parts of a Sunday in 
public worship, and in reading sermons and books of devotion. 

8. To young clergymen and preachers, who, being ill supplied with 
books, or a variety of sermons on proper subjects, may be assisted in 
their earlier compositions by the present work; which, it is proposed to 
comprise in about four octavo volumes, in the same sized paper and 
letter as this address; two volumes to be published yearly, at the rate 
of one dollar per volume, on the delivery of the same to the subscribers. 
WILLIAM SMITH. 


On motion of Mr. J. Cox, 
Resolved unanimously, That the members of this Convention, being 
fully persuaded that the interests of religion and practical godliness may 
be greatly promoted by the publication of a body of sermons, upon the 
lan proposed above, and being well satisfied of the author’s soundness 
in the faith, and eminent abilities for such a work, do testify their 
approbation of the same, and their desire to encourage it, by annexing 
their names thereto as subscribers. [Here the names are subscribed. ] 
The Convention then took up the report of the committee of the 
whole upon the canons, which were read, and engrossed. 
The said canons were then adopted, and ordered to be signed by the 
President and Secretary. They are as follow : 
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Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, agreed on and ratified in the General 
Convention of said Church, held in the city of Philadelphia, from the 
the 28th day of July to the 8th day of August, 1789, inclusive. 


Canon 1. IN this Church there shall always be three orders in the 
ministry, viz. Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

Canon 2. Every Bishop elect, before his consecration, shall produce 
to the Bishops, to whom he is presented for that holy office, from the 
Convention by whom he is elected a Bishop, and from the General Con- 
vention or a committee of that body, to be appointed to act in their 
recess, certificates respectively, in the following words, viz. 


Twiimony from the Members of the Convention in the State, from 
whence the Person is recommended for Consecration. 


WE, whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it 
is, that the sacred office of a Bishop should not be unworthily con- 
ferred, and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear testimony on 
this solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence 
of Almighty God, testify, that A. B. is not, so far as we are informed, 
justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion, or for viciousness 
of life; and that we do not know or believe there is any impediment or 
notable crime, for which he ought not to be consecrated to that holy 
office. We do moreover jointly and severally declare, that, having 
a known him for three years last past, we do in our consciences 

lieve him to be of such sufficiency in good learning, such soundness in 
the faith, and of such virtuous and pure manners and godly conversa- 
tion, that he is apt and meet to exercise the office of a Bishop, to the 
honour of God, and the edifying of his Church, and to be a wholesome 
example to the flock of Christ. 


Testimony from the General Convention. 


WE, whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it 
is, that the sacred office of a Bishop should not be unworthily con- 
ferred, and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear our testimony on 
this solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence 
of Almighty God, testify, that A. B. is not, so far as we are informed, 
justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion or for viciousness of 
life ; and that we do not know or believe there is any impediment or 
notable crime, on account of which he ought not to be consecrated to 
that holy office, but that he Math, as we believe, led his life, for three 
years last past, piously, soberly and honestly. 

Canon 3. Every Bishop in this Church shall, as often as may be con- 
venient, visit the Churches within his diocese or district, for the purposes 
of examining the state of his Church, inspecting the behaviour of the 
clergy, and administering the apostolic rite of confirmation. 

Canon 4. Deacon’s orders shall not be conferred on any person until 
he shall be twenty-one years old, nor Priest’s orders on any one until he 
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shall be twenty-four years old; and, except on urgent occasion, unless 
he hath been a Deacon one year. No man shall be consecrated a 
Bishop of this Church, until he shall be thirty years old. 

Canon 5, No person shall be ordained either Deacon or Priest, unless 
he shall produce a satisfactory certificate from some Church, parish or 
congregation, that he is engaged with them, and that they will receive 
him as their minister and allow him a reasonable support; or unless he 
be engaged as a Professor, Tutor, or instructor of youth, in some 
college, academy, or general seminary of learning, duly incorporated ; or 
unless the standing committee of the Church in the state, for which he 
is to be ordained, shall certify to the Bishop their full belief and expecta- 
tion, that he will be received and settled as a Pastor by some one of the 
vacant Churches in that state. 

Canon 6. Every candidate for holy orders shall be recommended to 
the Bishop by a standing Committee of the Convention of the state 
wherein he resides, which recommendation shall be signed by the 
names of a majority of the committee, and shall be in the following 
words : 


WE, whose names are here underwritten, testify, That A. B. for the 
space of three years last past, hath lived piously, soberly and honestly : 
nor hath he at any time, as far as we know or believe, written, taught 
or held, any thing contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. And moreover we think him a person worthy to be 
admitted to the sacred ‘order of Priest. In witness whereof, we have 
hereunto set our hands. Dated the day of , in the year of 
our Lord . 


But, before a standing committee of any state shall proceed to 
recommend any candidate, as aforesaid, to the Bishop, such candidate 
shall produce testimonials of his good morals and orderly conduct for 
three years last past, from the minister and vestry of the parish where 
he has resided, or from the vestry alone, if the parish be vacant; a 
publication of his intention to apply for holy orders having been pre- 
viously made by such minister or vestry. 

Canon 7. In every state, in which there is no standing committee, 
such committee shall be appointed at its next ensuing Convention ; and 
in the mean time, every candidate for holy orders shall be recommended 
according to the regulations or usage of the Church in each state, and 
the requisitions of the Bishop, to whom he applies. 

Cauun 8, No person shall be ordained in this Church until he shall 
have satisfied the Bishop and the two Pfesbyters, by whom he shall be 
examined, that he is sufficiently acquainted with the New Testament in 
the original Greek, and can give an account of his faith in the Latin 
tongue, either in writing or otherwise, as may be required. 

Canon 9. Agreeably to the practice of the primitive Church, the 
stated times of ordination shall be on the Sundays following the Ember 
weeks ; viz. the second Sunday in Lent, the Feast of Trinity, and the 
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Sundays after the Wednesdays following the fourteenth day of Septem- 
ber, and the thirteenth of December. 

Canon 10. No person, not a member of this Church, who shall pro- 
fess to be episcopally ordained, shall be permitted to officiate therein, 
until he shall bave exhibited to the vestry of the Church, in which he 
shall offer to officiate, a certificate signed by the Bishop of the diocese 
or district, or, where there is no Bishop, by three Clergymen of the 
standing committee of the Convention of that state, that his letters of 
orders are authentic, and given by some Bishop whose authority is 
acknowledged by this Church, and also satisfactory evidence of his 
moral character. 

Signed by order of the Convention, 

WILLIAM WHITE, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and President of the Con- 
vention. 

Francis Hopkinson, See’ry. 


Mr. Andrews moved the following resolve : 

Whereas it appears that sundry other canons are necessary for the 
good government of the Church, 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr. White, the Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. 
Dr. Magaw, Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Hopkinson, Dr. Clarkson, and Mr. T. 
Coxe, be a committee, to prepare and report to the next meeting of 
this Convention, such additional canons, as to them shall seem 
necessary. 

Which was agreed to. 

The Convention took into consideration the two articles of the consti- 
tution which had been postponed, and which they amended and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the constitution be engrossed, for signing. 

The engrossed address to the President of the United States was 
read, and signed by the Convention. 

Ordered, That the Right Reverend Dr. Provost, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. John Cox, Mr. Brisbane, the Rev. Dr. Beach, the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Rogers, the Rev. Mr. Ogden, Rev. Mr. Spieren, the 
Rev. Mr. Waddel, and the Hon. M. Duane, with such other gentlemen 
as have been deputed to this Convention, who may be in New York, be 
requested to present the same to the President of the United States. 

Resolved, That the said address, with the answer that may be re- 
ceived thereto, be printed in the journals of the adjourned meeting of 
this Convention. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Sarurpay, August 8th, 1789. 


The Convention met. 
The Rev. Mr. Bisset read prayers. 
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The engrossed constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
then read, and signed by the Convention, and is as follows: 


A General Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 


Arr. 1. THERE shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America on the first Tuesday 
p grt in the year of our Lord 1792, and on the first Tuesday of 
August in every third year afterwards, in such place as shall be deter- 
mined by the Convention ; and special meetings may be called at other 
times, in the manner hereafter to be provided for; and this Church, in 
a majority of the states which shall have adopted this constitution, shall 
be represented, before they shall peeve to business, except that the 
representation from two states shall be sufficient to adjourn ; and in all 
business of the Convention, freedom of debate shall be allowed. 

Arr. 2. The Church in each state shall be entitled to a representation 
of both the Clergy and the Laity, which representation shall consist of 
one or more deputies, not exceeding four of each order, chosen by the 
Convention of the state; and in all questions, when required by the 
clerical or lay representation from any state, each order shall have one 
vote; and the majority of suffrages by states shall be conclusive in each 
order, provided such majority comprehend a majority of the states 
represented in that order: The concurrence of both orders shall be 
necessary to constitute a vote of the Convention. If the Convention of 
any state should neglect or decline to appoint clerical deputies, or if they 
should neglect or decline to appoint lay deputies, or if any of those of 
either order appointed should neglect to attend, or be prevented by 
sickness or any other accident, such state shall nevertheless be consid- 
ered as duly represented by such deputy or deputies as may attend, 
whether lay or clerical. And if, through the neglect of the Convention 
of any of the Churches which shall have adopted, or may hereafter 
adopt this constitution, no deputies, either Jay or clerical, should attend 
at any general Convention, the Church in such state shall nevertheless 
be bound by the acts of such Convention. 

Art. 3. The Bishops of this Church, when there shall be three or 
more, shall, whenever general Conventions are held, form a house 
of revision, and when any proposed act shall have passed in the 
general Convention, the same shall be transmitted to the house of 
revision, for their concurrence. And if the same shall be sent back to 
the Convention, with the negative or non-concurrence of the house of 
revision, it shall be again considered in the General Convention, and if 
the Convention shall adhere to the said act, by a majority of three- 
fifths of their body, it shall become a law to all intents and purposes, not- 
withstanding the non-concurrence of the house of revision ; and all acts 
of the Convention shall be authenticated by both houses. And in all 
cases, the house of Bishops shall signify to the Convention their appro- 
bation or disapprobation, the latter with their reasons in writing, within 
two days after the proposed act shall have been reported to them for 
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concurrence, and in failure thereof it shall have the operation of a law. 
But until there shall be three or more Bishops, as aforesaid, any Bishop 
attending a General Convention shall be a member ex officio, and shall 
vote with the Clerical Deputies of the state to which he belongs: And 
a Bishop shall then preside. 

Art. 4. The Bishop or Bishops in every state shall be chosen agree- 
ably to such rules, as shall be fixed by the Convention of that state: 
And every Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Epis- 
copal office to his proper diocese or district, unless requested to ordain, 
or confirm, or perform any other act of the Episcopal office, by any 
Church destitute of a Bishop. 

Arr. 5. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States, 
not now represented, may, at any time hereafter, be admitted, on 
acceding to this constitution. 

Arr. 6. In every state, the mode of trying Clergymen shall be insti- 
tuted by the Convention of the Church therein. At every trial of a 
Bishop, there shall be one or more of the Episcopal order present ; and 
none but a Bishop shall pronounce sentence of deposition or degrada- 
tion from the ministry on any Clergyman, whether Bishop, or Presbyter, 
or Deacon. 

Art. 7. No person shal] be admitted to holy orders, until he shall 
have been examined by the Bishop, and by two Presbyters, and shall 
have exhibited such testimonials and other requisites, as the canons, in 
that case provided, may direct, Nor shall any person be ordained, until 
he shall have subscribed the following declaration: “I do believe the 
“holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the word of 
“God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation: And I do 
“solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship of the 
“ Protestant Episcopal Church in these United States.” No person 
ordained by a foreign Bishop shall be permitted to officiate as a 
minister of this Church, until he shall have complied with the canon or 
canons in that case provided, and have also subscribed the aforesaid 
declaration. 

Arr. 8. A Book of Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, articles of 
religion, and a form and manner of making, ordaining and consecrating 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons, when established by this or a future 
General Convention, shall be used in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in these states, which shall have adopted this Constitution. 

Arr. 9. This Constitution shall be unalterable, unless in General Con- 
vention, by the Church in a majority of the states, which may have 
adopted the same; and all alterations shall be first proposed in one 
General Convention, and made known to the several State Conventions, 
before they shall be finally agreed to or ratified in the ensuing General 
Convention. 
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In General Convention, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, August the 
eighth, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 


William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and President of the Convention. 

New York. Abraham Beach, D. D. Assistant Minister of Trinity 
Church, in the city of New York. Benjamin Moore, D. D. Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, in the city of New York. Moses Rogers. 

New Jersey. William Frazer, Rector of St. Michael’s Church in 
Trenton, and St. Andrew’s Church, in Amwell. Uzal Ogden, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Newark: Henry Waddell, Rector of Shrewsbury and 
Middletown, New Jersey. George H. Spieren, Rector of St. Peter's, 
Amboy. John Cox. Samuel Ogden. R. Strattell Jones. 

Pennsylvania. Samuel Magaw, D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s, Philadel- 
phia. Robert Blackwell, D. D. Senior Assistant Minister of Christ 
Church and St. Peter's, Philadelphia. Joseph Pilmore, Rector of the 
United Churches of Trinity, St. Thomas, and All Saints. Joseph G. J 
Bend, Assistant Minister of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia 
Francis Hopkinson. Gerardus Clarkson. Tench Coxe. Samuel Powel, 
Esquire. 

Dohme. Joseph Couden, A. M. Rector of St. Anne's. Stephen 
Sykes, A. M. Rector of St. Peter’s and St. Matthew’s, in Sussex county. 
James Sykes, 

Maryland, William Smith, D. D. a Clerical Delegate for Maryland, 
appointed in a Convention as Rector of Chester parish, Kent county. 
Colin Ferguson, D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s, Kent county. John Bissett, 
A. M. Rector of Shrewsbury Parish, Kent county. Richard B. Car- 
michael, William Frisby. 

Virginia. Robert Andrews. 

South Carolina, Robert Smith, Rector of St. Philip’s Church, 
Charleston, and Principal of Charleston College. William Brisbane. 
W. W. Burrows, 

Proposals for an edition of the Holy Bible, by Mr. Isaac Collins, of 
Trenton, were laid before this Convention, and satisfactory information 
on them, as to the proposer’s abilities for the execution of the 
work. 

Whereupon, Resolved, on motion of Mr. Jones, That the members of 
this Vonvention will assist Mr. Collins in the procuring of subscriptions. 

The committee for preparing an address to the most Rev. the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, reported an address, which was read 
and adopted. 

Ordered, That'it be engrossed, for signing, and that it be signed by 
the members of the Convention, as their address, and by the President 
officially. 

Ordered, That it be published in the journal of the adjourned meeting 
of this Convention. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr. White, Rev. Dr. 
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Smith, Rev. Dr. Magaw, Hon. Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. T. Coxe and Mr. 


Burrows, be a committee to forward the above mentioned address; to 
prepare and forward the necessary answers to the Rev. Mr. Parker and 
the Clergy of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, respecting their 
application for the consecration of the Rev. Edward Bass, their Bishop 
elect ; to answer, as far as may be necessary, the Right Rev. Dr. Sea- 
bury’s letters; to forward the minutes and proceedings of this Conven- 
tion to the English Archbishops and Bishops, and also to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Seabury, and to the eastern and other Churches, not included in 
this union ; to notify to them the time and place to which this Conven- 
tion shall adjourn, and request their attendance at the same, for the 
good purposes of union and general government; and to call such special 
meetings of the Convention, as may be necessary. 

Resolved, That this Convention adjourn, to meet at Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, the 29th of September next, and that the Right Rev. Dr. 
Provost be requested to open the Convention with a Sermon. 


Signed by order of the Convention, 


WILLIAM WHITE, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and President of the Con- 
vention. 


Francis Hopkinson, Secretary. 





APPENDIX. 


To all Persons to whom these presents shall come, or whom the same 
shall or may in any wise or at any time concern, we, John, by Divine 
Providence, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
and Metropolitan, send Greeting 


WHEREAS by an act of Parliament passed at Westminster, in the 
twenty-sixth year of the reign of our sovereign lord George the third, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, entituled “ An act to 
“empower the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, 
“for the time being, to consecrate, to the office of a Bishop, persons 
“ being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions,” 
it is enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, for the time being, together 
with such other Bishops as they shall call to their assistance, to conse- 
crate persons, being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s 
dominions, Bishops, for the purposes aforesaid, without the King’s 
licence for their election, or the royal mandate under the great seal for 
their confirmation and consecration, and without requiring them to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of due obedience 
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to the Archbishop for the time being. Provided always, that no persons 
shall be consecrated Bishops in the manner herein provided, until the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, for the time 
being, shall have first applied for and obtained his Majesty’s licence, by 
warrant under his royal signet and sign manual, authorising and 
empowering him to perform such consecration, and expressing the name 
or names of the persons so to be consecrated, nor until the said Arch- 
bishop has been fully ascertained of their sufficiency in good Jearning, 
of the soundness of their faith, and of the purity of their manners. 
Provided also, and be it hereby declared, that no person or persons con- 
secrated to the office of a Bishop in the manner aforesaid, nor any per- 
son or persons deriving their consecration from or under any Bishop so 
consecrated, nor any person or persons admitted to the order of 
Deacon or Priest by any Bishop or Bishops so consecrated, or by the 
successor or successors of any Bishop or Bishops so consecrated, shall be 
thereby enabled to exercise his or their respective office or offices within 
his Majesty’s dominions. Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That a certificate of such consecration shall be given under the hand 
and seal of the Archbishop who consecrates, containing the name of the 
or so consecrated, with the addition, as well of the country whereof 

e is a subject or citizen, as of the Church in which he is appointed 
Bishop, and the further description of his not having taken the said 
oaths, being exempted from the obligation of so doing by virtue of this 
act.—Now know all men by these presents, that we, the said John, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having obtained his Majesty’s licence, by 
warrant under his royal signet and sign manual, did, in pursuance of the 
said act of Parliament, on Sunday, the fourth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, in the 
Chapel of our palace, at Lambeth, in the county of Surry, admit our 
beloved in Christ William White, Clerk, D. D. a subject or citizen of 
the state of Pennsylvania, in North America, and Rector of Christ 
Church and St. Peter's, in the city of Philadelphia, in the said state, of 
whose sufficiency in good learning, soundness in the faith, and purity of 
manners, we were fully ascertained, into the office of a Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the state of Pennsylvania aforesaid, to 
which the said William White hath been elected by the Convention for 
the said state, as appears unto us by due testimony thereof by him pro- 
duced, and him the said William White did then and there rightly and 
canonically consecrate a Bishop, according to the manner avd form pre- 
scribed and used by the Church of England, his taking the oaths of alle- 
giance, supremacy, and canonical obedience only excepted, he being 
exempted from the obligation of taking the said oaths by virtue of the 
above recited act. Provided, that neither he the said Bishop, nor any 
person or persons deriving their consecration from or under him, nor 
any person or persons admitted to the order of Deacon or Priest by him, 
or his successor or successors, shall be enabled to exercise his or their 
respective office or offices within his Majesty's dominions. In testimony 
whereof we have caused our Archi-Episcopal seal to be affixed to these 
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presents.—Given at Lambeth House, the day and year above written, 
and in the fourth year of our translation. 
J. (L. 8.) CANTUAR, 


We, William Lord Archbishop of York, Charles Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and John Lord Bishop of Peterborough, were present 
and assisting at the consecration within mentioned. 

W. EBOR. 
C. BATH AND WELLS. 
J. PETERBOROUGH. 


The signatures of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and Peterborough, were made in my 


presence, February 4th, 1787. 
WM. DICKES, 
( Copy.) Secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


ON Sunday, the fourth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and in the fourth year of the 
translation of the most Reverend Father in God, John, by Divine Provi- 
dence, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and 
Metropolitan, in the Chapel at the Palace at Lambeth, in the county of 
Surry, the said most Reverend Father in God, by virtue and authority 
of a certain licence or warrant from his most gracious Majesty, and our 
sovereign lord George the Third, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
to him, in this behalf, directed, the most Reverend Father in God 
William, by the same Providence, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate o, 
England, and Metropolitan, and the Right Reverend Fathers in God,f 
Charles, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
John, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, assisting him, 
consecrated the Reverend William White, Doctor in Divinity, Rector of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, in the city of Philadelphia, a subject or 
citizen of the United States of North America, and the Rev. Samuel 
Provost, Doctor in Divinity, Rector of Trinity Church, in the city of 
New York, a subject or citizen also of the United States of North 
America, to the office of a Bishop, respectively, the rites, circumstances 
and ceremonies anciently used in the Church of England being observed 
and applied, according to the tenor of an act passed in the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of his said Majesty, entituled “ An act to empower 
“‘the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, for the 
“time being, to consecrate to the office of a Bishop, persons being sub- 
“jects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions,” in the 
eee of me, Robert Jenner, Notary Public, one of the Deputy 

egisters of the province of Canterbury, being then and there present 
the Reverend and Worshipful William Backhouse, Doctor in Divinity, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, the Rev. Lort, Docter in Divinity, 
the Rev. Drake, Doctor in Divinity, William Dickes, Esquire, 
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Notary Public, Secretary to his grace the said Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with many. others in great numbers then and there assembled. 
Which I attest. 
RT. JENNER, 
( Copy.) Notary Public, Actuary assumed. 


AND we, the underwritten Notaries Public, by royal authority duly 
admitted and sworn, residing in Doctor’s Commons, London, do hereby 
certify and attest, to all whom it may concern, that Robert Jenner, 
whose name is subscribed to the aforegoing act, was and is a Notary 
Public, and one of the Deputy Registers of the province of Canterbury, 
and that the letters, name and words “Rt. Jenner, Notary Public,” 
thereto subscribed, were and are of the proper hand writing and sub- 
scription of the said Robert Jenner, and that we saw him sign the same, 
and that ful! faith and entire credit is and ought to be given to all the 
acts, subscriptions and attestations of the said Robert Jenner, as well in 
judgment as out. In testimony whereof we have hereunto subscribed 
our names, to serve and avail as occasion may require, at Doctor’s Com- 
mons, London, this fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven. Which we attest. 

EDWARD COUPER, Notary Public. 
( Copy.) WILLIAM ABBOT, Notary Public. 


Nors.— The letter of consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Provost will 
be annexed to the next Journal of the General Convention. 


(To be Continued.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Manset’s Bampton Lectures, 1858. Tae Limits or Rerigiovs Tnovcat Exam- 
INED, in Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1858, on the Foundation of the late Rev. Joun Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salis- 
bury. By Henry Lonevevitte Manszt, B. D., Reader in Moral and Metaphys- 
ical Philosophy at Magdalen College ; Tutor, and late Fellow, of St, Johu’s Col- 
lege. First American, from the third London Edition. With the Notes trans- 
lated. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. pp. 364. 


We are reluctant to take up this volume in the present connection. Not only 
is the theme too tempting and suggestive to be handled in this summary way ; 
but it is also utterly impossible, within our present limits, to place before the reader 
any true and just conception of the work itself. However imperfectly we may 
express ourselves now, we promise to return to the subject at an early day, and to 
do it more ample justice. 

It is of course generally known, that within the English Universities there has 
been developed, within the last few years, a strong reaction from what is called 
the “ Tractarian Movement.” It is a reaction thoroughly German in its type, 
and in its origin, It is learned, after a fashiun, but its temper and tone provoke 
us to say, that it is illogical, inconsistent with itself, muddy, shallow, conceited, 
dogmatic and intolerant. Among the English names connected with this develop- 
ment, are F. W. Newman, Gree, Bapen Powe tt, Froupr, Jowett, and Maurice; 
while in this country we have Tuzovore Parker and his numerous imitators and 
satellites. Indeed, this new development, directly or indirectly German in its 
origin, has already poisoned American theology to an extent far greater than is 
generally supposed. Its habits of thought, its methods of reasoning, are recog- 
nized, more or less distinctly, in more than one of our American Divinity Schools ; 
and we do not hesitate to say its peculiar mode of thinking prevails, though to a 
limited extent, even within our own Branch of Curist’s Holy Church. In a late 
Article, ‘‘ Recent Works on Christianity,” we endeavored to sound an alarm; we 
have alluded to the subject again and again; and, God being our helper, we are 
not yet done with it. 

It is a fact to be grateful for, that, at Oxford, the English head-quarters of this 
new enemy, the “Truth as it is in Jesus” is finding defenders worthy of the oc- 
casion, armed at all points, and able and ready to carry the war into the very 
heart of Africa. Mr. Mansel, in these Bampton Lectures delivered last year, en- 
tered the lists on the question of Christian Theology; and the Lecturer of this 
year, Mr. Rawlinson, as we understand, is directing his lance at what may be 
called the modern German Canon of Biblical Criticism ; and we are told that he is 
thoroughly competent to the task. 

Mr. Mansel, in these Eight Lectures, exhibits a thorough familiarity with his 
subject. The Notes show that he has not only read, but appreciated, the writings 
of the leaders in this late German movement; such as Kant, Hegel, Fichte,Schlei- 
ermacher, Wegscheider, &c.; and, that he has clearly detected the ‘ xpdrov Weddos’ 
which lies at the basis of their mongrel systems, The plan of his work is briefly 
this. He first examines critically and comparatively the two modern developments of 
Dogmatism and Rationalism. In his Second, Third,and Fourth Lectures he gives 
a searching analysis of that false system of Philosophy, which underlies the Neol- 
ogy of modern German, English and American Infidelity ; and here he exhibits 
the real strength and power of his position. His argument has a two-fold direc- 
tion. First, as relating to the Philosophy of the Object of Religion, or the fun- 
damental ideas of the so-called Rational Theology ; that is, its conception of the 
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Nature of God. And then, he directs inquiry into the Philosophy of the Subject 
of Religion, in which he notices the conditions and limitations of Human Con- 
sciousness. The following are pregnant passages, illustrative of both sides of 
the argument, and they contain the whole gist of the matter in a nut shell. 

“We are compelled, by the constitution of our minds, to believe in the exist- 
ence of an absolute and infinite Being,—a belief which appears forced upon us as 
the complement of our consciousness of the relative and the finite. But the instant 
we attempt to analyze the ideas thus suggested to us, in the hope of attaining to 
an intelligible conception of them, we are on every side involved in inextricable 
confusion and contradiction. It is no matter from what point of view we com- 
mence our examination; whether, with the theist, we admit the co-existence of 
the Infinite and the finite as distinct realities; or, with the pantheist, deny the real 
existence of the finite; or, with the atheist, deny the real existence of the Infinite ; 
on each of these suppositions alike, our reason appears divided against itself— 
compelled to admit the truth of one hypothesis, and yet unable to overcome the 
apparent impossibilities of each. The philosophy of rationalism, thus traced up- 
wards to its bighest principles, finds no legitimate resting-place, from which to 
commence its deduction of religious consequences.” p. 91-2. 

And again: 

“Our whole consciousness manifests itself as subject to certain limits, which we 
are unable in any act of thought to transgress. That which falls within those 
limits as an object of thought, is known to us as relative and finite. The absolute 
and the infinite are thus, like the inconceivable and the imperceptible, names indi- 
cating, not an object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence of 
the conditions under which consciousness is possible. The attempt to construct 
in thought an object answering to such names, necessarily results in contradiction ; 
a contradiction, however, which we have ourselves produced by the attempt to 
think ; which exists in the act of thought, but not beyond it; which destroys the 
conception as such, but indicates nothing concerning the existence or non-exist- 
ence of that which we try to conceive. It proves our own impotence, and it 
proves nothing more. Or rather, it indirectly leads us to believe in the existence 
of that infinite which we cannot conceive ; for the denial of its existence involves 
a contradiction, no less than the assertion of its conceivability. We thus learn 
that the provinces of reason and faith are not co-extensive; that it is a duty en- 
joined by reason itself, to believe in that which we are unable to comprehend.” 
pp. 109, 110. 

He thus concludes, that “there can be no such thing as a positive science of 
Speculative Theology. For such a science must necessarily be based upon an ap- 
prehension of the Infinite; and the Infinite, though we are compelled to believe 
in its existence, cannot be positively apprehended in any mode of the human Con- 
sciousness.” pp. 220-1. 

In his Fifth and Sixth Lectures, he adopts Bishop Butler’s argument of Analogy ; 
and shows that Religion and Philosophy are both subject to the same difficulties 
in dealing with the Absolute and the Infinite; and, that in this regard, nothing is 
gained by rejecting Revelation; and, with a force and power which are irresisti- 
ble, he drives home upon our modern cavilers the conviction that their only 
refuge, in giving up a Supernatural Christianity, is in a bald and naked Atheism. 
The author’s argument here is thoroughly annihilating; and his copious illustra- 
tions in the Notes, from the so-called “ great thinkers of the age,” force upon the 
reader the conclusion, that these men are as stupid and illogical, as they are 
tumid. 

In his two last Lectures, Mr. Mansel states and defines what he regards as the 
true province of Reason and the Moral sense in matters of Religion. Instead of 
making Human Consciousness the sovereign arbiter and ultimate appeal, as our 
modern infidels do, and of its pronouncing dogmatically on the great doctrines of 
the Gospel, as the Trinity, the Atonement, &., because they do not square with 
our notions of right and fitness, the author’s position is admirably stated as fol- 
lows: “The primary and proper employment of man’s Moral Sense, as of his 
other faculties, is not speculative, but regulative. It is not designed to tell us 
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what are the absolute and immutable principles of right as existing in the eternal 
nature of God, but to discover those relative and temporary manifestations of 
them which are necessary for human training in this present life.” p. 210. And 
as to the use of Reason in the subject matter of Revelation, he says, “The 
legitimate object of a rational criticism of revealed religion is not to be found in 
the contents of that religion, but in its evidences.” p. 205. The whole of the 
Eighth Lecture is a masterly summing up of the entire argument; clear, terse, 
eloquent, and devout. 

The argument of the work is based upon the great principle enunciated by 
Sir William Hamilton, and which contains in itself a refutation of the whole school 
of German sophists, to wit: ‘the unconditioned is incognizable and inconceiva- 
ble ; its notion being only negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be but 
partially known or conceived.” 

We have said that these German philosophers are self-contradictory. Even 
Tennemann thus speaks of the results which his countrymen have already reached : 
“The vast variety of contradictory attempts, destructive of each other, to which 
the spirit of philosophical research has, in modern times, given birth, may appear 
to throw suspicion on the cause itself, and to discourage the very idea of the pos- 
sibility of a satisfactory solution of the problems proposed by the discovery of a 
theory of knowledge based on firm and immutable principles. The critical sys- 
tem itself has failed to check, as it undertook to do, the daring flight of speculation, 
or to disarm scepticism ; and has had the effect of affording them renewed strength 
and more lofty pretensions.” Some of our best American scholars, who, in their 
earlier years, were somewhat taken with German Philosophy, later in life have be- 
come thoroughly sick of its vast pretensions, and its almost utter fruitleasness ; but 
most of all, of the infidel habits of thought and feeling which it is sure to gene- 
rate. Its rod ord is wrong. It starts with a lie in its right hand. 

We have already spoken of the Notes. Filling more than one hundred and 
thirty pages in fine type, the original Greek, Latin, French, and German of the 
English, are given in a translation, in this American edition, They are sufficiently 
full to represent that system of speculation which is spreading so rapidly in this 
country, which is as blasphemous as it is insidious, and which is the more to be 
dreaded, as it conceals its designs under the pretentious garb of sanctity, philan- 
thropy, and learning. 

We will not lay down the volume without saying that the work is open to se- 
vere criticism in one or two points, but they do not touch its main positions ; 
while most of the comments upon the book, which we have seen, seem to us 
rather an attempt to exhibit the metaphysical acumen of the writer, than to over- 
turn the foundation on which Mr. Mansel has planted himself. 

We are aware that we have but imperfectly indicated the method of the argu- 
ment in these Lectures, and their pertinence and value. But we would not fail, 
in behalf of American Churchmen, to express to the learned author our grateful 
appreciation of a work so needful, and so nobly done. Its usefulness will be 
greater in the American, than in the English Church; as we are exposed, even 
more than our English brethren, to the baleful influence of German infidelity ; 
while we have fewer correctives which we can bring to bear against its poison. 
Our clergy, and, we trust, multitudes of our laity, will read the book; and will be 
strengthened by it for the great conflict of the age, against a proud, bitter, infi- 
del, dogmatizing Rationalism, which is eating out the very heart of our Reli- 
gion, and which is sapping the foundation on which rest not only the Sacra- 
ments and Ministry of the Gospel, but all its most vital Doctrines. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE GospEL or Jonn. By Dr, AvGustus THotuck. Translated 
from the German. By Cuartes P. Kractn, D. D. Philadelphia: 1859. 
8vo. pp. 440. 

We need not say that Tholuck is regarded as one of the most orthodox of the 


modern German Commentators. A later edition of his Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John, that is, the Sixth Edition, was published in 1844, and after 
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the New School of German Critics had just made their demonstration. These 
men, such as Strauss, Weisse, Liicke, De Wette, Bauer, &c, have aimed at noth- 
ing less than to overturn completely the foundations on which the Faith cf the 
Church has hitherto rested. Against these men Tholuck directed his labors in his 
Sixth Edition, which is the one translated and now before us. Dr. Krauth 
has also availed himself of a still later edition, that of 1857, and has drawn very 
considerably from it. 

This description of the volume before us will enable our readers to judge, in 
part, how much it is worth to Churchmen. The great mass of them neither 
know nor care what such men as Strauss and Bauer have written, or have not 
written. If men around us, who date their religion from Calvin, and Luther, and 
Edwards, and Bellamy, and Hopkins, have felt constrained to follow the lead of 
these Modern Germans, and that, too, as it now appears, to their own confusion, 
there is not, and never has been, such necessity on the part of our own scholars 
and divines. While we confess that, for popular use, we have no good English 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures as a whole, yet there is a wealth of material 
in the writings of the Early Church, of the best English Divines, and, we may 
add, of some of our own American scholars, which leaves little to be desired. 
We own frankly to a distrust of these German Commentators, one andall. We 
acknowledge the laborious industry with which they have pursued certain points 
of critical enquiry ; we respect the honesty with which they admit certain 
historical facts; but, in their methods of reasoning and habits of thought, they 
are, in our judgment, thoroughly unsound and unsafe. 


Lecrures oN Metapnysics. By Sir Witt1am Hamitrton, Bart., [Late] Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. 
Henry Lonevevitte Mansex, B. D., Oxford, and Jonny Verren, M. A., Edin- 
burgh. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. Royal Octavo. 


Sir William Hamilton fills too large a place in that reactionary movement in the 
philosophical world now going on, to allow us to pass the present volume by with 
a mere notice. The principles which he has enunciated touch the deepest chords, 
they reach the innermost fountains of our whole moral being. That the posi- 
tions, of which he is the ablest defender, are to revolutionize much of the popular 
thinking of the day we have no doubt. We shall return to the subject again. 


Tue ArneneuM, (London,) April 30th, 1859. 


In this paper, of above date, we find information of a late discovery of Prof. 
Tischendorf, of considerable importance, 

Prof. Tischendorf, who had been sent by the Russian Government on a journey 
of scientific exploration, in a letter from Cairo, dated March 15th, states to the 
Minister of Saxony, Herr Von Falkenstein, that he has succeeded in making some 
valuable discoveries relative to the Bible. The most important of these discover- 
ies is a MS. of the Holy SS. from the rourTH CENTURY; consequently as old— 
(older)—as the famous MS. of the Vatican, which has hitherto, in all commenta- 
ries, maintained the first rank. This it will have to share in future with the newly 
discovered MS., if Herr Tischendorf is not mistaken. 

In three hundred and forty-six beautifully fine parchment leaves, of such size 
that only two can have been cut from one skin, it “contains the greater part of 
the Prophets, the Psalms, the Book of Job, the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, 
the Book of Jesus Sirach, and several of the other Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament ; but then the WHOLE or THE NEW TESTAMENT IS COMPLETE. 

This is, therefore, the only complete Uncial New Testament in existence. 

Another valuable discovery of Prof. Tischendorf ’s, is described as an undoubted 
and complete MS. of the Epistles of Barnabas, and of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
both belonging to the second century of the Christian Era, and originally stand- 
ing in the esteem of Scriptural Epistles. Herr Tischendorf hopes, from the 
munificence of the Russian Government, that he will be enabied to give imme- 
diate publication to these three MSS. 
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Tne AtLantic Monraty. 


In the very outset we predicted the religious character and tone of this new 
Periodical. Hitherto it has shown in its management a good deal of worldly wis- 
dom, and it has already attained a very large circulation. Its success has embold- 
ened it to throw off its disguise, and the downright infidelity of the work is be- 
coming more and more patent. Its chief contributor, Dr. O. W. Holmes, lately 
avowed, at a public meeting in Boston, the Creed of the sect which this ‘* Month- 
ly” represents, as follows : 

“‘ We believe in vital religion, or the religion of life, as contrasted with that of 
trust in hicrarchies, establishments and traditional formulas, settled by the votes of 
wavering majorities in old councils and convocations. 

“We believe in evangelical religion, or the religion of glad tidings, in distine- 
tion from the schemes that make our planet the ante-chamber of the mansions of 
eternal woe to the vast majority of all the men, women, and children that have 
lived and suffered upon its surface. 

“We believe that every age must judge the Scriptures by its own light; and 
we mean, by God’s grace, to exercise that privilege, without asking permission of 
pope or bishop, or any other human tribunal. 

““We believe that sin is the much abused step-daugiter of ignorance, and this 
not only from our own observation, but on the authority of Him whose last 
prayer on earth, as recorded by the Good Physician, was that the perpetrators of 
the greatest crime on record might be forgiven, for they knew not what they were 
doing. 

‘* We believe beyond all other beliefs in the fatherly relation of the Deity to all 
his creatures ; and wherever there is a conflict of scriptural or theological doc- 
trines, we hold this to be the article of faith that stands supreme above all others, 

‘** And lastly, we know that whether we agree precisely in these or any other ar- 
ticles of belief, we can meet in Christian charity and fellowship, in that we all 
agree in the love of our race, and the worship of a common Father, as taught us 
by the Master whom we profess to follow.” 

And yet, such miserable stuff as this, such open and avowed Deism, is found 
on the parlor tables of hundreds of Churchmen, and is read by the sons and 
daughters of the Church, without a word of caution, 


Tue Pittar or Fire; or Israel in Bondage. By Rev. J. H. Incranam, Rector 
of Christ Church, Holly Springs, Miss, Author of “ The Prince of the House 
of David.” New York: Pudney & Russell, 1859. 12mo. pp. 600. 


Mr. Ingraham is so widely known by his “ Prince of the House of David,” that 
we need only say he has pursued the same general plan in the present, as in that 
popular work. A series of letters, as from an eye-witness, is supposed to describe 
the condition of Israel while in Egyptian bondage. These letters are supposed to 
be written at three different periods of time, forming three epochs in the history 
of Israel, viz: when Pharaoh’s daughter had become Queen of Egypt; when, 
the Queen being dead, Moses had fled for refuge to the land of Midian; and 
when, after an interval of nearly forty years, he had returned to Egypt to 
be the deliverer of God’s chosen people. It is a grand theme. In our blind ad- 
miration of the ‘ Nineteenth Century,” we forget the height of civilization which 
had been attained in a land which was the nursery of learning to the Greek, and 
which is still a wonder and a rebuke to our own times, In bold imagination, in 
vigorous and striking portraiture, Mr. Ingraham’s present volume will not suffer 
in comparison with anything he has heretofore written. 


Tue Atonement. Discourses anD TREATISES BY Epwarps, SmaLLey, Maxcy, Eu- 
mons, Grirrin, Burce, anpD Weeks. With an Introductory Essay, by Epwarps 
A. Park, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Andover, Mass. Boston: 
Congregational Board of Publication. 1859. 8vo. pp. lxxx, 596, 


What the precise object of Professor Park was in republishing these old Trea- 
tises on the Atonement, we do not know, at least it is with us a mere matter of 
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conjecture ; though we confess we have something very like an opinion on the 
subject. The writers, whose works here appear, are all identified with, or expo- 
nents of, what is known in New England, and elsewhere, as the ‘‘ Edwardeaa 
theory” of the Atonement. The whole movement is a er and the works 
themselves are a sort of “curiosity shop ;” full of sharp metaphysical subtleties, 
and paradoxical propositions, and playing upon words; which, if they do not 
rival the old Schoolmen in keenness of acumen, are just about as intelligible to 
the generality of readers. The truth upon this whole matter is simply this. Cal- 
vinism,—we mean the genuine article itself,—was a strictly logical and consistent 
system; consistent, we mean, with itself. Its ‘“‘Five Points” were all dove-tailed 
into each other harmoniously and completely. The theological machine was per- 
fect in itself and of its kind. Starting from the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, 
as its ‘wos ord,’ the main point in the system was its view of the nature of the 
Atonement. It held, and taught, that Christ’s Atonement was a full and perfect 
satisfaction of the mere Justice of the Father. Out of this, naturally grew the doc- 
trine of a Limited Atonement, of Reprobation, of Irresistible Grace, of Uncondi- 
tional Election, and Perseverance. All these are the basis of old fashioned Puritan 
theology, as taught in its Confessions and Platforms. There was, however, one dif- 
ficulty with this system. Men began to feel that it was not in the Bible, and was 
not true; and, more than this, that, plainly preseated, the system was abhorrent 
to right reason, and a libel upon the Justice and Love of God. And so, men be- 
gan to rush in masses over into the ranks of Universalism; or, quietly, to draw 
back into a sort of rationalistic infidelity, which called itself Unitarianism. Now, 
this is a plain and simple Sy//abus of the New England movement; imperfect, but 
correct as far as it goes. And precisely here was the origin and the necessity 
for what is known as the “‘ Edwardean Divinity.” It was, and is, an attempt to 
reconcile the old Calvinistic Formulas with the modern speculations which have in 
later years so widely obtained ; and with our necessary conceptions of the char- 
acter of the Supreme Being. How far these modern Hdwardeans agreed with the 
elder Calvinists, is very well expressed by one of them, who says, “I dare say, the 
venerable divines above quoted did not mean so, neither did their hearts think 
so. They never prayed as though those things were true; they never felt as if 
they believed them.” : 

We would not speak slightingly of these men. Their fault was the fault of 
their system, not of themselves. And this was the necessary, inevitable result of 
the giving up of the old Catholic Symbols of the Faith for a system founded on 
doctrinal speculation and metaphysical subtlety. An extreme, un-Scriptural, well- 
meaning Dogmatism, has been followed by an extreme, un-Scriptural, but, we can- 
not say, well-meaning, Rationalism. And yet, it is no less equally true, that the 
modern Rationalist, however paradoxical it may seem, is one of the greatest and 
bitterest Dogmatists in the world. 


Tue New American Cyctopepia. A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Grorce Riptey and Cuaries A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1858. 8vo. Vol. V. pp. 770. 


The publishers of this important work have recently given to the public the 
names of the contributors of the several articles in the first five volumes, number- 
ing about one hundred and seventy in all, There is certainly enough of learning 
and character in this list to secure general confidence in the substantial value of 
the Cyclopedia. We might say, without being hypercritical, that we are sorry to 
see certain themes assigned to certain individuals; and on the whole subject of 
Christianity, taken in its broadest sense, we repeat what we have before intimated, 
the work can never be an authority with Churchmen. And yet, as each denomi- 
nation of Christians is allowed to set forth its own tenets, in this respect the work 
will have value. The work has already a list of about 12,000 subscribers; and 
each volume contains about 2,500 separate articles, Several of those in the pres- 
ent volume are written with great thoroughness. The work is sent post-paid on 
remitting the price ($3 per volume) to the publishers. 
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Exuts’ MapaGascar. Three Visits to Madagascar, during the years 1853, 1854, 
1856. Including a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History 
of the Country and of the present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. 
Wiis E tis, F. H. S., author of “Polynesian Researches.” Illustrated by 
a Map and Wood-cuts from Photographs, &c. 8vo, pp. 514. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. New Haven: E. Downes 


The importance of the Island of Madagascar, in its size, productiveness, popula- 
tion, &., renders this volume an important one. Still greater interest, however, 
attaches to the subject from the fact of the fierce persecutions of the Christians in 
this Island, which commenced in 1835, and which. form one of the bloodiest 
chapters of modern Church history. Communication and commerce with the 
Island having been almost entirely interrupted, Mr. Ellis, in the employ of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and with the countenance of the British authorities, de- 
termined to visit the Island on a tour of exploration and enquiry; and this large 
volume gives the record of his observations, during his three visits in 1853, 1854, 
and 1856. He was successful in disabusing the mind of the Queen of her preju- 
dice against the British Government, and in reéstablishing commercial relations. 
His volume shows him to be an observing, discreet, and scholarly man. There is 
little doubt that, at no distant day, Christian Missions will be found doing a great 
work in the Island, for which the way is already preparing. During the eighteen 
years of missionary labor there, Christianity gained a foothold and wielded a 
power, which, we confess, surprises us; and we are confident that this work of Mr. 
Ellis gives much information that will be new to the public, both as to the Island 
itself, and the character of the people. The work is illustrated with numerous 
photographs taken on the spot by the author. 


Bishop Wuite on Episcopacy: Tue Cask or THE EpiscopaL CHURCHES IN THE 
Unitep States Consiperep. Philadelphia: 1859. 8vo. pp. 32. 


We are not quite sure that we understand the reason for the republication of 
this work at the present time. It appeared in the Protestant Episcopal Quarter- 
ly a few months ago, and it is now scattered over the Church in pamphlet form. 
If it is republished as an endorsement of those loose, radical views of the Minis- 
try, which a few individuals are so noisily teaching, and so defiantly practicing, 
then its republication, as a matter of policy, isa signal blunder. For, 1st, Bishop 
White’s, or rather, the Rev. Mr. White’s plan, which he proposed when he was 
comparatively a young man, was based on what was supposed to be a real neces- 
sity ; and which was yet no necessity after all, asthe event proved. 2d. He every- 
where affirmed that this plan was designed as only a mere temporary expedient. 
3d. He held, even at that period, unqualifiedly, and avowedly, the doctrine of the 
Apostolic Succession. 4th. In his pamphlet there is an expression or two, which 
is certainly at variance with his later and maturer teachings, as Bishop White, as 
we might easily show. 5th. Mr. White was mainly intent in this matter on 
guarding the infant American Church against those Erastian views then so preva- 
lent in England and in the Virginian Colony. 6th, His reasoning from what was 
admitted in respect to the Continental Reformers cannot be appreciated now, 
without a knowledge of the strong Churchly character and tone of the teachings 
of those Reformers, as laid down in their formularies and their writings, and this, 
both as to the Ministry and the interpretation of Holy Scripture. On this point 
we have materials which we shall be glad to lay before our readers at an early 
day. 

In an Article in the Church Review, on the efforts to obtain the Episcopate 
previous to the Revolution, we noticed the combined and systematized machina- 
tions of the sects to defeat those efforts; and, notwithstanding the solemn assur- 
ances to the contrary of Dr, Chandler and other leading Churchmen, public pre- 
judice had been méde to identify the Episcopal Office with the exercise of civil 
functions. Thus the ‘‘ American Mercury,” an old newspaper of April 10th, 1786, 
has the following from a- Boston contemporary :—*“ Boston, March 27th, On 
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Tuesday last, arrived in town from Connecticut, the Right Revered Father in 
G—d, the Northabout Bishop—which reminds us of the following paragraph 
from a late London paper: ‘The tenacious adherence to the old prejudice ot 
habit was scarcely ever more obstinate than in the much-talked-of Parson Sea- 
bury’s becoming Bishop of Connecticut. In the name of all that is rational and 
expedient, why, if a bishop was the thing wanted, why take the needless 
trouble of sending to England to get it made? Why not, like sensible and spir- 
ited politicks, ordain the business at once, by a supreme act of their own Legis- 
lature ?’” 

This paragraph, which shows the intensity of public prejudice at that day, will 
help us to understand the Rev. Mr. White in his plan for a temporary departure 
from an acknowledged principle of Ecclesiastical Order; but, in the name of con- 
sistency and honesty, what has all this to do with an attempt to connect the name 
of Bishop White with men and measures, where there is not the slightest shadow 
of sympathy, in doctrine, tone, or temper ? 


Bisnor McItvarine’s Orpination Sermon, in the Chapel at Gambier, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 26, 1839. ‘The Origin and Design of the Christian Ministry.” 8vo. 
pp. 14. 


If some one of our other Bishops, whom we can name, had preached and pub- 
lished this sermon within the last twelve months, we presume it would have been 
denounced in some quarters as ‘ exclusive,” ‘‘ unevangelical,” &c., &c. And yet, it 
is simply an honest and frank statement of the doctrine of the divine appointment 
of Episcopacy. He says, ‘‘ Episcopacy is the only form of Church Order con- 
tained in the Scriptures and manifest from ancient authors; and consequently, 
whether a Church should be now Episcopal or not, is a question to be settled 
upon considerations, not of mere expediency, but of deference to the model of the 
primitive Church, as it was constituted by the Apostles under the guidance of In- 
spiration.” And as tothe ‘“‘ Apostolic Succession,” he says: ‘‘ The Lorn, having 

rst invested His Apostles with authority to ordain successors in the Ministry, has, 
through them, transmitted the same, in unbroken descent, through all ages, to 
the present, and will transmit it, from hence, to the end of the world.” 

As to the “ Revival System,” so called, or ‘ special efforts,” the Bishop says, 
‘the present author does not hesitate to declare publicly, as he does frequently, 
before those who patronize such things, that more rapidly than anything else, 
they are destroying the vitals of religion, and overspreading the land with a scoff- 
ing infidelity.” 

And, as to fraternizing with everything that calls itself Christian, at the sacrifice 
of the Order of the Church, the Bishop’s words are equally significant, He says: 
‘* Now there is one way appointed of God for the securing of the fruits of the 
Ministry, without which they cannot remain, I mean, the careful and scrupulous 
keeping up, in connection with them, and all around them, the ordinances, the 
regular fixtures of the visible Church, * * * He is a poor husbandman who 
spends so much time upon the tilling of the ground, that his enclosures are forgot- 
ten. * * * What God hath joined together let not man put asunder, He 
has joined together the outward and visible with the inward and spiritual, through- 
out all the parts and interests of religion,” &c., &e. 

We cannot help saying, that if these positions were sound and true in 1839, 
twenty years ago, they cannot be unsound and false now. And if there was need 
of such counsel then, surely with the rapid, alarming, and wide-spread growth of 
a bitter hostility to such principles as we have quoted above, emphatically is there 
a thousand fold more need of such teachings now. In one respect, there is a 
change in the opposition to the Church. It is a change of policy, or method. 
Formerly it was the “‘ swords and staves.” Now it is the “kiss.” But there is no 
more, and we believe there is less, of real love, of respect, and of reverence, for 
the principles which Bishop McIlvaine announced twenty years ago, than there was 
then. Indeed, this change of policy characterizes all the assaults of our day upon 
the supernaturalism of the Gospel. But this is too wide a thought to open up 
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now. We only add, that true loyalty to Christ and His Church is a more difficul. 
and heroic duty to-day than it ever has been since Apostolic times. 


Porutar Grotogy: A Series of Lectures read before the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh. With Descriptive Sketches from a Geologist’s Port-folio. 
By Hue Mitter. With an Introductory Resumé of the Progress of Geologi- 
cal Science within the last two years. By Mrs. Mitter. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 423. 


Huon Mi.uer did not live to complete what he regarded as the magnum opus 
of his life, “‘ The Geology of Scotland.” But these popular Lectures, delivered 
with great approbation before an audience of the highest distinction, are a contri- 
bution perhaps equally valuable to the cause of Science. For Hugh Miller ex- 
celled as an accurate observer, and in the clearness with which he stated those 
facts which must form the basis of all true induction. These Lectures are the 
record of such Geological observations in Scotland. His hypotheses for explaining 
those facts are, of course, a distinct matter. And though late explorations of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and Mr. Duff, seemed at first to shake confidence in some 
of Mr. Miller’s conclusions ; still, his Geological theory stands, as yet, the test of 
all modern discovery. The ‘ Descriptive Sketches,” in an Appendix, contain 
some of the materials, which the lamented author would have worked up into form 
and shape, had his life been spared. 

The modesty, taste, and skill, with which Mrs. Miller has edited these Lectures 
of her late husband, are worthy of all praise. 


HerMENEUTICAL MaNnvAL: or, Introduction to the Exegetical Study of the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. By Patrick Farrparrn, D. D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the Free Church College, Glasgow, author of ‘‘ Typology 
of Scripture,” ete. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 526. 


The second, or alternative title to this work, best indicates its design and char- 
acter. It is not a complete work. Certain principles of exegesis are assumed, 
are in part explained, and are applied to certain subjects, and these of great im- 
portance. Its contents are arranged under three divisions. 

First, we have ‘a discussion of facts and principles bearing on the language 
and interpretation of New Testament Scripture.” Underthis head, we have 
treatises on the Original Language of the New Testament; The characteristics of 
New Testament Greek ; Collateral sources for determining the sense and peculiar- 
ities of New Testament Scripture ; General principles in interpreting particular 
words and passages ; False and True Accommodation ; Reasoning from the analogy 
of Scripture ; The relation of the Old to the New Dispensation ; Tropes ; Parables ; 
Parallelisms. 

Under the second division, we have “‘ Dissertations on particular subjects con- 
nected with the exegesis of New Testament Scripture.” This portion of the work 
is exceedingly valuable. It is learned, thorough, and, almost always, satisfactory. 
Among the subjects examined, are the two Genealogies of Matthew and Luke ; 
the designations and doctrine of Angels; the Names of Christ; terms antago- 
nistic to Christ’s person and authority; Baptism; Hades; d:a8inn ; Repentance, 
Regeneration, Renovation; and St. John’s use of the terms Paraskeue and 
Pascha. 

And, lastly, the author examines “ the use made of Old Testament Scripture in 
the writings of the New Testament.” 

It will thus be seen, that the writer takes hold of points of the greatest impor- 
tance, and on which the Clergy, especially, if they have any true conception of 
their mission, will not fail to be thoroughly informed. While he is evidently 
nettled at the good old rule of Vincent of Lerins, the “ guod semper, quod ubique, 
guod ab omnibus,” for, like every Presbyterian, he sees where it must inevitably 
land him; yet he declares, in speaking of the Old and New Dispensations, ‘‘ There 
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was something more in the relation between Judaism and Christianity, than that 
of type and ante-type, in the sense commonly understood by these terms; there 
was the relation, also, of germ and development, beginning and end. The Chris- 
tian Church, if, in one respect, a new thing in the earth, is, in another, a continu- 
ation and expansion of the Jewish.” In fact, these men always appeal to that 
rule when it can be made to subserve their own ends. 

We commend this work to those of our Clergy whose digestion can bear some- 
thing stronger than the pictorial literature of the day. 


Tue Lire or Jonn Mitton. Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Literary History of his time. By Davip Masson, M. A., Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London. With portraits and speci- 
mens of his hand-writing at different periods. In three Volumes, 8vo. Vol. I. 
Boston : Gould and Linéoln. 1859. pp. 658. 


We propose to give a thorough examination of this important work when the 
remaining volumes shall have appeared. 


Tae Annuat or Scientiric Discovery; or, Year-Book or Facts 1n Science 
anp Art; exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 
chanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc., together 
with a list of recent Scientific Publications, a classified list of Patents, Obitua- 
ries of eminent scientific men, and an Index of important papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by Davin A. Wetis, A. M. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. pp. 410. 


This title page is an exact description of the volume. It is simply a record of 
the progress of discovery in the field of Science and Art. It is not a critical ex- 
amination of these discoveries; it is a mere record, and nothing more. Of course, 
it leaves a thousand questions, and very important questions too, still open ; but 
as such a record, the work is invaluable. 


A TREATISE ON THEISM, AND ON THE MopeRN Scepticat Tneories. By Francis 
Wnuarrton, Author of “ A Treatise on American Criminal Law,” &c., and Pro- 
fessor in Kenyon College, Ohio. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 395. 


The object of Mr. Wharton in this volume, is to meet the Infidelity of the day 
upon its own chosen ground ; to prove, by the light of Nature, and by arguments 
addressed to Human Reason, the Being of Gon; and then to expose the weakness 
of the various prominent forms of Unbelief, as Positivism, Fatalism, Pantheism and 
Development. The method of argument which the author adopts is designed to 
arrest the popular mind—to meet and direct the popular current of thought and 
feeling. There is enough of matter in the volume; and the points, which the 
author makes, are very well put. But, after all, when we have stormed and car- 
ried the outposts of the enemy, our work is scarcely begun. The infidelity of 
our times is far more of the heart than of the head; it is mere Will-Worship; 
which argument can answer, but never silence, much less subdue. There still re- 
mains for us a system, not of Naturalism, but of Supernaturalism; above our 
Reason; challenging our Obedience; mortifying our Pride; breaking down our 
Self-Will; giving us the true freedom, not of outlaws, but of sons of Gop in and 
through Jescs Curist. St. Paul’s description of the infidels of his day is as true 
to nature now as it was then. 


Tue Catacomss or Rowe: As Illustrating the Church of the First Three Cen- 
turies. By the Rt. Rev. Ww. Incranam Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of Cal- 
ifornia. Fourth edition. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 212. 


Very great interest hangs around these old Catacombs of Rome. They were 
the quarries of the ancient architects. The humble laborers in them were among 
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the first converts to the Faith. They were the refuge of martyrs in the bloody 
persecutions, They were the burial places of the sainted dead. For three hun- 
dred years, Christians of all ranks, and various countries, there found sepulture. 
And then, in later times, in the barbarian invasions, Goths and Huns, and Lom- 
bards, and Saracens, devastated them for plunder. And now, after these old 
sanctuaries had been forgotten for ages, they have been opened again; among 
the most wonderful memorials of the primitive Church, and the most truthful 
witnesses to the manly vigor and Scriptural purity of the early Roman Church, and 
to the apostasy and corruption of that Church in later times. It is in this regard 
that this volume has great value. It is Rome bearing witness against herself; and 
no wonder that the Rome of our day strives to silence such testimony. The Cat- 
acombs are covered with inscriptions and symbols full of meaning: and the 
volume of Bishop Kip is enriched with copies of great numbers of them, He has 
of course drawn largely on the labors and investigations of his predecessors; and 
his work, though popular, is by no means superficial. 


Parocniat Sermons. Sermons for Some of the Principal Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church, and on Christian Doctrine and Duty. Preached at the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, Mass. By the Rt. Rev. Horatio Sourneare, D. D., late 
Rector of the Parish. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 315. 


On the termination of his connection with the Church of the Advent, and at 
the request of several of the most prominent gentlemen in the Parish, Bishop 
Southgate selected and published the Sermons which form the present volume. 
They are thoughtful; some of them, rich in sentiment; and all, full of matter. 
Delivered for the most part on the Greater Fasts and Festivals, and in harmony 
with the occasion, they teach positive Christian Doctrine, in distinction from that 
mere Humanitarianism, falsely so-called, which forms the staple of so large a part 
of the popular preaching of the times. 


InstRUCTION AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR LENT. By the Rev. J. H. Hopart, D. D. 
New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 227. 


A thorough appreciation of the radical disorganization of our moral nature, and 
of the supernatural remedy provided for its restoration, lies at the basis of this 
earnest, practical volume. We regret that it was not in season for our April 
Number, but the work is of permanent value, and we heartily commend it to our 
readers, 


Tue Mertnopist; Or Incidents and Characters from life in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence. By Miriam FLetcner. With an Introduction by W. P. Strickland, D. D. 
In two volumes. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 12mo., pp. 384, 360. 


Such high praise had been lavished upon this work in the Methodist periodicals, 
that we expected to find something in it worthy of attention. It is simply a 
Methodist Novel, designed to place the Church of Virginia in the most unfavora- 
ble contrast possible with modern Methodism. As a work of art, it is a dull, 
tedious thing; and yet it has in it enough of sectarian pharisaism to be popular 
with those for whose sakes it was probably written. It will confirm their preju- 
dices, deepen their hatred of the Church, and make their stupidity and ignorance 
seem extremely comfortable. We commend the work, especially to our brother 
Churchmen of Virginia, as an index of opinion, feelings, and temper, about them. 


Curist1aN Brotnernoop: A Letter to the Hon. Heman Lineoln. By Baron 
Stow, D. D., Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, Boston. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 12mo, 1859. pp. 208. 


First Tunes: Or the Development of Church Life. By Baron Srow, D. D. 
Author, &. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 12mo. 1859. pp. 282. 


The author of these works is a leading Clergyman of the Baptist denomination. 
The first of these two volumes, in its language and tone, is utterly at variance with 
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the narrow spirit which always seems to characterize that sect. The second volume 
is so thoroughly unsound in its premises, and so illogical, unguarded, and some- 
times dangerous in its conclusions, that we do not care to enter, even, upon its 
examination. “The First Things” in “ the development of Church Life,” lie at 
the very foundation of all sound theology ; but there must first be a true concep- 
tion of them, their verity, their nature, and their position in the whole system of 
Christianity. 


Lire or Bisnop Crores, of New Jersey. By Joun N. Norton, Rector of Ascen™ 
sion Church, Frankfort, Ky. New York: Church Book Society. 1859. 
16mo. pp. 208. 


Mr. Norton, in prosecuting his evidently agreeat‘e work of writing the Lives 
of the Early American Bishops, writes, it seems to us, better and better; certainly 
with more freedom, tact, and force. Special interest, however, attaches to this 
volume, from the shreds of our Early Church History, which are interwoven into 
the narrative of the life of the first Bishop of New Jersey. It is an interesting 
and valuable little work. 

Tue Cuurcn Book Society, under the vigorous and judicious management of 
Mr. Harriman, has issued the following new publications. Several of them are 
very choice little volumes. ‘‘ Aunt Charity;” ‘The Story of a Story Book ;” 
the ‘Sisters Clare preparing for Confirmation ;” and ‘“ Uncle Jack the Fault 
Killer,” will be popular and useful. In the whole list, we see nothing that is 
exceptionable or unworthy of commendation. 


1, Aunt Cuarity. By Mrs. E. L. Norturor. 18mo. pp. 832. 
2. Story or a Story Boox. By Jenny Manrsu Parker. 18mo. pp. 72. 


$. Tue NigutingaLe; Ora Kind Act is never lost. A Tale of the Russian War, 
forty years ago. From the German of Christoph Schmid. 18mo. pp. 91. 


4. Puitie and Aatnur; Or a Story of the Chatterton Children. 18mo, pp. 123. 
5. Witure and Harrie: A true Story for Children. By a Mother. 18mo. pp. 85. 


6. Lirtie Exsiz: To whichis added Little Jemmy, the Chimney Sweeper. 18mo. 
pp. 81. 


7. Taz Mine: Or Darknessand Light. By A.L.O.E. 18mo, pp. 212. 
8. Toe Ramses or a Rat. By A.L.O.E. 18mo. pp. 185. 


9. Srortes Descriptive or tHE IsLE oF Wicut, By Emma Mac ALLAN. 18mo, 
pp. 2038. 


10. Usore Jack toe Favrt Kitter. 18mo. pp. 143. 
11. Tur Sisters CLARE PRERARING FOR CONFIRMATION. pp, 34. 


12. Tue Crerist-Bearer: The Hermit of the Ford. By Miss Harrier Ceoir 
Hunt. 18mo. pp. 62. 


13. Lirrte Foot Prints on tHe oLp Cuurcn Pata. A Memoir of a Christian 
Child. First American, from the Third English Edition, 18mo. pp. 53, 
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ELements oF Ruetoric; Designed asa Manual of Instruction. By Henry Copper, 
A. M., Professor, &c. in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler & Company. 1859. 12mo. pp. 367. 


Professor Coppee has aimed, in this work, at preparing a Manual of Rhetoric, 
which should be neither too abstruse, philosophical and technical on the one hand, 
nor superficial or too simple on the other; but which should be adapted to the 
capacities of students in High Schools and Academies, &c. It looks like a modest, 
sensible, and useful treatise, and is well worthy the attention of teachers. 


TrUEBNER’s BretioGRaPHicaL GuipE To AMERICAN LiteRatuRE. A Classed list ot 
Books Published in the United States of America during the Last Forty Years. 
With Biographical Introduction, Notes and Alphabetical Index. Compiled 
and Edited by Nicnotas TrurBNerR. 8vo. London: 1859, pp. 554. 


It is certainly noteworthy that the most complete History of American Litera- 
ture vet published, should have first appeared in London. Abeut thirty six pages 
of the work are devoted to elaborate descriptions of such Bibliographical Works 
as have appeared in America, or elsewhere, on Books relating to America. Then, 
we have about sixty pages of History of American Literature—its First and See- 
ond Colonial Periods—and its First and Second American Periods—(an arbitrary 
division, it seems to us)—including, also, education, printing, remuneration of au- 
thors, the book trade, newspapers and periodicals, printing presses, typography, 
type foundries, paper, binding, &c. About thirty pages are devoted to the Public 
Libraries of the United States; and then we have five hundred and twenty-two 
pages, giving a classified list of works arranged under thirty-one general divisions, 
according to their subjects. To the whole, there is a very complete Alphabetical 
Index. We cannot state the whole number of works here specified as having 
issued from our press ; but it must be nearly fifteen thousand ; perhaps more than 
this. Nor, is this list complete. Some of the most learned and valuable of our 
American Publications are omitted altogether. It is however an exceedingly val- 
uable work ; and many of the facts would be new and interesting to American 
readers. How far we have, or are likely to have, a literature distinctively Ameri- 
can, is perhaps a question ; but the increase in the number of American Books 
published within a few years is very great ; and the work before us is one of the 
best proofs of the demand for our Books on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Apa Bepr. By Grorce Exiot, Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 496. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Tue Romance anv irs Hero. By the Author of “Magdalen Stafford.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 424. NewHaven: E. Downes. 


Pictures or Country Lire. By Atice Carry. New York: Derby & Jackson, 
1859. 12mo. pp. 359. 


Miss Alice Carey is well known asa contributor to some of the most popular 
Magazines, and the present volume is made up of about a dozen such contribu- 
tions. 


Fankwer: Or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China and Japan. By 
Witiiam Maxwett Woon, M. D., U.S. N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the 
United States East India Squadron, Author of *‘ Wandering Sketches in South 
America, Polynesia,” &. &. New York: 1859. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 544. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Notwithstanding the querulous tone of the writer, and his fault-finding with the 
rank and position of the Medical officers in our Naval Service, and with their du- 
ties, he has given a sketchy volume of life as he saw it, in Madeira, Cape 
Town, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, Siam, and China. We have also an account 
of the recent effective action of our Naval forces under Commodore Armstrong, 
in the Chinese waters, with several valuble official papers; and some important 
information on the traffic in opium, and the influence of that poisonous drug. 
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New York. 


A late number of this paper has the following list of ‘‘ Websterisms,” which is 


worth preserving : 


“To exhibit the real magnitude of this petite misére before the eyes of our 
readers, so that they can weigh and measure it for themselves, we will now spread 
the entire monster in our columns—hands, feet, head, organs and dimensions ; and 


we can imagine their exclamation:—‘ What! is that all? 


That! Hag that 


made so much uproar in the literary world ?” 


I,—MISCELLANEOUS, 


Correct Orthography. Webster’s Orth’y. 


Correct Orthography. Webster's Orth’y. 


BPG. 0.040 2 ven 094042 00M Height... «00s occce es ght. 
Comptroller,...... ....-Controller. Maneeuvre,......... ..-Maneuver. 
Contemporary,......... Cotemporary. Molasses,........... . .-Melasses, 
EET PEO PTEEE Defense. Mould, ing, ed, er,......Mold, ete. 
Offence,.............. Offense. Moult, ing, ed,.........Molt, ete. 
Pretence,.............Pretense. Plough, ing, ed,........ Plow, ete. 
Ambassador,..........-. Embassador. _Practise,(verb,)......... Practice. 
Gauntlet,.......... ....Gantlet. a ee eee Stanch 
Drought,.............-Drouth. Sa ee ee. iidiesw bee tue 
Group,...... verre | Whe te eeesesseeee® Woe 


IIl.—WORDS PROPERLY SPELLED WITH TWO 


Bevelling, etc........Beveling, ete. 
Benefitting, etc......Benefiting, etc. 
Biassing, etc.........Biasing, etc. 


L’s, ETC, WHICH WEBSTER SPELLS WITH ONE. 


Libelling, etc..........Libeling, ete. 
Levelling, etc.......... Leveling, ete. 
Marshalling, etc........Marshaling, etc. 


Cancelling, etc.......Canceling, etc. Modelling, etc......... Modeling, etc. 
Cavilling, etc.........Caviling, ete. Panelling, etc..... .+.--Paneling, ete. 
Counselling, etc...... Counseling, ete. Perilling, etc...........Periling, ete. 
Counsellor,.......... Counselor, Ravelling, etc........ .. Raveling, etc. 
Crystallize, etc.......Crystalize, etc. Rivalling,etc........... Rivaling, ete. 
Drivelling, ete........Driveling, ete. Revelling, etc......... Reveling, etc. 
Duelling, etc.........Dueling, ete. Rivetting, etc.........Riveting, ete. 
Enamelling. etc.......Enameling, etc. Shovelling, ete......... Shoveling, ete. 
Equalling, etc........Equaling, ete. Travelling, etc.........Traveling, etc. 
Gravelling, etc.......Graveling, etc. Tinselled........ ..+..Tinseled. 
Jeweller, etc.........Jdeweler, etc. Worshipping, etc....... Worshiping, etc. 


Labelling, ete... Labeling, etc. 


eeeee 


IlI,—WORDS PROPERLY SPELLED WITH ONE L, WHICH WEBSTER SPELLS WITH TWO. 


COMIN so 5 oc cccccdsesse COmteell, PTT E Pee ere 
ES bvmtnanwen Enroll OS) ae CC Gin Ohd ded Instill 
BET oo. 6.0.0:0 :00.0:0:000 0.cccOnOGlL a ils naive’ nicer’ or 
Ree ee Fulfill. i cddbenanen b0xee wen Cee Skillful. 
ON ic cide den erod staid Duliness. eee Dede sven wat Willful. 


IV.—WORDS PROPERLY TERMINATING IN RE, WHICH WEBSTER SPELLS ER. 


CNS + dieptation Slane oqaeees Mitre....... ee 
rere: Ochre.... ee 
Rare ininte itesendie aes Serer eenuinmaaine Saber 
Accoutre..... $0.000¢e000u Accouter. Sceptre.......cscece asennad Scepter. 
SG te Vince -<ateegesese Luster ee eveeee+.- Somber 
Meagre...... ee o occ.» Meager, Theatre... ..cccscsccccecs. LNOnter. 
BID. sbi dete vines 6004 ee 


“This list contains seventy-two words, which, with their derivatives, chiefly in 








Class II, (travelling, travelled, traveller.) may amount to one hundred and forty, 
in all. Some words may have been omitted ; but one hundred and sixty would 
include every item of Webster’s innovation. We omit such words as public, 
music, physic, &c. formezly spelled with a final k ; and honor, favor, &c., formerly 
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spelled with aw, because those two classes of changes have heen gradually 
adopted by good writers in America without any reference to Webster. Web- 
ster’s friends, indeed, claim these changes as Webster’s; but every educated man 
knows the claim is without the slightest foundation.” 


Tar American Home Garvey. Being Principles and Rules for the Culture of 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief Notes 
on Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product and Chemical Con- 
stituents. By ALExaNpER Watson. With several Hundred Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 531. 1859 New Haven!: E. Downes. 


A very sensible book, and of course a very useful one to horticulturists ; and, 
in our country almost every body is a horticulturist, on a larger or smaller scale. 
A growing taste for such employments is one of the promising features of our 
American civilization, 


“Love Me Lirrite, Love Me Lone.” By Cartes Reape, Author of “It is never 


too late to mend,” &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 434. 
New Haven : E. Downes. 


More asovt Jesus. With Illustrations and a Map. By the Author of “ Reading 
without Tears.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 4to. pp. 246. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 


As an entertaining book for the nursery, by which children are drawn uncon- 
sciously to a most intimate acquaintance with the leading events in the Blessed 
Saviour’s Life, and to a reverential love of His Character, this beautiful little vol- 
ume may be confidently recommended. It is a good book for Sunday School 
Libar es. 


One Wortp: One Wasuixeton. Bishop Doanr’s Oration, on Washington's 

Birth-day, 1859, in the City Hall, Burlington, N. J. 

A nobler, fresher, more beautiful tribute to the memory of Washington has 
never been paid, than by the late Bishop Doane, in this Oration, delivered at the 
request of the Ladies’ ‘‘Mount Vernon Association,” at Burlington, and of the 
most prominent citizens of various Christian denominations. It is a remarkable 
instance of a man of genius and eloquence rising to the full dignity of a great oc- 
casion, and carryiag all hearts with him, on a theme so hackneyed and thoroughly 
exhausted. 


Tue Lire or Norto American Insects. By B. Jareer, late Professor of 
Zoology and Botany in the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Preston, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations, from specimens in the Cabinet of the 
Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 819. New 
Haven, E. Downes, 


Professor Jaeger follows the arrangement of Linneus in giving Seven Orders of 
Insects. He thinks there are in existence, a hundred thousand different species 
of these. He writes with the enthusiasm of a true scholar in this department of 
Science ; and withal in a devout spirit. For ourselves, we have never been more 
impressed with the wonderful power and perfections of Gop than in the study of 
Entomology ; and we commend this as the best treatise on the subject now pub- 
lished. As a book for a family of young persons, affording them amusement and 
instruction, it will be found very valuable. 


Bisnor Doanr’s Sermon; Tae Devovr Caurcnwoman. In commemoration of 
Mrs. Jane TonGretov Dayton, in St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, Feb. 8, 1859. 


Mrs. Dayton was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. CHaNnpLer, so valiant for the 
Church in those dark days of our Colonial History, when Churchmen were Church- 
men indeed. The sterling worth and the sanctity of his character were reflected 
and repeated in the life of his daughter, who lived to an advanced age; and at 
her decease all denominations, ranks, and ages united to do her reverence. The late 
Bishop has drawn her portrait with that exquisite beauty and skill which alway 
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characterized his productions on such occasions, The rare symmetry and saintli- 
ness of her character, the rich blending of graces and virtues, form a beautiful 
representation of that type of piety which the Church is calcvlated to produce. 


Rev. Jonn Corron Smitn’s Sermon, in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, April 14, 1859, 
at the Ordination of Rev. J. I. T, Coolidge. ‘‘ Charity and Truth,” 


The Ordination of Mr. Coolidge, formerly a prominent Unitarian preacher, to 
the Ministry of the Church, was an occasion, which the Rev. Mr. Smith employed 
to notice the astounding changes taking place in the religious opinions, specula- 
tions, and feelings of that portion of New England; and to define the position 
in which the Church stands towards them. It was a great occasion, viewed 
theoretically or practically. Conceding the cleverness of the preacher, may we 
not say, that the claims of Curist’s Church, and the exigencies of the times 
demand that we take stronger ground than a mere empiricism, a fancied expe- 
diency? Can we, and be loyal to Curist, say, with the preacher, ‘I set aside, now, 
all claims as to the divine or even apostolic origin of our organization”? Un- 
doubtedly, what is right is also expedient; but it is false theology to choose the 
right, because it is expedient. We are to love, honor, and obey the Church, be- 
cause she is what Christ made her to be. 


Henry C. Van Scnaack’s Paper before the New York Historical Society, Jan. 4, 
1859. New York: C. B. Richardson. 1859. 8vo. pp. 67. 


Mr. Van Schaack’s paper is devoted to the memory of Henry CruGer, whose 
history was eventful, and his character worthy of commemoration, He was a na- 
tive of New York City, but removing in early life to Bristol, England, he became 
colleague with Edmund Burke in the British Parliament; was an ardent friend 
and defender of the Colonies; and afterwards removed to this country, and was 
elected member of the Senate of New York. His thorough distrust of, and sweep- 
ing charges against Burke, deserve notice. 


Tue Caurcuman’s Diary anp Cier@y List ror 1859, Church Book Society, 
New York, 1859. 


In addition to the usual Almanac, Ecclesiastical Calendar, Diocesan Statistics, 
spaces for Memoranda, &c., this snug little volume contains an Alphabetical list of 
all the Clergy, with their Post Office Address; and an Alphabetical List of all the 
Parishes in the several Dioceses, with the names of the incumbents, the number of 
families, and communicants, in each parish, &c., &c. This is a new feature; and 
considering the incompleteness of the Diocesan Journals, and the frequent remo- 
vals of the Clergy, this Manual is prepared with great accuracy. 


TurotoaicaL Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Virginia. 1858-59. 


There are, now, in this Seminary forty-seven students. 


Firrn Annuat Appress of the Rector of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 


This ‘‘ Free Church movement” is already demanding a more spacious Church, 
which is about to be erected. The rapid and substantial growth of the Charch in 
New Haven is noteworthy. 


First Annua Report of the Charity Foundation, &c., Buffalo, N. Y. 1859. 


The springing up of such Institutions as this all over the country, and they are 
becoming quite numerous, is one of the surest indications that the heart of the 
Church is sound. 


Tar Cuurcu or Encianp; Its Apostolic Foundation. By a Presbyter of Ten- 
nessee. Clarksville. 1859. 8vo. pp.19. 








ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Badger, Wm. H. Bowman, Mch. 20, St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Coolidge, J. I. T. Eastburn, April 14, St. Paul’s, Boston, Mass. 
Dougherty, Geo. T. Kemper, Mch. 20, St. James’, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eddy, Clayton, Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Hermann, Samuel, Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Lloyd, Writer F. Lee, H.W. Mch. 20, Grace, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
McGill, ——, Smith, May 25, Grace, Louisville, Ky. 
Murphy, R. H. Atkinson, April 3, Grace, Plymouth, N.C. 
Phillip, Jos. Dean, Potter, H. May 29, St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Punnett, Thos. W. Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn, 
Root, N. W. Taylor, Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Scott, David, W illiams, April 28, St. James’, Danbury, Conn. 
Spaulding, Henry W. Kemper, Mch, 20, St. James’, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Clair, W. Aug. Potter, H. May 2%, St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tracy, U. ws Potter, H. June 2, Ascension, New York City. 
True, Edward Hyde, Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Vaughan, Maurice H. Atkinson, May 8, St. Stephen 8, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Witherspoon, Orlando, Williams, May 25, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Abel, Alfred M. Bowman, Mch. 20, St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Fenn. 

* Canfield, F. D. Doane, Mch. 20, St. Peter’s, Morristown, N. J 

“ Christian, Wm. Whittingham,Mch, 24, Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 

‘“* Clarke, Sylvester, Williams, April 27, St. John’s, Stamford, Conn. 

* Coley, James E. Williams, May 10, St. James’, New London, Conn, 

‘** Converse, Geo, 8. Potter, H. June 2, Ascension, New York City. 

“6 Cornell, Thomas F. Doane, Mch. 20, St. Peter’s, Morristown, N. J. 

: Curtis, Alfred A. Whittingham, Mch. 20, Coventry Parish, Md. ; 

= Emery, Rufus, Williams, April 27, St. John’s, Stamford, ¢ onn. 

Gatewood, Robert, Johns, April 3, Christ, Alexandria, Va. 

“ Gregory, H. T. Williams, May 10, St. James’, New London, Conn, 

“ Hall, Samuel, Williams, May 10, St. James’, New London, Conn. 

“Havens, F. S Smith, April 1, Trinity, Covington, Ky. 

“ Jones, L. Polk, May 15, Christ, New Orleans, La. 

“ Jones, 8. Russell, Eastburn, May 7, St. Matthew’s, South Boston, Mass. 

‘“* Kenney, James E. Potter H. Mech. 10, Transfiguration, New York City,N.Y. 

* Landdon, Wm. Ch. Bowman, Mch. 20, St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

‘“* Mitchell, Walter, Williams April 27, St. John’s, Stamford, Conn. 

‘“* Morrison, Geo. F, Whittingham, Mch. 24, Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 

“« Pattison, Thos. E. Williams, June 4, St. Paul’s, Norwalk, Conn, 

“Ralston, N.8.,D.D.,Smith, April 1, Trinity, Covington, Ky. 

‘© Rice, D. G. Williams, May 10, St. James’, New London, Conn. 

“ Smayser, B. R. Green, | 8, St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 

* Southgate, John B. Burgess, Mch. 20, Christ, Gardiner, Maine. 

‘© Spencer, Chas. 8. Whittingham,Mch. 20, Coventry Parish, Md. 

“ 
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CONSECRATIONS, 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Calvary, Bowman, April 30, | Germantown, Penn. 
Christ, McIlvaine, April17, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Christ, Melivaine, May 11, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Grace Eastburn, June 2, Salem, Mass. 

St. Alban’s, Green, May 5, Bovina, Miss. 

St. James’, McCoskry, Feb. 1, Dexter, Mich, 

St. John’s Chapel, Potter, H. May 10, Newburg, N. Y. 

St. John the Baptist, Bowman, April 30, | Germantown, Penn. 
St. Mary’s, Scott, Jan. 22, Eugene City, Oregon. 
St. Paul’s, Elliott, May 26, Savannah, Ga. 

St. Peter's, McIlvaine, April 13, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

St. Peter’s, Lee, A. ay 6, Smyrna, Del. 

St. Stephen’s, Atkinson, May 8, Goldsboro, N. C. 

St. Stephen’s, Polk, May 1, Williamsport, La. 
Trinity, Johns, April 5, Shepherdstown, Va. 
——-, McCoskry, Mch, 3, Hillsdale, Mich. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rt. Rev. Grorce Wasnineton Doanr, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey, died at Burlington, April 17, at one o’clock, P. M., at the 
age of sixty years, 

A sketch of his life and character will be given in our next Number. 


The Rev. Henry D, V. Jonna, D. D., Rector of Emanuel Church, Baltimore, 
Md., died in Baltimore, April 22d, aged fifty-six years. He was born at New 
Castle, Del., in 1803, He was the third and youngest son of the Hon. Kensey 
Johns, who filled many important posts in Delaware, his native State, having been 
Chief Justice thereof, and who for several years represented the State in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, whilst one of his sons was Chancellor of Delaware. The Rev. Dr. 
Johns graduated at Princeton College, and at an early age he entered the Gener- 
al Theological Seminary at New York, and afterwards pursued his Theological 
studies under the direction of bis brother, now Bishop Johns, of Virginia, at 
Frederick, Md. He commenced his ministerial labors at Wilmington, Del.; he 
was for some time Rector of the Episcopal Church at Frederick ; thence he was 
called to Trinity Church, in Washington City ; afterwards to Cincinnati; whence 
he was called to the Rectorship of Christ Church, vacant upon the promotion of 
his brother to be Assistant Bishop of Virginia. Here he continued until 1853, 
when Emanuel Church was built by a portion of his congregation, and he became 
its Rector. His end was peaceful. 


The Rev. Witttam W. Arnett, D. D., died at Cumberland, Md., April 21, 1859, 
aged forty-four years. He was born in Marion Co., Va., April 14,1815. In early 
life he attended to the study of Medicine; afterwards he became a Methodist 
preacher of much influence; but conformed to the Church, and was ordained 
Deacon, by Bp. McIlvaine, at Gambier, Ohio, Feb. 8d, 1889, and Priest, by the 
same Prelate, in the same year. Having officiated in Circleville and Dayton, 
Ohio, he became Rector of the Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, and in No- 
vember, 1852, he accepted the Rectorship of St. Paul’s Parish, Milwaukee, Wis. 
His health failing him, in September, 1856, he resigned his Rectorship of this 
Parish, and returned to the East. In the Summer of 1857, he became Rector of 
Emanuel Parish, Cumberland, Md., and so continued until his death. 


The Rev. Pearson 8. Townsenp, a graduate of Nashotah, died at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Feb. 16, 1859, aged 31 years. 


The Rev. Witttam ALExanpeER died in Philadelphia, March 13, 1859, aged 63 
years. He was born in Philadelphia, August 6th, 1797, When about seven 
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years old, he was taken to Er gland by his father. He remained, chieflt in Lon- 
don, about thirty years. He was received as a member of the Methodist denomi- 
nation, at Dublin, Ireland, June, 1815, and was licensed to preach by the Rev. 
Richard Watson, in London, 1820, He returned to Philadelphia with his family 
in 1835. For nearly six years he faithfully discharged the trying duties of Mis- 
sionary and Moral Instructor in the Moyamensing Prison—in good standing with 
every Board of Inspectors. He was finally received into the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and was ordained a Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, For a few years past he has been acting as assistant 
to the Rev. Kingston Goddard, Rector of the Church of the Atonement. 


The Rev. Georce Y. Morenouse, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Mount Holly, N. J. 
died at Mount Holly, Sunday, April 10th. He was Rector of this Parish forty- 
four years. 


The Rev. Gro. Firxt, M. D., Rector of St. James’, Greenfield, Mass., died at 
Greenfield, on Tuesday, April 12th. 


Diep, at Bonus, Illinois, May 2d, 1859, the Rev. Orrin MILLER, at the age of 
nearly 70 years. Of his birth, education, and early history, we know little, 
but for many years he was a preacher of the Methodist Connection, and remained 
so until after he was fifty years of age. About seventeen years since, he con- 
formed to the Church, and was ordained Deacon and Priest by Bishop McIlvaine, 
in Ohio. He had charge of parishes in Franklin and Wooster, Ohio; he labored 
several years in Western New York, whence he removed to Illinois. Of late 
years his health has not admitted of much active duty. But he has borne the 
reputation of an earnest man, and for many vears was a useful Presbyter of the 
Church. 


The Rev. Cuartes Jarvis Topp died at Polo, Ogle Co., Ill., May 3d, 1859, 
aged fifty-nine years, Rector of the Church in that place. He was the son of the 
Rev. Ambrose Todd, formerly of Huntington, Conn., where he was born, June 
26th, 1800, and where also he was buried by the side of his father. 


DIOCESE OF TEXAS. 


At the Annual Convention of this Diocese, held in Galveston, May 5th and 6th, 
the Rev. ALEXANDER GreaG, Rector of St. David's, Cheraw, 8. C., was unani- 
mously elected Bishop of this important Diocese. 


DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Annual Convention of this Diocese assembled in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, May 24. The two most important matters before the Convention 
were the proposed division of the Diocese, and the proposed merging of the two 
Missionary Societies of the Diecese into one. The followiug sets of Resolutions 
passed the Convention, without substantial alteration. 


DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


Resolved, That this Convention is of opinion that it is expedient and desirable 
that there should be a division of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That this Committee have permission to sit in the recess of the Con- 
vention, with power to consider all questions pertaining to this subject, and to 
report their opinion thereon to the Bishop and Assistant Bishop of the Diocese, 
and the Standing Committee, who, if they deem it desirable, shall have power to 
call a special Convention, in September next, to take action upon the subject. 

VOL. XII.—NO. II. 23 
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MISSIONARY WORK OF THE DIOCESE. 


1. That the missionary work be confined to a Board of Missions, consisting of 
twelve clergymen and twelve laymen, of which the Bishop and Assistant Bishop 
shall be the ex officio head. 

2. That the Missionary Board be appointed by the Standing Committee, with 
the concurrence of the Bishop, or, in his absence, of the Assistant Bishop—one- 
third of their nnmber for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for 
three years; and annually thereafter one-third of the number shall be appointed 
as aforesaid. 

8. That the appointment of the first Board be made as soon as the two existing 
missionary societies shall signify in writing to the acting Bishop and to the Stand- 
ing Committee their willingness to withdraw entirely from the Missionary work. 

4. That the said Board be authorized to make their own by-laws, subject to the 
approval of the Bishop and Standing Committee, to elect such officers as they 
shall deem necessary, and that they be required to report annually their proceed- 
ings to the Convention. 

It is delightful to witness the truly Catholic spirit which is more and more per- 
vading this important Diocese. 


DIVUCESE OF MARYLAND. 


The Annual Convention of this Diocese met May 25, in Christ Church, Balti- 
more. The important matter before the Convention was the proposed division of 
the Diocese. The Committee appointed at the previous Convention reported as 
the result of enquiry into the opicion of the Diocese, that, 

Of the Clergy of the Diocese, 74 say aye, (Western Shore 55, Eastern Shore 19 ;) 
and 38 say no, (Western Shore 35, Eastern Shore 3 ;) the rest of the Clergy, 40 in 
number, made no response. 

Of the Parishes and Congregations, 48 say aye, (Western Shore 32, Eastern 
Shore 16;) and 42 say no, (Western Shore 33, Eastern Shore 8 ;) and 43 parishes, 
&c., do not reply. 

The report closes with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the Diocese of Maryland be divided into 
two Dioceses. 

Either, Resolved, That the eight counties on the Eastern Shore be set off as a 
new Diocese, under the title of the Diocese of Easton ; 

Or, Resolved, That Calvert, Anne Arundel, Baltimore and Harford counties and 
Baltimore city, together with the eight counties of the Eastern Shore, be one Dio- 
cese, under the title of the Diocese of Maryland ; and that the rest of the present 
Diocese, to wit: St. Mary’s, Charles, and Prince George’s counties, the District of 
Columbia, Montgomery, Howard, Carroll, Frederick, Washington, and Alleghany 
counties, be the other Diocese, under the title of the Diocese of Washington. 

After a very long and able debate the question was taken and lost by a non-con- 
currence of Orders. The Clergy voted in favor, 68 to 28; and the Laity against 
division, 42 to 41. 

The division of the Diocese at no distant day is almost certain, and the preba- 
bility now is that there will be three Dioceses, instead of two. 


ELECTION OF THE BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY. 


On Thursday, May 26, atthe Annual Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey, 
held at Burlington, the Rev. Witt1am H. Opennermer, D. D., Rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Philadelphia, was on the 13th ballot elected Bishop. 

The following gives a correct table of the ballotings in the Convention: 
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VOTES OF THE CLERGY. 
BALLOTS,.....1. Ul. I, IV. V. Vi. VII, VIIL IX. X. XI. XID. XIII. 


Odenheimer,..... aa. at oo ~ « s: os ae a ae 

Mahen,..........24 24 28 28 24 23 29 29 30 80 80 80 6 

Littlejohn,....... ss = § .§ 9 23 20 21 20 19 6 83 6 

ei, EE Ee oa, 2 ae ee oe ae tk Oe ie) ‘ee ee ae 

ere oe eee Be RES few an ke ee 

Scattering,....... oS * wi Roc Ge 2.3 Pye 2 Se 
VOTES OF THE LAITY. 

BALLOTS,..... ho we F. CV Sh SB SE 
Odenheimer,..... mR & 6 & Yt  % © 3 BSS 
rr 21 23 21 19 24 21 20 23 20 21 17 18 
Littlejohn, e6bncce 2 9 3 20 387 36 34 38 382 30 33 26 4 
ge en) oe OE ak te cae lem. ee Alem Yeo aoe 
OO - ae ae. SR oe Ge 7 
Scattering and Di- 

eee 6 5 4 2 1 1 2 1 4 3 2 1 1 


CHINA MISSION TO BE STRENGTHENED. 


Bishop Boone has issued a Circular, stating that the Church has determined to 
enter the door so wonderfully opened now to the Gospel of Curist in China. He 
says: “These facts have made the deepest impression on the minds of the 
Foreign Committee, and they have resolved to send out, forthwith, ten addition- 
al Missionaries, if suitable men can be found. * * * Eight of them have 
already offered themselves to the Committee to go to these people, who are thus 
stretching out their hands to them, and two or three more are expected to offer. 
The cases of five of these applicants have received a favorable response, to go 
with me on my return to China, about the Ist of July, and two or three more I 
hope to see appointed soon. * * * Kiang-su, the Diocese that has fallen 
to me, ‘in partibus infidelium,’ has a population of thirty-seven millions.” 

Twenty thousand dollars are needed by July Ist, for the prosecution of this 
noble work. 


NEW MISSION TO JAPAN. 


The late Treaties with Japan, for which Christendom is indebted to our own 
Foreign Consul, Mr. Harris, provide for the free exercise of the Christian Religion, 
and secure liberty to erect Houses of Worship. The Rev. J. Liggins, and the 
Rev. C. M. Williams have been transferred from the China to the new Japan 
Mission. 


STARTING OF THE PLAN FOR MISSIONARY BISHOPS. 


The Rev. Jas. C. Ricumonp, of Milwaukee, in a letter to the (Chicago) Church 
Record, gives the following facts as to the inauguration of the policy of Mission- 
ary Bishops in the Church. He says: 

“ Here are some of the circumstances :—A letter sent from Philadelphia to me 
fails to arrive, and never has been found ; this decides me to take the Northern, 
instead of the Southern route. At Lockport I visit—sorely against my will, and 
yielding to my brother, (the Rev. William Richmond,)—a sick clergyman, the 
Rev. O. Clark. The door opens into his bed-room, the physician and his wife en- 
ter; she is introduced as ‘a niece of Bishop Chase,’ whom I had never seen, and 
but for these words should not have thought of. Inquiries follow as to the Bish- 
op’s whereabouts—‘ Does he perform any Episcopal duty in Michigan?’ ‘ No.’ 
The thought then first occurred, as I jumped up and exclaimed, ‘ Wouldn't he 
make a good Bishop for Illinois? This was carried out, after a consultation with 
the Rev. John Batchelder, at Jacksonville. We wrote a joint letter to Bishop 
Shase. Each received an answer, and three letters were written to the other 
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three clergymen, who had recently come to Peoria, Chicago and Galena. The 
presbyter at Chicago refused to join us. The deacon at Galena (the Rev. Henry 
Tullidge) could not come, but would assent to our action, The Rev. Palmer 
Dyer, of Peoria, assented. Meantime I had preached at Beardstown, March Ist, 
1835, the first German sermon by an Anglo-American clergyman, in the Western 
Hemisphere. Beardstown and Rushville furnished four out of the five laymen in 
the Convention. Three clergymen, the Rev. Palmer Dyer being the third, and 
Secretary of the Convention, made the whole number nine, of whom I had five 
from the two Churches named. Sunday, March 8th, Mr. Batchelder and I preached. 
March 9th, 1835, Monday, Mr. Dyer preached the Convention sermon in the hall 
of the tavern in Peoria—this, I hear, is burned down. After the congregation of 
twenty had retired, the Convention met in Mr. Dyer’s bed-room, which opened 
out of the hall, and as there were few chairs, part of us sat on the bed. After 
making a Constitution, and Canons, and By-Laws, about sunset we ‘ appointed’ 
Bishop Chase, Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois. The proceedings were published 
in a blue covered pamphlet, entitled ‘The Journal of the Primary Conveution of 
Illinois.’ This movement made also the Missionary Bishops, as Bishop Brownell 
confessed to me, 

“There you have the hints, and, if I can get time, I will write out the story. I 
have never put pen to paper about it in this way, before. If Ido not write it, one of 
the most providential events in the Church will have no history. If I do write it 
truthfully, some feeling will be shown, and I shall be accused of egotism, ete 
But, one hundred years hence, it will be deeply interesting, Bishop DeLancey said 
to me in Troy, years after, (1841,) in presence of six clergymen,—Van Kleeck, 
Walker, Eastman, Bissell, Cox, and 'I'wing—‘that was the happiest blow ever 
struck for the Church,’ (of course in the U. 8.) Bishop Polk said to me, also, 
‘We took our start together; and that was a grand start of yours in 1835, for 
you moved on that whole Missionary organization.’ He said this in 1841, (just 
before I went to England, about the mission to the Turks,) in a hotel in New 
York: his mother and others were there. I asked Bishop Brownell, near St. An- 
drew’s Church, Philadelphia,—‘ Shall we get any Missionary Bishops this year ?” 
‘ No, not these twenty years.’ In two days Dr. Hawkes and Bishop Kemper were 
appointed,and Bishop Brownell said, ‘ the Illinois business moved the Bishops on.’ ” 


SLAVERY IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE SLAVE TRADE; AND MAR- 
RIAGES AMONG SLAVES. 


Not long since there appeared an Article in the (Charleston) “ Southern Episco~ 
palian ” on the late attempts to revive the Slave Trade, which was so manly in tone, 
Christian in argument, and judicious in counsel, that we should have before al- 
luded to it, except for our resolution not to admit the subject at all into our col- 
umns. The late Convention of that Diocese, however, at Charleston, May 11th, 
have inwtheir records certain Resolutions, reported to that body, which are so 
important that we wish to preserve them, The vigor and success, also, with 
which the Church in South Carolina is caring for the spiritual interests of the 
slaves are worthy of special note. Here are the Resolutions. 

Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, at its session in 1858, to report on the duty of Clergymen in relation to the 
marriage of slaves. 

The Committee appointed by the Convention to consider and report under 
what circumstanées a dlergyman may unite slaves in marriage, respectfully sub- 
mit the following repert. [Here follows the report, which we omit, inasmuch as 
the substance thereof is embodied in the following concluding resolutions, which 
the Committee recommend to the Convention, to wit :] 

1. Resolved, That the relation of husband and wife is of Divine institution, and 
the duties which appertain to it are of universal obligation, and bind with the 
the same force the master and the slave, 
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2. That the injunction of our Saviour, forbidding man to separate those whom 
God has joined together, is obligatory upon the conscience of every Christian 
master, and prohibits the separation of those who have been united in marriage. 

3. That the power over the slave, which is conferred upon the master by the 
law of the land, should be exercised by every Christian in conformity with the law 
of God; and, therefore, every Christian master should so regulate the sale or dis- 
posal of a married slave as not to infringe the Divine injunction forbidding the 
separation of husband and wife. 

4, That while this obligation is generally recognized by Christians, yet many 
-ases arise in which separations among married slaves occur from voluntary aban- 
donment of duty by the parties themselves, or from circumstances beyond their 
control, and itis desirable that some judgment should be pronounced by the 
Church which may establish for its members a uniform rule of conduct. 

5. That the cases of separation produced by the voluntary action of either of 
the parties to the marriage contract are expressly condemned by our Saviour ; 
and this sentence, as already stated, embraces master and slave ; but involuntary 
separation, produced by causes over which the married parties have no control, 
do not appear to come within the scope of any direction recorded in the Serip- 
tures, 

6 That in the absence of such direction, the sound judgment of the Church, 
guided by the general principles of religion, and directed by the great Head of the 
Church, must be exercised in devising the best rule for the action of its members. 

7. That where an involuntary and final separation of married slaves has occur- 
red, the case of the sufferers is to be distinguished from any human agency which 
has separated them. The latter is responsible to God for disregarding His com- 
mands ; the former are entitled to sympathy and consideration. 

8. That in such cases of separation, where neither party is in fault, and where 
separation appears to be permanent and final, the refusal to allow a second mar- 
riage would often produce much evil and hardship, and this Convention, in giving 
its judgment in favor of such marriages, would do so in the qualified language ap- 
plied by the apostle to cases of self-restraint—‘ If they cannot contain, let them 
marry ; for it is better to marry than to burn.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

May 11, 1859. C. G. Memmincer, Chairman. 


ABOLITION TRACT SOCIETY. 


The radicals having failed to abolitionize the American Tract Society, at the 
late Anniversary at New York, the Boston branch of that Society has severed its 
connection, and has “set up” for itself. At its late Annual Meeting in Boston, 
Bishop Eastburn, and the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, two of its Vice Presidents, 
declined a re-election. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DECREASE OF METHODISTS IN NUMBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Methodist East Conference, embracing Eastern New 
York and Southern New England, has lately had its session in New Haven. From 
the reports presented it appears that “the list of probationers is greatly dimin- 
ished, and though the increase of members in full connection is large, yet it falls 
more than eight hundred below the decrease of probationers, by that sum dimin- 
ishing the agyregate as returned last year.” Hence, it is evident that the whole 
number of the probationers stricken from their lists must have been enormously 
great. No sort of reliance can be placed upon the statements of the numbers of 
their converts with which their newspapers are constantly filled, 
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RECEIPTS OF SOCIETIES. 


The following is a comparative statement of the receipts for three years of the 
various Institutions which held their anniversaries in New York in May last: 


1857. 1858. 1859. 
American Bible Society,............ $441,305 $390,759 $415,011 
American Tract Society,............ 420,585 386,153 $83,274 
A. B. C. Foreign Missions,.......... 307,318 188,736 206,310 
Pres. Board Foreign Missions,....... 205,793 223,978 230,031 
American Homme Missionary Society,. 178,060 175,971 188,136 
American and F. C. Union,......... 70,296 76,6038 73,203 
American Anti-Slavery Society,..... 19,300 18,512 13,885 
N. Y. State Colonization Society,.... 32,278 15,624 26,835 
American and Foreign Bap. Bible,.... ...... 29,000 30,879 
Boston Tract Society,.............- cece. © een 57,064 
American Baptist Free Mission,.....  ...... weaben 17,000 
American Congregational Union,.... ...... se eeee 12,117 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND HOME MISSIONS. 


‘From reliable statistics it appears that, in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, not more than one quarter of the whole population are in the 
habit of attending church. There are one million three hundred thousand people 
in New England, who, so far as attending church is concerned, are, practically, 
like the heathen. There are twenty-six towns in this State which have no evan- 
gelical preaching.” 

This statement forms a part of the Report on Home Missions recently submit- 
ted to the Massachusetts Congregational General Association. Its facts were not 
called in question, and probably are received as reliable by the ministers assem- 
bled. There is no portion of our country where, from the growing infidel tenden- 
cies, and the educational influences reaching every part of the United States, the 
planting of the Church is more imperiously called for, than New England. Itis 
emphatically missionary ground. And, to meet and cure the evil, the Church 
must go in her integrity, in her primitive simplicity, beauty, and power. We 
would not advocate one branch of missionary labor at the expense of another. 
But if there be one field which, more than another, demands love, zeal, self- 
denial, it is the work of Home Missions. 

At the late Convention of Virginia, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Johns, in describing 
the appalling spiritual destitution of Western Virginia, has the following lan- 
guage: “The difficulty is not one of means, but of men; suitable men, willing to 
encounter the labor and submit to the deprivations of this domestic work. I love 
the cause of Foreign Missions, and rejoice when its bands are augmented by faith- 
ful and efficient men, but it perplexes and pains me to find that, whilst devoted 
Christians, both men and women, respond to the loud cry from Africa, China and 
Japan, the groans of those of our own household are little heard and less heeded. 
For several years we have been seeking for, and would have been satisfied to begin 
with, two evangelists to itinerate through the counties on the Ohio and Kanawha, 
teaching and preaching the things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name 
of Jesus Christ. We have yet to find the first competent volunteer for this in- 
conspicuous field ; yet, if abundant labors and self-denial for the Saviour’s sake and 
the salvation of souls are attractive to those who feel the power of His love and 
desire the promotion of His glory, there are ranges on our western borders which 
might take precedence of any foreign missionary station which our Church has 
occupied.” 

These are truthful words, and we are not to be drawn nor driven into a quarrel 
with men who thus appreciate the Church’s need, mission, and work. 
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ASSISTANT BISHOP OF OHIO. 


At the Annual Convention of this Diocese in Trinity Church, Columbus, held 
June 2d, on the second day of the Session, or June 3d, the Convention proceeded 
to vote for Assistant Bishop, and the following is the result of the first ballot, 63 
votes being cast : 


Rev. Dr. Bedell,....... ‘ei geaed heeds tedeteseuds 47 
OT, OO. SANMss sin 00 6:4.95:9.000909609 seesenansen 12 
cc aceind e.asbds vos eeeien (aeneecataes 2 
i ced tein ats Gnidnet nar enmaneenée 2 
rll seid ate alg aimaw a 2:hig nk tecebeaen 1 


The Laity confirmed the nomination of the Clergy by a vote of 86 to 24. On 
motion of the Rev. Dr. Bolles, of Cleveland, the election of the Rev. Dr. Bedell 
was then made unanimous, 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF BANGOR. 


The Rt. Rev. Christopher Bethell, D. D., Lord Bishop of Bangor, died at his 
palace, Carnarvonshire, Wales, on Tuesday, April 19, at the age of 86 years. He 
was the oldest Prelate on the Episcopal Bench. Dr. Bethell was the son of the 
Rev. Richard Bethell, and was born at Isleworth. He was educated at King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1796, and 
shortly afterwards became a Fellow of his college, and Second Member’s Prize- 
man. In 1824 he was nominated by Lord Liverpool, the then Prime Minister, to 
the Bishopric of Gloucester, and was consecrated to the Episcopal supervision of 
that See. In 1830, the Duke of Wellington, the then Prime Minister, transferred 
him to the more lucrative See of Exeter, and again, in the same year, to the still 
more lucrative See of Bangor, which he held up to the time of his death. His 
lordship was the author of several theological works, the principal of which is his 
General View of the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism. The See which Dr. 
Bethell’s death leaves vacant, and which is the first which has fallen to Lord 
Derby’s lot to bestow, is worth 4,500/. a year, and includes the Isle of Anglesea, 
and portions of Carnarvon, Denbigh, Montgomery, and Merioneth. Attached to 
the bishopric is the patronage of eighty-one livings, of the gross annual value of 
23,0002. a year, in addition to the deanery, (worth 1,000/. a year,) the chancellor- 
ship, treasurership, and precentorship of the cathedral, the prebends of Pen- 
wynnd (worth 400/. a year, held by Mr. Majendie, a son of the late Bishop of 
Bangor,) and Llanfair, the first, second and third canonries in the cathedral, and 
the archdeaconry of Merioneth. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF BANGOR, 


The Queen has been pleased to order a congé d'elire to pass the Great Seal, em- 
powering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Bangor to elect a 
Bishop of that See, the same being void by the death of Dr. Christopher Bethell, 
late Bishop thereof; and her Majesty has also been pleased to recommend James 
Colquhoun Campbell, Clerk, M. A., Archdeacon of Llandaff, to be elected by the 
said Dean and Chapter, Bishop of the said See of Bangor. The Bishop-designate 
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is a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. He took his B. A. degree in 1836, 
when he was 28th senior optiuie, and in the second class, of the classical tripos. 
In 1844 he was presented by the Marquis of Bute to the rectory of the populous 
parish of Merthyr Tydvil, and from that time to the present he has worked with un- 
tiring energy in that unpromising field of ecclesiastical labor. In 1851 he was 
presented by the present Bishop of Llandaff to an honorary canonry in Llandaff 
Cathedral, and last year, on the death of Archdeacon Williams, his lordship 
nominated him to the archdeaconry of Llandaff. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


On Thursday, February 14th, 1859, St. Matthias’ Day, the Rev. Grorce Hitts, 
D. D, was consecrated Bishop of British Columbia, in Westminster Abbey. The 
Consecrating Bishops were, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rt. Rev. Jonny 
Birp Sumner, D. D.; the Rt. Rev. Samue. Witperrorce, D. D., Bishop of Oxford ; 
the Rt. Rev. Joun Tuomas Petnaw, D. D., Bishop of Norwich; the Rt. Rev. A.C. 
Tait, D. D., Bishop of London; the Rt. Rev. Epwarp Fein, D. D., Bishop of 
Newfoundland; and the Rt. Rev. Wittiam H. DeLancey, D. D., Bishop of West- 
ern New York. The Bishop of London preached the Sermon, from Acts i, 26. 
There was a large attendance of the Clergy. 

Bishop DeLancey says, in writing home: ‘ This is no State movement, no efflux 
of government patronage, no result of Parliamentary grants, no action of a long- 
stifled Convocation, but the prompting of Christian faith and zeal which have 
stirred up individual munificence, (Miss Coutts has endowed three Colonial Bish- 
opries,) and society enterprise in the propagation of the Gospel. It is the triple 
gem in our individual crown of Christian beneficence, and the thirty-third propa- 
gation enterprise of the venerable Society whigh now has indented Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, with Dioceses, outnumbering those within England itself. 
There are now thirty-six Colonial Bishoprics ; England and Wales contain twenty- 
eight, and Scotland seven, in all thirty-five. 

“{ believe it is the first occasion since the American Bishops were consecrated, 
in 1787, that a Bishop of the succession then first transferred to the United States, 
has joined with English Bishops in the act of consecration. Seventy-two years 
have passed, and the mother now cordially recognizes the equal Episcopal au- 
thority of her distant daughter, risen in vigor and expansion almost to sisterhood, 
and welcomes her representative to her side in a conjoint conveyance of Episco- 
pal authority and commission to one of her own Colonial Bishops. It starts an- 
other strand in the cord of succession. It adds a new link to the chain so long 
and so providentially intertwined and connected.” 

It seems that the only part which the American Bishop was allowed to take in 
the Service, was simply in the “ laying on of hands.” The American Church can 
afford to take no notice of such marked discourtesy ; but we trust it will not be 
lost upon our Clergy, who are more and more brought into contact with our 
English brethren, The tone of a certain portion of the English press in speak- 
ing of the American Church, is getting to be duly appreciated on this side of the 
Atlantic. Little petty tricks and slights always bespeak a little man; they indi- 
cate a consciousness of weakness ; or a jealousy of power in the ascendency and 
to be feared. American Churchmen love and venerate the Mother Church, with 
all her past neglects; and they will pay her due reverence, as long as their own 
self-respect will permit. 


EXTENSION OF THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE. 


The following account of the growth of the Colonial Episcopate is compiled 
from a table published in ‘“ Parker’s Church Calendar.” At the close of the last 
century there were only two Colonial Bishoprics,—Nova Scotia and Quebec; Cal- 
cutta in 1814, Barbadoes and Jamaica in 1824, and Newfoundland in 1832, were 
added to the list ; so that at the end of the year 1833 there were only six. Now 
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there are thirty-six, without reckoning the Dioceses of Waiapua and St. Helena, 
now being formed. Between the years 1833 and 1838, three were erected; during 
each of the next periods of five years, six; during the last five years, eight; and 
the Diocese of Lritish Columbia is the first fruit of the present year. 


STILL ANOTHER COLONTAL DIOCESE, 


Sir E. B. Lytton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, has consented to the cre- 
ation of another new Bishopric in Australia, the seat of which will be at Brisbane, 
Moreton Bay, New South Wales, now included in the Diocese of Newcastle—a See 
which is equal in extent to four times the area of the British isles. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has granted £1,000 towards 
the endowment fund, and Dr. Tyrell, the present Dishop of Newcastle, has gener- 
ously promised to contribute half the amount required for the endowment of the 
new See. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has nominated as the first Bishop of Brisbane, the 
Rev.Edward Wyndham Tuffnell, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral. The Bishop-designate was ordained in 1837, and, having for 
some time been minister of Broadtown, near Marlborough, was presented by the 
late Bishop of Salisbury to the rectory of Beechingstoke. In 1857, on the ap- 
pointment of Sir Erasmus Wilson to the Chancellorship of St. David's, he was 
nominated by the present Bishop of Salisbury to the rectory of St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s, Marlborough, which he has held up to the present time, Mr. Tuffnell 
graduated in 1837, when he was third class in classics, and was select preacher in 
1858. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A meeting in behalf of this new Mission, which is to be established under the 
auspices of these two ancient Seats of Learning, was held in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford, May 17th. The Bishop of Oxford presided. There were pre- 
sent also, the Bishop of Cape Town, Dr. Williams, of New College, Professors 
Selwyn and Harold Browne, and Archdeacon Hardwick, with the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins, on behalf of the Propagation Society, who represented the Clergy, 
while Dr. Phillimore and Mr. Roundell Palmer appeared for the laity, The meet- 
ing was very spirited. The Bishop of Oxford made the concluding and a most 
noble speech; and the occasion seemed to be improved to bear testimony to the 
esteem in which he is held, notwithstanding the late singular attack upon him by 
such men as Mr, Litton and others. A writer says: “Certainly no looker-on 
could suppose that there had ever been anything but the closest agreement in Ox- 
ford as to the appreciation of their Bishop. Not satisfied with the common 
marks of approbation during the magnificent speech with which he concluded 
the meeting, the whole company stood up, and so prolonged was the display of 
feeling, that it was a considerable time before silence could be restored for the 
pronunciation of the Blessing.” 

The veteran Missionary, Dr. Livingstone, had closed his parting lecture, in that 
same building, with these words: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the University, I go to lay my 
bones in that country which I have devoted my life to opening up for the admis- 
sion of the Gospel. Do you take care that door shall not be shut again. I leave 
it with you.” 

The Bishop of Cape Town, Metropolitan of South Africa, detailed all the steps 
of the correspondence which had taken place with the Colonial Office as to the 
power of consecrating missionary Bishops possessed by the Bishops of South 
Africa, quoted the present Lord Chancellor's and Dr. Phillimore’s legal opinions 
in favor of that power, showed how all objections which had been raised in vari- 
ous quarters had been removed, and congratulated the meeting that now at last 
the way was clear. Nothing was now wanted for the due planting of a true apos- 
tolical branch of the Church in Central Africa, but men and money. The call only 
required to be made, and he could not doubt that both would be forthcoming. As 
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to funds, let each man undertake to raise £50, and soon the whole £10,000, a 
paltry sum after all, would be collected. The full adoption of this statement by 
Dr. Phillimore, in a capital speech, gave great weight to the Bishop's statement; 
and Mr. Ernest Hawkins claimed it as the dawn of a new day fer the Church of 
England, the importance of which it was impossible to forecast. 


CONVOCATION.—-PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 9th, the Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and Proctors for 
Chapters, and the Clergy constituting the Convocation of Canterbury, assembled in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. His Grace, the President, having been summoned to at- 
tend her Majesty at Windsor, was not present, and the proceedings were opened 
by the Bishop of London. Prayers having been read, the Bishops retired to the 
Upper House. 


UPPER HOUSE, 


The Upper House met in Queen Anne’s Bounty-office, and, in the absence of the 
Primate, the Bishop of London presided. There were also present the Bishops 
of Lincoln, Salisbury, Oxford, Lichfield, St. Asaph, Gloucester, Llandaff, and 
Exeter. 

Dr. Travers Twiss, (Vicar-General,) Mr. Francis Hart Dyke, (Registrar-Gen- 
eral,) and Mr. Felix Knyvett, (Apparitor-General,) were in attendance on their 
lordships. 

On Friday, the 11th, the Archbishop presided. Petitions were presented by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, from the Tithe Redemption Trust, on the subject of a 
provision for the ministry ; and by the Bishop of Oxford, from Henry Hoare, Esq., 
on the subject of lay co-operation. 

The Bishop of Oxford proposed, for the adoption of the House, a petition to 
the Queen, praying Her Majesty to issue a Royal Commission, authorizing the 
preparation of drafts of Offices as follows :— 

1. For National Thanksgiving, 

2. For National Humiliation, 

. Of Thanksgiving for the Queen’s Accession, 
. Of Thanksgiving for the Harvest, 

. For the Re-opening of a Restored Church, 
. For Missionary Work at Home, and 

7. For Useas a Third Service after Morning and Evening Prayer have been used. 
Such drafts to be submitted to the Convocation, and when approved, to be ap- 
pended to the Book of Common Prayer, if Her Majesty should see fit. 

The Bishop of London proposed, as an amendment, that the further considera- 
tion of the subject should be postponed; and, after considerable discussion, the 
postponement was carried by the casting vote of the President. 

The Prolocutor of the Lower House presented a gravamen from Mr. Seymour, 
an articulus cleri on the subject of the law of Matrimony and Divorce, and a re- 
commendation made upon a report on Home and Foreign Missions. A committee 
was appointed to consider and report upon the law of simony. 

The House replied to a message from the Lower House on the subject of forms 
of prayer, that consideration of the subject had been postponed ; and the House 
was then prorogued to the 25th of August. 


aS Om CO 


LOWER HOUSE, 


The Dean of Bristol presided as Prolocutor. Among the members present 
-were the Deans of Norwich, Westminster, Canterbury, and Ely ; Archdeacons 
Thorp, Allen, Sandford, Grant, Bickersteth, Freer, Denison, Randall, Bouverie, 
Hony, Hale, and Wilkins; Lords Saye and Sele, Lord Alwyn-Compton, Sir H. 
Thompson, Bart., Sir G. Prevost, Bart., Chancellor Martin, Professor Jeremie, 
Canons Wordsworth, Selwyn, Woodgate, Pilkington, and Jelf; Rev. Drs. Me- 
Caul, Briscoe, and Griffith; Revs. F. C. Massingberd, P. C. Claughton, J. Fen- 
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dall, J. Jebb, R. G. Baker, R. Seymour, H. Mackenzie, G. E. Gillett, W. B. Thom- 
as, J. Hughes, C. Lloyd, G. P. Lowther, J. H. Randolph, F. Vincent, E. H. 
Browne, A. Oxenden, 8. Best, E. A. Ommanney, J.8. Horner, P. L. Acland, J. W. 
Joyce, H. Berton, J. Harding, A. M. Hopper, F. K. Leighton, &e. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 9th, a petition was presented from the clergy of the Diocese 
of Chichester, praying for a fair representation of parochial clergy in Convocation. 

Gravamina were presented from the clergy of the Diocese of Worcester, com- 
plaining of the fees on the consecration of burial-grounds ; and from the Incum- 
bents of the Archdeaconry of Dorset, complaining of its not being represented 
in the House. 

The Rev. Dr. Jelf presented the Report of the Committee on Standing Orders, 
and stated that he should move its adoption on the following day. 

The Prolocutor read the following report of the Committee of gravamina, on 
the subject of the Matrimonial and Divorce Act: ‘‘ The committee are of opinion, 
that, since this act is felt by a very large number of the clergy materially to have 
changed the law of the Church, and to press hardly upon them, it ought to be 
amended, The committee also, fully recognizing the supreme power of the Im- 
perial Parliament to legislate for all estates within the realm, are of opinion that 
when changes in the law are proposed, which would affect the doctrines of the 
Articles of the Church, or the duties required of the clergy, it is desirable that 
the advice of the clergy should be sought, before the enactment of such changes.” 
Canon Selwin moved that this be made an articulus cleri and carried to the Upper 
House. The Rev. F. C. Massingberd proposed an amendment, implying that the 
law of the Church has been placed at variance with the law of the State. After 
much discussion, the motion was carried, 

Archdeacon Bickersteth read the Report of the Diaconate Committee, recom- 
mending (in order to mark more distinctly the difference between the Deacon and 
the Priest) that Deacons should be encouraged to remain in that order longer than 
it is now usual for them to do; and that, as obstacles to the extension of the di- 
aconate exist, persons should be appointed by Episcopal license, revocable on suf- 
ficient grounds, to assist incumbents in visiting, catechising, and performing 
certain religious services. The report was ordered to be received. 

On Thursday, Feb. 10th, on motion, the consideration of the Report on Home 
and Foreign Missions was resumed. On Foreign Missions, the Report says, “ that 
the many and great temporal and spiritual advantages which England enjoys, 
makes it her solemn duty to extend the blessings of ‘* evangelical truth and apos- 
tolic order ” throughout the world. It states, that our colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions cover about one-seventh of the earth’s surface, and have a population of 
more than three millions of colonists, and nearly two hundred millions of hea- 
thens and Mahometans; and that, although much has been already done, our ef- 
forts have fallen far short of our opportunities; and declares that the putting 
down of the rebellion in India, through the Divine blessing on our arms, and the 
transfer of the sovereignty of that country to the Queen, impose upon us the duty 
of making further missionary efforts in that part of the world. The Report 
urges that every parish in England should have a missionary association ; earnest- 
ly recommends an extension of the colonial Episcopate ; and suggests that the 
Universities should offer encouragements to those willing to labor in foreign sta- 
tions, that the charities for the sons and orphans of the clergy should provide ex- 
hibitions for our missionary colleges at home and abroad, and that additional fa- 
cilities for obtaining employment on their return, should be offered to clergymen 
who have served abroad, 

On Friday, Feb. 11th, various motions and petitions were presented. 

It was agreed, on the motion of Archdeacon Denison, to request “ the concur- 
rence of the Upper House in an address to the Crown, praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to order the preparation of such forms of prayer as 
appear to be required by the necessities of the Church;” and “that the said 
forms be laid before the Bishops and Clergy in Convocation assembled, for their 
deliberation thereupon.” 
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Canon Wordsworth brought up the report of the committee on lay co-opera- 
tion, the first clause of which was read and agreed to, The Prolocutor then went 
to the Upper House; on his return he intimated that the consideration of the 
proposed address to the Crown had been postponed. 

The House was then prorogued. 


On the debates which occurred in both Houses on the above subjects, we have 
no room for comment. The Bishop of Oxford’s measure for securing certain 
Services, for which the English Prayer Book makes no provision, was a very im- 
portant one, and its loss was a sad blunder. 


REV. DR. HOOK, DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


The Earl of Derby has offered to the Rev. Dr. Hook the Deanery of Chichester, 
which has been accepted. He has been Vicar of Leeds for twenty-two years, 
where his diligence and success in building up the Church has well earned for him 
this promotion. He is now 61 years of age. The value of the Vicarage of Leeds 
is £1,200 per annum; and the appointment to it is vested in twenty-three trustees. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Trower, of Glasgow, has resigned his jurisdiction as Bishop 
of the Diocese of Glasgow and Galloway. The Bishop, on account of family af- 
fliction, has been compelled to reside for some years past at Tunbridge Wells, 
and last year made a formal application for a coadjutor Bishop, but the proposal 
was not favorably entertained. In a letter addressed to his clergy, he says: 

“Convinced by every day’s experience that in the present conflict of opinions 
it is impossible for a Bishop safely to hold his office while unable to take counsel 
habitually with his brethren and his clergy, I have come most reluctantly to the 
conclusion that it is my duty to resign my great responsibility. The burden is 
too great to be borne under the condition of non-resident, in the present state of 
the Church, I therefore hereby resign my sacred office as Bishop of Glasgow 
and Galloway into the hands of the Episcopal College, praying for the peace and 
prosperity of the Scotch Episcopal Church.” 


New Bisnor.—On Tuesday, March 15, the Clergy of the Diocese met in St. 
Mary’s Church, Glasgow, and elected the Rev. William Scot Wilson, Dean of the 
Diocese, as Bishop. Of the thirty-eight clergy of the Diocese, none could vote 
but those regularly instituted. Of these, ten voted for the Dean; eight veted for 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Epen, of Moray; three declined to vote; and one was absent 


ConsecraTion.—The Consecration of the Bishop elect took place on Tuesday, 
in Easter week, April 26, 1859, at St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. The Bishops 
present and uniting in the consecration, were as follows: 

The Primus, Bishop Charles H. Terrott, of Edinburgh, the consecrator, and 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth, of St. Andrew’s, Dunbold and Dunblane; Bishop 
Trower, late Bishop of Glasgow, and Bishop William Heathcote DeLancey, of the 
Diocese of Western New York, in the United States of America, assisting, 

All the Bishops, with the Bishop elect, sat within the rails. The Primus, Bish- 
op Wordsworth, and Bishop Trower on the right, and Bishop Forbes, Bishop De- 
Lancey, and the Bishop elect on the left. 

Prayers were read by the Rev. Leonard 8. Orde, of St. Paul’s Church, Edin- 
burgh. 

Bishop DeLancey read the First Lesson, which was the Lesson for the day, the 
20th chapter of Exodus. 

Bishop Trower read the Second Lesson, the 24th chapter of St. Luke, to the 
fifteenth verse. 

The Commandments were read by the Primus, the Epistle by Bishop Forbes, 
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and the Gospel by Bishop Wordsworth. After the Gospel, the Hymn 101 was 
sung. 

The Sermon was preached by Bishop Trower, from Numbers i, 50, 51. 

The Primus, then sitting in his chair, at the altar, the Bishop elect was pre- 
sented to him within the chancel rails, by Bishops Forbes and Wordsworth, the 
former only repeating the words. 

The Primus calied for the testimony of election, when the Rev. Alexander 
Henderson, of Glasgow, came forward, as clerk of the Synod and read the deed 
of election, after which the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, covering the ab- 
juration of Papal and foreign authority, was administered by John Ord Macken- 
zie, Q. C, 

The Service then proceeded according to the Scottish form of consecration. 
The Litany was read by Bishop Forbes. All the Bishops united in the laying on 
of hands, This is undoubtedly the first time that an American Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has united in the consecration of a Scottish Bishop. 
Seventy-five years have elapsed since Bishop Seabury was consecrated, Nov. 14, 
1784, and this is the first intermingling of the two lines of succession. Di- 
vine Providence has directed that the Bishop of Western New York should be 
the agent in uniting the lines of succession both with the English and with the 
Scottish Episcopacy. 

After the consecration, the congregation were dismissed. The Holy Commun- 
ion was then administered, according to the Scottish Communion Office, by the 
Primus, who, after partaking of the Elements himself, administered them to Bish- 
op Forbes, who then administered them to the other Bishops, and also, followed 
by Bishop Wordsworth, with the cup, to the Clergy and Laity; twenty-three of 
the former and thirty-three of the latter partook. The congregation amounted 
to about four hundred and fifty. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


On the 9th of March, in the Lower House, Mr. Walpole’s Church Rates’ Bill was 
lost by a vote of 256 to 175. 

The Bill leaves the present law to operate, but supplements it with two most 
important provisions: first, that Dissenters shall be exempted from paying 
the rate; secondly, that provision is made for getting rid of Church-rates alto- 
gether, by allowing landowners to charge their lands with the amount of the 
rates paid within a certain number of years, notwithstanding the law of Mortmain, 
and by giving facilities for voluntary offerings for that object. 

The two most important sections of the Bill are as follows : 

XI. (Declaration of Conscientious Objection.) If, after a church-rate has been 
made, any person liable to the payment of such rate represents to the church- 
wardens, or their collector authorized to collect the rate, that he conscientiously 
objects to the payment of church-rates, and signs and delivers to such chureh- 
wardens or collector a written or printed declaration in the form set forth in 
the schedule (B) to this act, or to the like effect, he shall be discharged from 
the payment of the rate then made as fully as if he had paid and obtained a 
valid receipt for the sum to which he may have been liable in respect thereof. 

XIII. (Exempt persons not to Act in Vestry.) No person who has signed such 
declaration as aforesaid shall be entitled to vote or act in vestry in the parish 
in reference to the making or application of any church-rate, or the application 
of any money applicable to the like purposes, or otherwise in relation to the 
affairs of the Church, unless, after signing such declaration, he shall have paid 
a church-rate subsequently made in such parish. 

These two points, taken together, explain why the Bill was defeated. Some 
Churchmen opposed the Bill on principle; while Dissenters had no idea of 
giving up church-rates, if, thereby, they must give up a/so the chance to do mis- 
chief to the Church herself. 
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Law or PrimoGENiTcRE.—On the 2d of March, the Real Estates’ Intestacy Bill, 
by which real estate in case there is no will, is divided among all the children, 
was losi on the second reading, by a vote of 271 to 76. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED wWIFE’S SISTER.—On the 3d of March, a Bill 
legalizing such marriage passed the Lower House by a vote of 137 to 89, a ma- 
jority of 48. 

In the House of Lords, on the 22d of March, after debate this Bill was lost by 
a vote of 49 to 39. 


On Thursday, March 31, in the Commons, Lord Derby’s Reform Bill was lost 
on its second reading, by a vote of 330 to 291. The Ministry determined, instead 
of resigning, to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country. Parliament was 
dissolved April 23d, and a new one summoned for May 31st. 


THE NEW ROMISH DOGMA IN FRANCE, 


The following advertisement of a newspaper called Rosier de Marie appears in 
the French Journals ;—the Italics are in the original :— 
“Notice to priests who cannot pay their subscription in money. 


‘ Mary, thy kingdom come 


“ Monsieur et vénéré confrére, 

“1. We have nothing more at heart than to extend to the extreme limits of 
the world the reign of grace by Mary ; and, to give assistance to all our brethren 
of the priesthood in this work of propagation, we consent to send them imme- 
diately, whether for themselves, or their friends, or their parish, one or more sub- 
scribers’ tickets to the Rosier de Marie, if they will be good enough to give us in 
return, for our acquittance, (for each subscription,) fifteen intentions at mass. 

“The intentions can be given as payment immediately on the receipt of our 
journal. 

“Those who procure three subscriptions have a fourth copy gratis. 

‘9. Every subscription gives a right to a prize in books of three francs value, to 
be chosen from our Library of the Children of Mary, which will shortly appear in 
the columns of the Rosier ; or to a collection of images of the same value, which 
we have formed expressly for the use of our confréres. 

“3. Those priests, however, who will promise to send us in the space of six 
months from this time thirty intentions at mass, shall immediately receive our 
journal gratis. 

“4, Those who over and above their subscription will send us 25, 50, 75, 100 
intentions, we will give in acknowledgment five-franc books, to be chosen by 
them from our catalogue, one for every 25 intentions. Every year a circular 
must give account of their acquittance. 

“In every case it is necessary to write to us immediately, 

“Tam, in the immaculate heart of Mary, 
“Your very faithful brother, 
“ DL’ Abbé Pitton, pe Tuury.” 


On this the Observateur Catholique remarks :— 

*“‘ Not only is this ecclesiastic trafficking by means of masses, but his journal is 
full of the most monstrous heresies. Our readers will have remarked the sacrile- 
gious parody of the Pater Noster which is at the head of this notice. It is no 
longer the reign of God which we are to desire—it is that of Mary! Grace comes 
no more by Jesus Curist, but by Mary. By covering themselves with the name 
of Mary, people may, it see:ns, attack the Church with impunity, scoff at religious 
men, and keep a shop for masses. The Univers quotes the Rosier de Marie, and 
a letter which the Bishop of Enos has addressed to this journal. This simoniacal 
paper seems to be viewed with favor in the bureaux of the Univers and amongst 
the Ultramontane party. We are not at all surprised at it.” 
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A treatise has just appeared in Paris, which lays down the principle of Vincen- 
tius Lirinensis, and disproves the dogma by it. Having declared, and with truth, 
that every one of the Fathers, without exception, are opposed to the doctrine, the 
author quotes in support of his statement passages from Tertullian, St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, St. Irenzeus, St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. 
Eusebius, St. Fulgentius, Bede, Alcuin, St. Anselm, Hugo de St. Victore ; and from 
the following popes, Innocent I, Gelasius I, Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, 
Innocent II, Innocent III, Innocent V, Clement VI. He also quotes on the 
same side St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, and Torquemada, 
Cardinal of Turrecremata in 1437, the latter of whom wrote a treatise to prove 
“that the opinion of the Immaculate Conception contains fifty-eight errors 
against the Faith.” (p.36.) 


ANTI-PROTESTANT REACTION IN GERMANY. 


There have been for several years indications of a most important movement 
going on among the Lutherans on the Continent, to which we have before advert- 
ed, and of which we wish to keep our readers advised. It appears, that while 
there is on the one hand a bold spirit of rationalism and innovation, attacking the 
fundamental articles of the Christian Faith, or the rules of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and trying to replace them by theories of absolute independence in every- 
thing, so, on the other hand, there is an extreme reaction, pretending to restore 
ancient customs and points of discipline, and even out-doing those which existed 
in the sixteenth century, Among the ecclesiastics and laymen at Berlin, in this 
movement, are Messrs. Hengstenberg, Stahl, de Gerlach. The ecclesiastical dele- 
gates or laymen of many Lutheran communions of Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Hanover, the Duchies of Mecklenburg, &c., being lately met at Dresden, 
resolved to restore private confession and absolution. The Upper Consistory of 
Munich, adopting the resolutions proposed at Dresden, decreed that private con- 
fession should be restored in all the parishes. The Protestant population rebelled 
against these new rules of the Upper Consistory ; petitions were made to the King 
of Bavaria, signed by the parishioners, that the execution of these measures 
might be prevented. In consequence, the Consistory of Munich announced that 
it would revoke its decree concerning the establishment of private confession, 
waiting for a more convenient season. 

As a counterpart to this, the Frankfort correspondent of the Christian Times 
says: ‘* Within the last few days, the German journals have been much occupied 
with the case of thirty-five families of the little Prussian country of Hohenzollern, 
who have gone over to Protestantism. This conversion en masse has made, in 
the south of Germany, a considerable sensation. Dr. Marriott publishes in the 
sixth volume of his ‘ Wahner Protestant,’ a list of thirty-three conversions, most 
of them of Priests, regular or secular, who have quitted at the same time the 
Church of Rome and their country—the various States of the Austrian Empire.” 


EUROPEAN WAR. 


On the 29th of April, the Austrian Army crossed the Ticino, and entered Sar- 
dinia. This movement was regarded by the French as a virtual Declaration of 
War, and the French army was at once set in motion. Everything has long been 
tending to this crisis; and the struggle will not end till great questions have been 
settled, and certain changes effected in the position and standing of European 
Nations. It is toa great extent a Papal war, though the Pope is a mere shuttle- 
cock in the hands of other parties. The sympathy of Austria for a corrupt despo- 
tism at Rome, outraging all right, human and divine, has given Napoleon III, the 
very occasion, which he desired, to secure certain ambitious ends. We already 
see indications of forthcoming changes of the greatest importance to the Church ; 
and while we may not be able to chronicle in the Review, events as they may oc- 
cur, we shall watch the progress of the struggle with the deepest interest. The 
Proclamations of Austria, France, and Sardinia, in unsheathing the sword, indi- 
cate the tone and temper, on all hands, with which the war commences. 

Perhaps the best view of the relative position of the great nationalities of 
Europe can be obtained by a glance at the following table: 
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Population. Debt. Army. Navy. 
SHIPS. GUNS. 
PN ES. 6 deg SoRes 40,149,633 $1,250,000,000 738,624 135 of 852 
TN. i ots 904s 3 2 . 86,089,364  1,486,000,000 409,062 461 of 4,414 
Gt. Britain and Ireland,.. 27,675,324 8,774,465,000 175,919 420 of 15,026 
Prussia,..... uses ese .. 16,846,625 151,800,000 127,742 58 of 188 
oe ae, EE OL Ee ..- 54,082,000 485,000,000 700,000 207 of 9,000 
a OR « eocee 14,216,219 769,000,000 132,933 179 of 1,206 
ITALIAN Srates. 
ET Ae hn cha) ve aw kee 182,000 179,000 490 
POS CY oaks cae d wines : 586,458 14,656 
DNS bie be tsa; esses 502,841 1,239,000 6,113 
San Marino,......... pas 7,606 800 
aa RA a a 5,117,542 128,500,000 47,915 29 of 436 
States of the Church,.... 2,898,115 82,000,000 21,059 
POON cick ccecccese EFC OR 6,900,000 14,759 l0of 15 
Two Sicilies,........ ... 8,704,472 77,280,000 45,000 15 of 484 


DEATH OF BARON HUMBOLDT. 

The most eminent scientific man of the age, and of the century, died at Berlin, 
Prussia, May 6th, in the ninety-first year of his age. FRrepertck Henry ALEXAN- 
pER Von Humpoipt was born in Berlin, September 14, 1769. He studied at 
Frankfort on the Oder, Berlin, and Gottingen. At an early period in his life, 
he devoted himself to the pursuit of the Natural Sciences and their application to 
the useful Arts. Between 1790 and 1831, he traveled through Belgium, Holland, 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Southern, Central and North America, Russia, Si- 
beria, and Tartary. Since 1842, he has resided chiefly in Berlin. His principal 
publications are “ Asiatic Fragments,” (1831,) ‘* Central Asia,” (1843,)} ‘Personal 
Narrative,” “ Views of Nature,” ‘* Views in the Cordilleras,” ‘“ New Spain,” 
‘“* Journey to the Ural,” “ Central Asia,” and “‘ Cosmos.” This last great work 
was commenced when he was seventy-four years old, and five volumes have been 
published. A reference to this his latest publication, will show the almost mar- 
velous variety and extent of his learning, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
whole realm of ancient and modern literature. More than all, Humboldt de- 
serves the honor and gratitude of Christendom, for the testimony which he bore 
to the great truths of Revelation, and to their essential harmony with the discov- 
eries of Modern Science. 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHAPEL IN PARIS. 

The mongrel “ Service” in Paris, as conducted by one Rev. Mr. Seeley, has been 
successful in pleasing nobody ; and several Churchmen in that city are sustainiag 
the Rev. Mr. Lamson, who now officiates regularly. Bishops McIlvaine, Potter, and 
Davis, have officiated for Mr. Lamson. The bitter attacks upon this Church 
movement so unceasingly kept up have drawn forth a Card, from several American 
gentlemen, whose names we give below. They say: ‘“ There has been, there is, 
no desire on the part of Mr. Lamson’s congregation to interfere in any way with 
Mr. Secley’s chapel or his services. They simply wish the privilege of public 
worship elsewhere, and under other ministrations ; and that privilege they intend 
to exercise, although it be precisely what some persons here and at home are un- 
willing to allow them, They have persevered for five months past against an un- 
generous and continued opposition on the part of some who seem to think it a Chris- 
tian duty to misrepresent and thwart efforts to establish another American Church 
in Paris. They hope, in spite of all such opposition and of all such misrepresen- 
tations, yet to succeed, and to establish on a firm basis a Church in Paris, where 
American Episcopalians can enjoy the privileges of their own Church.” 

This “Card,” or statement, is signed as follows: H. Seymour Lansing, Paris. 
Theodore 8. Evans, Paris. Hamilton Fish, New York. George F. Jones, New 
York. Daniel Le Roy, New York. Rev. Joseph H. Coit, Maryland. George H. 
Draper, Paris, Henry §S. Bridge, Detroit, Michigan. George F. Sanderson, 
Louisiana. John S. Quick, New York. Wm. H. DeWitt, Albany, N. Y. Alex. 
Brown, Philadelphia, Pa, John Lamson, New York. Charles B. Collins, New 
York. Cyrus M. Giddings, Brooklyn, New York. 








